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T HIS is a book about jobs—about choosing a job, 
finding a job, holding a job, progressing on a job, and 
changing to a better job. More than that, it is a book 
which describes a worker’s rights and responsibilities under 
current social and labor laws. It is a book for people who give 
advice as well as for those who seek it. 

It is written for every worker—for the employed and the 
unemployed, the young and the old, the man and the woman, 
the student and the veteran, the physically and the socially 
handicapped, in fact, for everyone who wants to work. This book 
is written also for the lay and professional adviser, the parent 
and relative, the friend, teacher, librarian, clergyman, business¬ 
man, professional man, union official, personnel director, social 
worker, employment office interviewer, and the vocational guid¬ 
ance counselor. 

Today’s labor market is so complex that one cannot afford to 
look for or choose one's job in a hit-or-miss fashion. You won’t 
be able to walk directly into the right office or factory and 
begin work when you finish this book. Possibly you won’t even 
know exactly the type of job you want or where you should 
begin looking for it. But this book can tell you what to think 
about, with whom to consult, and how to make the most out of 
your abilities and employment possibilities. If it accomplishes 
that, then you certainly will have less difficulty finding the 
right job—the job you will like, the job for which you are 
qualified, and the job which you can do best. 
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PREFACE 


Because of the great variety of occupations and jobs in out 
modern labor market, parts of this book are necessarily rather 
specialized. It is not intended that every chapter will be of 
direct interest to every reader. On the other hand, some parts of 
this book have special application to each person's particular 
situation and objective. A reader unfamiliar with the labor 
market might do better to scan the table of contents or refer 
to the index in order to select the sections of the book which 
interest him most rather than to read through from cover to 
cover. 

Millions of dollars are lost annually by wage earners who are 
unaware of their rights and responsibilities under laws designed 
for their welfare, and who do not know the services available 
through government and private agencies. Many sections of this 
book arc devoted to these fields and although they may appear 
dull and unimportant, careful study of these pages will help you 
to protect your own rights and can gain both time and money 
for you. 

The author feds under great obligation to the many federal 
and state agencies from whose excellent pamphlets he has 
quoted and on which he has based a great deal of his material. 
Especially the author feels grateful’to the government officials 
who have prepared these interesting pamphlets in anonymity, 
seldom receiving public credit. 

The author is indebted also to the many industrial, profes¬ 
sional, and social organizations which, without exception, 
graciously permitted him to quote from their publications. He is 
grateful to the many friends and professional acquaintances, 
specialists in their respective fields, who assisted in planning 
and reviewing the various chapters. 

Finally the author feels deeply obligated to the many job 
seekers who, over a period of years, have consulted with him 
about their problems and have really been the stimulus for most 
of the thinking which has found its way into print on these 
pages. 


March, 1948 


Fritz Kaufmann 
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CHAPTER I & 


Planning to Make a Irving* 


Y OU are looking for a job or a better job—you and millions 
of other people. You may be just out of high school or 
college and looking for your first job. You may be back in 
the labor market after a few years of military service. You may 
be looking for a new opportunity now that your war or post¬ 
war job is ended. Or you may have been working at the same 
steady job for many years and want to try something else. Well, 
looking for a job is a job in itself, a short-term job to be sure, 
but one that will pay off dividends if done right. And, even 
more important, job seeking if not properly pursued may cause 
long-term regrets, heartaches, and worries. 

WHY YOU SHOULD PLAN 

Many job seekers have difficulty finding jobs or the right one 
because they have not thought enough about what they want to 
do, what they can do, what they must do. They often drift 
haphazardly from office to agency, getting more and more dis¬ 
couraged and making a bad impression on everyone they see. 
If they finally do land a job, they sometimes end up in some 
spot which they don’t really want and where they are not happy. 
You don’t want to be one of those people. You won’t be if you 
will apply yourself to an intelligent job-finding campaign. 
Getting a job is primarily a selling job—selling yourself and 

* Based, except where otherwise stated, on pamphlets issued by U. S. 
Office of Education, U. S. Employment Service, and various State Employ¬ 
ment Services. 
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your services. Your sales campaign is like any other sales cam¬ 
paign. You study what you have to sell, who the potential buyers 
are, and the best way of interesting the buyer in tire product. 
But you have to plan! You probably won't get to first base 
without a plan, and if you do, you can be sure you would have 
gotten a lot further with one. 

HOW YOU SHOULD PLAN 

Some people are naturally methodical. They like to sit down 
and think through a problem to all possible conclusions before 
they act. Others are more spontaneous. They have to follow 
through an idea as soon as they get it without waiting to analyze 
any of the ramifications. Either extreme can he dangerous. Either 
you wait too long to do anything, or you rush off half-cocked and 
do the wrong thing. 

One thing that you can do to help yourself avoid such pit- 
falls is to keep a "written record of where you stand in your 
job-finding campaign. Try to keep a diary, or a ledger, or per¬ 
haps a card file of what you have done, whom you have talked 
with, what they told you, whom they referred you to, what 
your next step should be. If you make a note of the things you 
have done which seemed helpful, you will be able to retrace 
your steps if necessary. If you write down what you did wrong, 
or note your blind alleys, you’ll probably be saving yourself 
time and trouble before you get through. It sounds like a 
nuisance, but job-finding is serious business. The nuisance will 
pay off before you’re finished. 

WHAT DO YOU WANT TO DO? 

Have you ever asked yourself honestly, what do I really want 
to do? Have you tried to figure out in your own mind what 
you want out of your job—and your career? That is a pretty 
fundamental question and one that deserves plenty of hard- 
headed thinking. 

Is your chief interest in life making money? Or are you the 
type of person to whom money is secondary if you are happy 
in your work? Do you have family ties or responsibilities which 
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you must considei first? Are you able to gamble on a low-paying 
job with big potentialities which might turn out to be a flop? 
Do you really want to gamble if you are able to? Would you 
rather be the big frog in the little pond or the little frog in the 
big pond? Are you more interested in self-satisfaction or public 
recognition? How important are such factors as physical loca¬ 
tion, climate, hours of work, labor conditions? 

You’ll have to set your own priorities in questions such as 
these. Don’t kid yourself now because if you do, you are the one 
who will pay for it later. On the other hand, don’t be upset if 
you are not sure of the right answers. If you are just getting out 
of school or college or the aimed forces, you probably don’t feel 
you know yourself well enough to set any lifelong rules. That is 
no reason why you shouldn’t set up some short-term objectives, 
say a three-year goal, or even a ten-year goal. 

As you grow older and you get to know yourself better, your 
interests and outlook will change. So will the area of potential 
employment. These changes are nothing to worry about, only 
something to be aware of. From time to time you are going to 
have to take stock of yourself, size up your own situation, per¬ 
haps change your objectives—and perhaps change your job. 

As a starter, it is generally wisest to ignore all economic and 
social pressures and ask yourself what you would like best of all 
to do. When you were young you probably wanted to be a fire¬ 
man or a professional baseball player or a nurse or movie actress. 
What job falls in that category now? If you can answer that 
question, that's at least a beginning. Forget for the time being 
all the seemingly important reasons why you cannot or should 
not do this kind of work. If you are sure that you would be 
happier being a success in this job than in any other, it’s worth 
a try. 

Don’t go overboard on some particular type of job just because 
some friend or relative happens to be doing that work. You may 
not be looking for the same thing in a job that he is. What 
sounds like a glamorous or interesting spot often turns out to be 
boring drudgery. In jobs, like everything else, the grass is always 
greener in the other fellow’s lot. 
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If you can't arrive at any satisfactory answer to what you would 
like to do, or if the job you want seems out of the question 
because of economic or social pressure, don’t let it get you down. 
What you need then is some help from somebody else. Don’t 
be afraid to ask for it. 


WHAT CAN YOU DO? 

When you have decided, cither by yourself or with outside 
help, what you want to do, the second question is, "What can 
you do?" or "Can you do what you want to do?” Obviously, if 
you want to be, let us say, a musician but you cannot distinguish 
different notes in a musical scale, you’ll have to make another 
choice. Or, conversely, suppose you area talented mathematician 
and you want to be a bus driver: should you forget your natural 
talent? Almost everyone is fitted for a variety of jobs, ranging 
from the completely unskilled to the partially or highly skilled 
occupation in specialized fields. The work that will give you a 
chance to employ your own most highly specialized talents is 
worth your consideration. 

This may sound as if, in the first place, you are advised to 
do what you want to do, and then, in the second place, to do 
what you can do. That might be so, except that people generally 
want to do what they can do. They only learned how to do it in 
the first place because they liked it. That is not enough for a 
specialized occupation, such as airplane pilot or watchmaker, 
because these are occupations where considerable schooling is 
required. No one is a "born” aviator; his aptitudes for it must 
be developed by specialized training. 

When you are considering what you can do, there are several 
general considerations which you can take into account. Col¬ 
lectively they should add up to a helpful picture of your capa¬ 
bilities as well as your limitations. They are: 

Physical Characteristics.- What is your general health? Is 
there anything exceptionally outstanding about your height, 
weight, general facial appearance, your eyesight, your hearing, 
your posture? Briefly, is your health so good that it might help 
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you to get a job or is it such, in some respects, that it would 
hamper or prevent you from getting a particular job? 

Mental Ability and General Intelligence: Were you a good 
student at school? How do you rate yourself intellectually as 
compared with the average? Are you quick to grasp ideas? Can 
you work easily with your hands or mind, or both? If you are a 
veteran, how well did you do in your classification tests? 

Special Ability and Aptitudes: What special talents have 
you? Are you quick to pick up things? Are there some things you 
can do much more easily than others? 

Special Interests: Have you any hobbies? What do you do 
with your leisure time? What would you like to do if you had 
spare time? Do you belong to any organization? 

Personality: Do you make friends easily? Do you like to meet 
people and do you get along well with them? Do you like to 
work with others or are you more reserved and prefer to work 
by yourself? Do you like to lead or to follow? Have you faith in 
your own judgment or do you depend upon others? Do you feel 
you make a good impression? Are you ambitious and forceful? 
Are you more interested in advancing yourself or would you 
rather advance a social principle? 

Education and Special Training: What sort of an education 
have you? How many years, how good were the schools, and 
how good were your grades? Have you had sufficient schooling 
for your occupational desires? Did you get any specialized train¬ 
ing in school or in the armed forces? How helpful was it for use 
in civilian life? 

Work Experience: What kind of work have you done, full¬ 
time, part-time, or voluntary? What did you do in the armed 
forces? What kind of work have you done that you would like to 
continue? 

This is a sketchy outline of the sort of self-analysis you can 
go through to find out what you can do. You still may not be 
able to arrive at any satisfactory conclusion. You may conclude 
that the only things you are qualified to do are the very things 
you don t want to do. Then you need help again from someone 
else, a professionally trained person who can assist you in 
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analyzing yourself, perhaps test you, and help you to determine 
your best course of action. 

WHITE COLLAR OR FACTORY JOB? 

Too many people are influenced in choosing a career by 
artificial social standards. There has been a tendency in the past 
few years to glorify white collar jobs and consider factory jobs 
socially inferior. At the same time the opportunities for fi¬ 
nancial success and for promotion, and the genuine happiness 
achieved from working with one’s hands have been overlooked. 

With the increasing technological advancement there is an 
ever-increasing opportunity in American industry for the man 
with mechanical aptitude. If you choose your job on the basis 
of your interests, your natural talents, and your training, you 
are giving yourself the maximum opportunity for job satisfac¬ 
tion. 

The influence of the war has awakened renewed interest in 
the factory- job. Many white collar workers who had their first 
taste of mechanical education and work in the armed forces 
arc now taking factory jobs. Similarly many civilians, particularly 
women, who gave up office jobs for the lure of better paying 
war work, have decided not to return to their “respectable” 
clerical positions which offer much less opportunity for promo¬ 
tion. 

The same argument holds true for people who want to enter 
a profession. By and large these are considered among the most 
socially acceptable vocations. But many a man who, for ex¬ 
ample, studied engineering because of his interest in mechanics, 
would have been happier as a machinist, toolmaker, or foreman. 

CAN YOUR HOBBY HELP YOU?* 

Do you like to spend your spare time doing woodwork, or 
writing, or taking pictures? People get paid, and paid well, 
for working at these jobs. Your hobby can often be converted 

* Excerpt from Dictionary of Occupational Titles, Part IV, published by 
U.S. Employment Service. For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price 35ft. 
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into your job. Even if you are not able to commercialize your 
spare-time activity into a full-time occupation maybe you 
can use it for supplemental income. The further your job is 
from your hobby, the more time you should try to devote to 
your leisure-time pursuits; otherwise you run the risk of letting 
your job and yourself become a bore to you. Here is a list of 
hobbies or leisure-time activities which you may want to study: 


Acrobatics 
Animal care 
Art metal work 
Artificial flower 
making 
Astronomy 
Athletics 
Auto driving 
Auto repairing 
Baking 
Basketry 
Bead work 
Beauty culture 
Bee keeping 
Bird study 
Boating 

Book collecting 
Bookbinding 
Budgeting 
Butterfly collecting 
Cabinet making 
Camping 
Candy making 
Canning 
Canoeing 
Carpentry 
Cartooning 
Carving 
Chemistry 
Church activities 
Clay modeling 
Clock making and 
repairing 

Clothes designing 
Club work 


Collecting 

Cooking 

Craft work 

Crocheting 

Dancing 

Debating 

Dish gardening 

Dolls 

Dramatics 

Drawing, free hand 

Drawing, mechanical 

Dressmaking 

Electricity 

Embroidering 

Etching 

Farming 

Finger printing 

Firearms 

First Aid 

Fishing 

Forestry 

Furniture making or 
finishing 
Gardening 
Guns 

Hair dressing 
Hand crafts 
Hunting 
Insects 

Interior decorating 
Jewelry making 
Journalism 
Knitting 
Language study 
Leather working 


Letter writing 
Linoleum block 
printing 
Literature 
Lithographing 
Magic 
Manicuring 
Masonry 

Mechanical drawing 
Mechanical 
repairing 
Metal working 
Microscopy 
Model airplanes 
Model furniture 
making 
Model ships 
Model making 
(wood) 

Moth collecting 
Mushroom growing 
Music 

Nature study 
Needlework 
Oil painting 
Ornamental iron 
work 

Painting, artistic 
Painting, decorative 
Painting, sign 
Papier-machd 
modeling 
Photography 
Pigeon raising 
Plant study 
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Pottery' 

Poultry raising 

Printing 

Public speaking 

Radio 

Reading 

Rocks 

Rug making 
Sailing 
Science 
Scouting 
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Scrapbook 
Sculpture 
Sewing 
Sign painting 
Sketching 
Social club work 
Social work 
Stage craft 
Stamp collecting 
Taxidermy 
Toy making 


Watch making and 
repairing 
Weather 
Weaving 
Wood carving 
Wood turning 
Wood engraving 
Woodworking 
Writing 


DOES YOUR PERSONALITY FIT YOUR JOB?* 

Your personal traits are probably the factor which require 
the most expert analysis when you are trying to fit yourself 
into the right occupation. Even though you think that you 
know yourself pretty well, this is the one time when it is almost 
necessary to discuss yourself and your problem with trained 
vocational and educational counselors. 

To give you some idea of the general pigeon-holes which 
have been set up by these experts, here is a list of the break¬ 
down of personal traits, grouped according to vocational in¬ 
terests, aptitudes, and characteristics. Perhaps you will be able 
to get a general idea where you fit in by taking a quick glance 
through the headings. Though it is a technical listing, pre¬ 
pared especially for professional counselors and interviewers, 
it may be of some help to you. 


Special Talent Group 

Artistic Work. Persons with an occupationally significant com¬ 
bination of such traits as; 

creative imagination as applied to pictorial representation and 
design 

aesthetic appreciation 
visual memory 
space perception 
color discrimination 
perception of form and design 
dexterity and muscular control 

* Excerpt from Dictionary of Occupational Titles, Part IV. 
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Such traits may be estimated from samples of work, achievement in 
art or related courses, and scores on aptitude tests. 

Musical Work. Persons with an occupationally significant com¬ 
bination of such traits as: 

creative imagination as applied to musical expression 

tonal memory 

relative or absolute pitch 

voice quality 

perception of musical intensity, rhythm, melody, and harmony 
dexterity and muscular control 

Such traits may be estimated from attainment in musical education, 
from public or private performances, either in groups or alone, and 
from scores on aptitude tests. 

Literary Work. Persons with an occupationally significant com¬ 
bination of such traits as: 

creative imagination as applied to the translation of ideas, events, 
and experiences into verbal forms 
lucidity of expression 
understanding of abstract ideas 

interpretative or analytical attitude toward people and things 
sense of rhythm and euphony 
facility with language and knowledge of good usage 
extensive vocabulary 

Such traits may be estimated from speech, samples of written mate¬ 
rials, performance in school courses, active participation in literary 
clubs, or work on school paper. 

Entertainment Work. Persons with an occupationally significant 
combination of such traits as: 

creative imagination as applied to the portrayal of action and 
states of feeling through speech, facial expression, and other 
physical motions 
poise; showmanship 
fluent use of language 

pleasing, distinctive, or expressive speaking voice 
exceptional stamina, energy, co-ordination, development, or per¬ 
sonal appearance 

Such traits may be estimated from speech, demonstrations of ability, 
successful private or public appearances, or success in elocution, 
dancing, and related types of training. 

Organized Knowledge Group 

Public Service Work. Persons with an occupationally significant 
combination of such traits as: 
strong interest in people or their welfare 
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ideal of service 
tolerance, patience, and tact 
poise 

respect for law, order, and governmental processes 
organizational ability to plan or develop activities and present 
facts clearly and concisely 

assurance of manner that will gain respect and win confidence 
Such traits may be estimated from participation in service organiza¬ 
tions, interest and achievement in social studies, and leadership in 
clubs or school. 

Technical Work. Persons with an occupationally significant com¬ 
bination of such traits as: 
intellectual capacity to absorb advanced training 
ability to relate abstract ideas, to reason analytically, and to 
organize facts 
persevcrence 

Such traits may be estimated from tests, achievement in school 
courses related to the applicant’s vocational interest, and hobbies or 
group activities related to the specific vocational field. 

Managerial Work. Persons with an occupationally significant 
combination of such traits as: 

ability to plan and organize the activities of others and to give 
necessary training or instruction 
leadership 

sense of responsibility 

tolerance, tact, and persuasiveness 

self-confidence 

Such traits may be estimated from evidences of achievement and 
leadership in school or social activities. 

Clerical Group 

Computing Work. Persons with an occupationally significant 
combination of such traits as: 
speed and accuracy in making mathematical calculations 
memory for detail 
ability to concentrate 
ability to grasp quantitative concepts 
Such traits may be estimated from tests in mathematics or from 
achievement and interest in related school courses. 

. Recording Work. Persons with an occupationally significant com¬ 
bination of such traits as: 
proficiency in spelling, punctuation, and grammar 
facility in using language or other meaningful symbols 
reading comprehension and speed 
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legible handwriting 
finger dexterity 
memory for detail 
neatness and orderliness 
ability to do “desk” work 

Such traits may be estimated from scores on aptitude tests and from 
achievement in related school subjects. 

General Clerical Work. Persons with an occupationally significant 
combination of such traits as: 

ability to sort and classify records alphabetically or according to 
subject matter 
manual and finger dexterity 
attention to detail 
reading comprehension and speed 
ability to follow directions 

These traits may be estimated from scores on aptitude tests and from 
achievement in related school courses. 

Public Contact Group 

Public Contact Work. Persons with an occupationally significant 
combination of such tiaits as: 
attractive appearance 
pleasant speaking voice 
language facility and fluency 
sensitivity to the attitudes and reactions of others 
tact, poise, and persuasiveness 
patience and attentiveness 

ability to maintain equanimity in the face of indifference, resist¬ 
ance, or affront 
drive and initiative 
mental alertness 

mental ability to develop techniques of approach and conversa¬ 
tion in order to secure desired responses 
liking for people and for association with them 
Such traits may be estimated from observation of the individual, 
interest inventories, active participation and leadership in group 
activities, or success in sales activities such as demonstrating, solicit¬ 
ing donations, or selling magazines, tickets, or articles of mer¬ 
chandise. 

Service Group 

Cooking Persons with an occupationally significant combination 
of such traits as: 

ability to read and follow recipes 
judgment and accuracy in mixing ingredients 
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ability to organize work and plan or time operations 
memory for detail 

willingness to work in a service environment 
cleanliness, respect for sanitary regulations 
good health, freedom from communicable diseases 
manual dexterity 

good sensory' perception in judging flavor and readiness of foods 
by smell, taste, oi appearance 

Such traits may be estimated from cooking activities in the home or 
performance in school courses, 

Child Care. Persons with an occupationally significant combina¬ 
tion of such traits as: 
liking for children 
dependability 
emotional control 

good health, freedom from communicable disease 

cleanliness 

resourcefulness 

patience 

Such trarts may be estimated from general acceptance of domestic 
responsibilities and casual work experience in taking care of children. 

Personal Service. Persons with an occupationally significant com¬ 
bination of such traits as: 
willingness to work in a service capacity 
cleanliness, good health, freedom from communicable diseases 
cheerful disposition 
ability to follow directions 
alertness to the wishes and needs of others 
courtesy 

Such traits may be estimated from observation of the individual, 
achievement in training courses, and casual work experiences. 

Primary Outdoor Group 

Fanning, Persons with an occupationally significant combination 
of such traits as: 

f ;ood health, physical stamina, agility 
iking for outdoor work 
interest in plant or animal life 
ability to adjust to hours of farm employment 
ability to plan activities on a yearly basis 
individual responsibility 

Such traits may be estimated from achievement in agricultural 
courses, casual work experience, and accomplishment in 4-H or 
related activities. 
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Marine Work. Persons with an occupationally significant com¬ 
bination of such traits as: 
liking for “the sea” or for boats 
good health, physical stamina, agility 
manual dexterity 
mental alertness 
ability to adjust to life at sea 
ability to swim 

Such baits may be estimated from hobbies, reading, and interest in 
such subjects as physical geography, nautical sciences, and social 
studies. 

Forestry Work. Persons with an occupationally significant com¬ 
bination of such traits as: 
good observational ability 
good health, physical stamina, agility 
interest in trees or forest life 
ability to adjust to camp life 

Such traits may be estimated from hobbies or voluntary pursuits, 
casual work experiences, and achievement in related training 
courses. 

Trade Learner Group 

Machine Trades. Persons with an occupationally significant com¬ 
bination of such traits as: 

ability to understand the functional nature of machines and to 
visualize how a part will function by observation of it 
interest in mechanics 

ability to read or to learn to read complicated blueprints and to 
follow detailed specifications 

ability to understand the mathematics of solids and angles 

respect for tools and equipment 

accuracy; precision workmanship 

manual and finger dexterity 

eye-hand co-ordination 

muscular and touch discrimination 

memory for details 

alertness in attending to many items simultaneously 
spatial perception and visual discrimination 
judgment of speed and motion 

ability to plan sequence of operations and judgment in selecting 
method for doing work 

Such traits may be estimated from aptitude tests, interest and 
achievement in vocational courses, and leisure time activities such 
as repairing autos, bicycles, or home appliances. 
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Crafts. 


YOUR job 

persons with an occupationally significant combination 


of such traits as* 

craftmansbip : perseverencc, patience, accuracy, respect for tools, 

aesthetic judgment 

ability to read or leam to read complicated blueprints and follow 
detailed specifications 
ability to understand processes involved 

ability to plan sequence of operations and judgment in selecting 
method for doing work 


ability to leam the operation and care of portable tools and sta¬ 
tionary equipment 
interest in working with hands 


manual and finger dexterity 


muscular and touch discrimination 


eye-hand co-ordination 
spatial discrimination 

color vision (especially for graphic art work) 
physical agility (especially for structural work) 
alertness in attending to many items simultaneously (especially 
for processing work) 

mathematical ability to calculate quantities of material needed, 
allowances for waste, and other desired characteristics of fin¬ 
ished product 

Such traits may be estimated from achievement in vocational 
courses, hobbies, samples of work, and scores on aptitude tests. 


Co-ordmative Work Group 

Observational Work. Persons with an occupationally significant 
combination of such traits as: 
capacity for sustained attention 
alertness in attending to many items simultaneously 
ability to follow simple instructions 

good sensory perception: hearing, vision, smell, taste, touch, or 
muscular discrimination 

good eye-hand, eye-foot, or other co-ordinated responses 
ability to adjust to routine work 
calmness and presence of mind in critical situations 
Such traits may be estimated from observation of the individual, 
from scores on aptitude tests, or from achievement in activities re¬ 
quiring physical co-ordination. 

Manipulative Work. Persons with an occupationally significant 
combination of such traits as: 
manual dexterity; finger dexterity; ambidexterity 
ability to develop rapid, rhythmic patterns of movement 
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ability to adjust to routine, repetitive work 
muscular discrimination 
physical stamina 

Such traits may be estimated from scores on aptitude tests and 
achievement in related shop courses or hobbies. 

Manual Labor Croup 

Elemental Work. Persons with an occupationally significant 
combination of such traits as: 
physical agility and endurance 
strength of arms, back, and legs 
ability to do simple physical work 

Such traits may be estimated from medical reports, casual work 
experiences, or observation of the individual. 

YOU NEED INFORMATION, VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE, AND TESTING 
After you have spent some time thinking what you want to 
do and what you can do, you probably want to talk over your 
problem with others. From some of these people you can get 
good and reliable information and they can advise you in a 
■ general way. Others can give you vocational guidance. 

The advice you get will not always be what you want to hear, 
and you have no obligation to accept it. But when you turn 
down a more experienced person’s analysis of your problem, 
be sure that the reason you are giving yourself is something 
that you have also told your advisor. It does you no good to ask 
a person to help you without telling him all the facts, and in 
such cases he may he doing you more harm than good. If you 
find yourself being steered toward a job which you fear will not 
make you happy, say so frankly and try to explain your reasons. 
After all, you are the person who is going to be living with 
the job. 

Where You Can Get General Advice and Information: The 
following types of people can give you general advice and in¬ 
formation: 

Friends and relatives: These are the people who will take the 
greatest personal interest in you but may have little specific 
knowledge and experience in the field. They sometimes have a 
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tendency to be influenced by social and family considerations 
as well as personal happy or unhappy experiences. 

Labor unions and trade associations: These organizations 
generally have excellent information about job potentialities as 
well as being able to recommend individuals who can help you. 

Business and professional people: These are likely to be the 
most hard-headed but can be helpful about opportunities within 
their own fields. The Rotary, Kiwanis, and Lions Clubs, with 
branches in many communities, are helpful organizations. 

Visits to local industries: If you are thinking of an industrial 
position, you may learn a lot by visiting the nearby factories and 
observing the great variety of jobs which go to make up modern 
industry. 

Employment services: All State Employment Services give 
advice and information. Some of them have facilities for counsel¬ 
ing and testing. Private agencies, too, are often excellent sources 
for information. 

Librarians: A librarian usually cannot give you vocational 
advice, but most of them can direct you to books aijd- other 
publications which have a mass of information.*-^^ 

Social agencies: The YMCA , YWCA , YWIIA, the Urban 
League local or National Urban League at 1133 Broadway, New 
York io, the B’nai B’rith local or their National Vocational 
Office, ryq6 M Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C., and 
other social agencies as well as religious groups of all denomina¬ 
tions arc often helpful in giving vocational help or advising 
where you may receive such assistance. 

Educational institutions: Almost all schools and colleges 
have some sort of advisory service. Your own teachers can 
give you valuable help since they know your particular back¬ 
ground, training, and ability. 

Vocational Guidance: Vocational guidance has been defined 
as “the process of assisting an individual to choose an occupa¬ 
tion, prepare for, enter upon and progress in it." You receive 
it only from an expert in the field who is trained to bring to¬ 
gether for you two basic sets of facts: First, he knows the 
potential requirements and limitations of the various jobs in 
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the modern labor market; and second, be can assist you in the 
analysis of your own ability, aptitude, interests, and therefore 
your job possibilities in the light of the modern job potential. 
A vocational guidance expert, in helping you with this analysis 
and his job knowledge, can advise you of the job or jobs which 
best fit your needs and desires and which will give you the best 
chance of success and happiness. 

Through vocational guidance you may be helped to choose 
a general field or occupation, you may be told what further 
training you need and where to get it, or you may be advised 
to steer away from what looks like a natural field for you be¬ 
cause it is in a dying industry or overcrowded occupation. 

Vocational guidance is not, like chemistry, an exact science; 
rather it is a process of helping you to help yourself. No guid¬ 
ance can positively tell you that you will be a success in just 
some one particular job. It cannot even guarantee that you will 
be a success in any. But it can help you to find job satisfaction 
and security without which you will neither be a good worker 
nor a good citizen. 

Vocational Tests: For use in vocational counseling, various 
tests have been devised which are designed to locate interests 
in and aptitudes for general fields of work. In general these are 
psychological tests such as intelligence,' - ’aptitude,‘^'achieve¬ 
ment and trade; and then there are also physical and medical 
tests. 

The trade test is often given at employment agencies to de¬ 
termine proficiency in shorthand and typing or in oral form 
to establish familiarity with various tools, machinery, and 
methods employed in certain skilled occupations. 

None of these tests are conclusive evidence but they will 
often help to show you fields in which you have less ability 
and those in which you have greater ability. 

Where You May Get Vocational Counseling and Testing: 
Only experienced and trained persons can give you helpful 
vocational guidance and testing. You may know of some as^ 
trologer, palmist, -elairvoyant, graphologist, phrenologist, or 
fortune teller who claims to give “expert" advice. But such peo- 
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pie are not technically trained any more than the old Indian 
witch doctors are considered trained according to present-day 
medical standards. There is another group of “experts” who 
advertise mail-order advice. No reputable vocational guidance 
service would think of giving any sort of advice without a 
personal interview. 

So much for the people to keep away from. There are still 
plenty of places where you can get expert vocational guidance 
and vocational testing. Among these are: 

State Employment Service: Local offices in larger communities 
have trained vocational counselors on their staffs, often with 
special assistants for young workers, veterans, and the physically 
handicapped. Some offices are also equipped to give aptitude 
trade tests. 

Educational institutions: Many high schools and technical 
schools have trained vocational guidance officers on their staffs, 
and iii some cities this assistance is available to out-of-school 
persons. 

Many colleges and universities have trained faculty mem¬ 
bers, deans, psychologists, and others who are available for 
consultation and advice. This service is generally available upon 
entrance, during the course of study, and at the time of gradua¬ 
tion. Your school or college wants you to be a success. You 
would be foolish to ignore the facilities available to help you. 

State guidance service: Some of the states have set up local 
guidance bureaus. For further information’ write your state de¬ 
partment of education. 

Group counseling: Watch the newspapers or inquire at local 
employment service offices or your school for guidance forums 
or group counseling under the auspices of various educational, 
industrial, or community groups, 

Fce-charging vocational guidance and testing services: In 
some communities there are private fee-charging bureaus or 
agencies which offer vocational guidance and/or testing service. 
You can probably check such places through the local State 
Employment Service office, your school, or the local office of the 
Better Business Bureau. Should you be unable to locate a re- 
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sponsible service in your community, the following two pro¬ 
fessional organizations, though they do not conduct testing and 
counseling services, may be able to recommend to you an in¬ 
dividual or organization qualified to render this service or 
inform you where you can get further information: National 
Vocational Guidance Association, Inc., 82 Beaver Street, New 
York 5, N, Y. American Psychological Association, 1515 Mas¬ 
sachusetts Avenue, Washington 5, D. C. 

FOR VETERANS 

For you, as a veteran, there is also available a vocational 
counseling service under the auspices of the Vocational and 
Educational Rehabilitation Division of the Veterans’ Admin¬ 
istration. In order to secure such service, apply to the nearest 
regional office of the Veterans’ Administration and they will 
inform you where such service is available, either at the regional 
office or at one of the many guidance centers which have been 
established all over the country. 

Should you be a disabled war veteran, it is suggested that you 
read Chapter 10, “Further Training and Retraining,” where 
you will find specific information regarding counseling under 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Training Program. 

In some states veterans can also receive vocational guidance 
from counselors on the staff of the State Veterans’ Commission. 



^ CHAPTER 2 ^ 


Where People Work and What 
They Do 

Y OU should not have any trouble finding all sorts of in¬ 
formation about where people work and what they do. 
'Hiere are books, magazines, pamphlets, and even news¬ 
papers about the labor market in this country. Some of this 
material is published by federal and state governments and 
some by private firms. References are made all through this 
book to source data which can help you at various stages in 
your search for the right job. If you have a library near you, 
learn to use it soon and often. 

Much of the material published in this field is technical and 
designed for vocational counselors and interviewers in employ¬ 
ment and personnel offices. Still, a great deal of it, properly 
used, can be of much help to the ordinary job seeker in select¬ 
ing a future career and planning a job-seeking campaign. Many 
times you will find useful suggestions in this material about 
subjects you had not even considered. Or you will receive re¬ 
assurance on ideas which you have been vaguely considering. 

When you think you know what you want to do, or else 
when you are only considering a particular field, you should 
read everything you can on the subject before making up your 
mind. 

HOW THE CENSUS CLASSIFIES WORKERS IN THE LABOR MARKET 

According to the Federal Bureau of the Census, people are 
working in the following industries or services ' 


30 
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Agriculture, Forestry, and Fishing 

Mining 

Construction 

Transportation and Communica¬ 
tion 

Manufacturing 

Trade 


Finance, Insurance, and Real 
Estate 

Business and Repair Service 
Domestic and Personal Service 
Amusement and Recreation 
Professional Service 
Government Service 


Within each of the above fields a worker may be engaged in 
any one of a number of occupations, professions, or skills. The 
Bureau of the Census breaks down the occupations as follows: 

Professional Persons Skilled Workers and Foremen 

Proprietors, Managers, and Offi- Semi-skilled Workers 

cials Unskilled Workers 

Clerks and Kindred Workers Service Workers 

Sales Persons 


These categories are general and serve only as a basis for 
classifying all jobs in all industries. If you want to know more 
about the labor market and job classifications, you can get a 
general outline of the subject from a pamphlet, Occupational 
Data for Counsellors , published by the U.S. Department of 
Labor, which can be purchased (io$) from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 


THE DICTIONARY OF OCCUPATIONAL TITLES 

Probably the first question you will be asked when you go 
out looking for a job will be “What kind of a job do you want?” 
If you give a vague answer, you will have a black mark against 
you from the beginning, but if you can give a specific name 
of an occupation, you will start off without this handicap. 

There is a book entitled The Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles which lias exactly this information. Even if you have no 
immediate problem, it is a fascinating book to browse through 
because it gives an excellent picture of the broad scope of 
available jobs in this country. 

The Occupational Dictionary defines over 21,000 occupations 
under more than 32,000 job titles. You can find out, for in¬ 
stance, what a patternmaker does, what a jigger is, what a har- 
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ness maker does. If you want to be a carpenter the dictionary 
will tell you the sixty possible fields of specialization. If you 
arc looking for a clerical job, you may find that you are qualified 
for one or more of the forty types of specialty clerks. 

The dictionary' also lists in job families the various occupa¬ 
tions which occur most commonly in major industries, group¬ 
ing the occupations which arc related because of similar skills, 
training, or abilities which they demand. 

It also includes a glossary' of various terms used in industry 
and a list of common commodities sold in both wholesale and 
retail trade with the titles under which the vendors are classi¬ 
fied. These lists can help you in locating the proper title for 
individuals selling common commodities as well as giving you a 
handy list of occupational titles arranged by industry. 

The Occupational Dictionary is published in various parts, 
Part I of which, described above, is really the only section of 
interest to the average job seeker. A publication of the U.S. 
Employment Service of the Federal Department of Labor, it 
can be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. ($2.00) plus a later supple¬ 
ment ($1,25). It is available in many schools, colleges, and 
public libraries for reference. Your nearest State Employment 
Sendee office may also be willing to let you look through it. 

HOW TO STUDY AN OCCUPATION* 

Finding out about a particular job or occupation is not easy 
but it is worth a little time and effort to do it right. This is more 
important in some fields than in others, but it is generally true 
that the more you know about your chosen field, the better 
qualified you will be to look for a job. 

Here is a detailed outline for a possible "occupation study" 
which touches the high spots in any particular field. You will 
find at least some information on all these points in the chap¬ 
ters of this hook. For the special topics which seem especially 

* Taken (with minor changes) from "Content of a Good Occupational 
Monograph—The Basic Outline” published in Occupations, The Voca¬ 
tional Guidance Magazine, October, 1940. 
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important in your field of interest, you will also find informa¬ 
tion about how you can get further and more detailed back¬ 
ground data. Don’t try to struggle through the outline word for 
word. Just glance at the headings and what topics appear to be 
the most significant in the fields of interest. These are the 
points to read carefully and then to study and examine more 
slowly and carefully. 

AN OUTLINE FOR STUDY OF AN OCCUPATION 

I. History of the Occupation 

II. Importance of the Occupation and Its Relation to Society 

III. Number of Workers Engaged in Occupation—In Imme¬ 

diate Area and die United States 

A. Total number engaged in occupation 

B. Total males under 18, over 18 

C. Total females under 18, over 18 

D. Number of other significant groups, such as Negroes 
and others 

IV. Need for Workers—Trends 

Is there an increase or decrease in number of workers 
in relation to population and other occupations? Is 
there an over- or undersupply of workers? Where are 
the principal centers where undersupply or ovcrsupply 
is especially outstanding? Will important trends effect 
number of workers? 

V. Duties 

A. What are specific tasks performed by workers in each 
occupation; divisions of the work; with which other 
occupations may this work be combined; nature of 
the work; tools, machine, and materials used in the 
performance of the work? 

B. Definition of Occupation 

1. As given in the law (that is, in licensing legislation 
for barbers, undertakers, architects, etc.) 

2. As determined by an official organization (union, 
professional association) 

3. Carefully formulated definition acceptable to those 
in the occupation (the definition may be found in 
the Directory of Occupational Titles 

VI. Qualifications 

A. Sex; opportunities for both sexes, What are restric¬ 
tions on married women, if any? 
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B. Age; what age, if any, is required for entrance, for 
retirement; age qualification preferred by employers? 

C. Race or nationality; arc there restrictions regarding 
employment of special races or nationalities? 

D. Other qualifications, are there special physical, men¬ 
tal, social, and moral qualifications, excluding quali¬ 
fications that obviously are necessary for success in 
any type of work? Are there tests for employment or 
selection? 

E. Special skills essential to performance on the job. 

F. Special tools or equipment; are there any special tools 
or equipment essential for the performance of the 
job which must be supplied by the worker? 

G. Legislation affecting occupation; what laws are there 
regulating occupation? Is a license or certificate neces¬ 
sary? 

VII. Preparation 

A. General education 

1. Necessary; what definite amount of general educa¬ 
tion is absolutely necessary for successful perform¬ 
ance of duties? 

2. Desirable; what amount of general education is de¬ 
sirable and aic there any special courses of value? 

B. Special training, including probable cost of training 

1. Necessary; what definite amount of special training 
is absolutely necessary for the successful perform¬ 
ance of duties 7 

2. Desirable; what amount of special training is desir¬ 
able and what special courses are of value? 

3. Training Centers 

a. Schools offering special training; what special 
schools arc there for prepanng for this occupa¬ 
tion—local and elsewhere? 

b. Training on the job; special plans for training 
on the ]ob, such as apprenticeship system, classes 
in the plant, in-service training for veterans, etc. 

c. Others; what other type of training is possible? 

C. Experience 

1. Necessary; what definite experience is necessary 
before entering this occupation? What are related 
experiences on other types of jobs? 

2. Desirable; what type of experience is desirable 
before entering this occupation? 
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VIII. Methods of Entering 

A. Use of special employment agencies. Which agencies 
specialize in placing workers? 

B. Use of other methods and channels; civil service ex- 
amination, etc 

IX. Length of Time Before Skill Is Attained 

Include special regulations regarding union or other ap¬ 
prentice rules. Instruction may cover a period of one 

week to three months. How soon is the maximum rate 

of pay reached? 

X. Advancement 

A. Line of promotion; what are the jobs from which and 
to which the worker may be promoted? 

B. Opportunity for advancement; what are the difficul¬ 
ties or certainties of promotion and on what does 
promotion depend? 

XI. Related Occupations to Which Job May Lead 

XII. Earnings. Are there deductions for uniforms, equipment, 
etc., and additions because of tips, commission, etc ? 

A. Beginning; what is wage or range of wages received 
by beginners? 

B. Most common; what is wage or range of wages re¬ 
ceived by largest number of workers? 

C. Maximum; what is wage or range of wages received 
by most highly skilled workers 7 What are they per 
hour, month, or year, according to common method 
of payment 7 What is weekly rate; what is the number 
of scheduled hours per week? What are yearly-life 
earnings, pensions, unemployment compensation, 
regulation of union, of laws 7 Do workers come under 
the benefits of Federal Old Age and Survivor law and 
State Unemployment Compensation law? 

D. Regulations—laws, labor hoard, union, etc. 

XIII. Hours 

A. Daily 

B. Weekly 

C. Overtime; how frequent? 

D. Irregular hours or shifts 

E. Vacation; is it allowed with pay? 

F - Regulations—laws, labor board, union, etc. 

XIV. Regularity of Employment 

A. Normal months 

B. Busy months 

C. Dull months 
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D. Shutdowns of plant 

E. Cyclical unemployment; what is number of workers 
employed during these various seasons? Do plants 
shut down entirely during dull months? What per 
cent of the force is retained? What pur cent added as 
extra workers during busy months? Are there at¬ 
tempts to regularize employment and what is the 
effect of seasonal employment on the worker? 

XV. Health and Accident Hazards 

What are special health and accident risks connected 
with the occupations and the ways these may be guarded 
against? Is there any state legislation such as compensa¬ 
tion for occupational disease, for example, which may 
have special bearing? Are there any mental health haz¬ 
ards? 

XVI. Organizations 

A. Employers—function, purpose, size, etc. 

B. Employes—function, what arc their activities, pur¬ 
pose, and strength? Does union have employment 
bureau, benefit fund, etc. If so, what? Are there any 
difficulties of entrance or especially large fees and 
dues? Where there are two or more unions what is 
size of membership of each, if possible, or other evi¬ 
dence of relative strength? 

XVII. Typical Places of Employment 

For example, electrician may find employment in electri¬ 
cal repair shops, doing wiring with construction com¬ 
panies; with a gas and electnc company; in a power 
house; m the maintenance department of factories using 
electrical machinery', etc, 

XVIII. Supplementary Information 

A. Suggested readings 

B. Magazines 

C. Films 

D. Pictures 

E. Other sources of information (federal and state gov¬ 
ernmental departments—U.S. Census Reports, State 
Employment Service, key firms and persons who may 
he contacted for further information.) 

INFORMATION ABOUT OCCUPATIONS AND INDUSTRIES 

Once you have the correct title for any job, you can begin to 
go to work to get more detailed information. Pamphlets, mon¬ 
ographs, and guides published by governmental agencies and 
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private concerns will tell you what a worker does at his job, 
why he does it, how he does it, what skills are required. They 
explain the required tools, machinery, general physical require- 
ments of the job, related occupations, educational prerequisites, 
training requirements, previous desirable work experience, apti¬ 
tudes, hobbies, and personal interests which can be of help. 

These guides inform you about industries which utilize the 
occupation, what the health and accident hazards are, what the 
regularity of employment is, opportunity for advancement, av¬ 
erage earnings, customary hours of work, typical places of em¬ 
ployment, glossary of terms, occupation trends, industry trends, 
national importance of the industry, names of labor and profes¬ 
sional organizations associated with the field, and related read¬ 
ing lists. 

In specialized fields, such as the professional groups, these 
leaflets contain lists of possible fields of specialization, required 
degrees and licenses, alternate titles, related fields and related 
nonprofessional fields, civil service opportunities, and profes¬ 
sional organizations and journals. 

Government Publications: Many federal and state agencies 
publish material on occupations and industries such as described 
above, and although many of these informative publications 
are written for the use of vocational counselors, they are helpful 
to job seekers. 

A pamphlet describing scientific and professional personnel 
entitled The National Roster can be procured free from the 
U. S. Department of Labor, U. S. Employment Service, Na¬ 
tional Roster of Scientific and Specialized Personnel Office, 
Washington, D. C.; another one entitled Occupational Analy¬ 
sis Publications can be procured free from the U. S. Depart¬ 
ment of Labor, U. S. Employment Service, Occupational 
Analysis and Industrial Service Division, Washington, D. C. 
Another pamphlet entitled Guide to Occupational Choice and 
Training is described in one of the following pages under pub¬ 
lications of the Office of Education. A list of industrial and 
occupational material published by various federal agencies is 
found in the Appendix 
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Publications of U. S. Department of Labor: The Labor 
Market, published monthly by the U. S. Employment Service, 
summarizes national labor market conditions throughout the 
nation. You may be able to study tins publication in your 
public library or your local State Employment Service office may 
permit you to look at it. Or you can subscribe for it for $1.00 per 
year through the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern¬ 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

In most of the leading industrial areas of the country, local 
labor market information is also available through the State 
Employment Service office. 

Monthly Labor Review: The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
publishes the Monthly Labor Review giving valuable industrial 
and occupational information. It can be procured from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Of¬ 
fice, at 30^ a copy, or $3 50 per year. It may be available in your 
local library. 

Labor Information Bulletin: This monthly bulletin contains 
articles and statistics dealing with trends in industries and oc¬ 
cupations. It can be procured from the Superintendent of Doc¬ 
uments, U. S. Government Printing Office, for $1.00 per year. 

Employment Service Review: This is published monthly 
by the U. S. Employment Service and can he purchased for 
$1.00 per year from the U. S. Government Printing Office. It 
is of primary value only to counselors. 

The Women’s Bureau publishes industrial and occupational 
information of interest to women. 

Publication of Federal Security Administration: The Chil¬ 
dren’s Bureau publishes industrial and occupational informa¬ 
tion of interest to young workers. 

The Occupational Information and Guidance Service of the 
Office of Education has many interesting pamphlets and guid¬ 
ance leaflets. Among others is the pamphlet entitled Guide to 
Occupational Choice and Training (Vocational Division Bulletin 
No. 236) which can be purchased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, for 35^. While 
this pamphlet is directed to vocational counselors and teachers, 
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it is also of value to workers as it lists occupational books cov¬ 
ering many occupations. 

Publications of Federal Department of Commerce- Numer¬ 
ous pamphlets on commerce and industry (see Chapter 12, 
“Do You Want To Be On Your Own”). 

Publications of Federal Department of Agriculture- Numer¬ 
ous pamphlets on farming and jobs in agriculture (see Chapter 
12). 

Private Publications: Many trade organizations and labor 
unions publish valuable information (free) about occupations 
and industries. Private publishers have printed many books 
similar to this one on careers and occupations, some of which 
are sure to be available in your public library. 

The following publishers make a specialty of articles and 
pamphlets on occupations, similar to those of the various gov¬ 
ernment agencies described above. A postcard to these concerns 
will bring you a list of their publications. 

Bellman Publishing Co., 6 Park Street, Boston 8, Mass. 

B'nai B'rith Vocational Service Bureau, 1746 M Street, N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 

Commonwealth Book Co., 80 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
4, Ill. 

Glamour Magazine, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

The Institute for Research, 537 South Dearborn Avenue, Chi¬ 
cago, Ill. 

Mademoiselle, 122 East 42 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

Morgan-Dillon Co., 5154 North Clark Street, Chicago 40, Ill. 

National Vocational Guidance Association, Inc., 82 Beaver Sreet, 
New York 5, N. Y., publishes Occupation, The Vocational Guid¬ 
ance Journal. Price $4.50 per year, single copies, 6o<L 

New York University, Washington Square, New York 3, N. Y. 
publishes monthly the Occupational Index which lists currently all 
the latest occupational information published in the country. Price 
$5.00 per year. 

Tire Quame Corporation, 35 East Wackcr Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 

Rochester Institute of Technology, 65 Plymouth Avenue, Roch¬ 
ester 8, N. Y. 

Row, Peterson & Co., Evanston, III, 

Science Research Associates, 228 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
4, Ill. 
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Vocational Guidance Manuals, Inc., 228 Varick Street, New 
York 14, N. Y. 

Western Personnel Service, 130 North Raymond Avenue, Pasa¬ 
dena 1, Cal. 

Industrial Films: A source of occupational and industrial in¬ 
formation are educational motion pictures. Many of these films 
are shown from time to time in local theaters, schools, and 
community organizations. The local State Employment Service, 
vocational counselors, or your local librarian can probably tell 
you where you, as an individual, can sec such films or else help 
particular groups obtain such films for private and public 
showings. 

The U. S. Employment Service of the U. S. Department of 
Labor has a free pamphlet, Industrial Films, giving a summary 
and evaluation of selected films together with information 
about where they may be obtained. 

Radio: More recently much information of this type is be¬ 
coming available over the radio, both over local stations and 
network programs. If listener response warrants, it may be ex¬ 
pected that this innovation will be followed by regularly heard 
programs dealing with labor problems and employment possi¬ 
bilities before long. 

Libraries: Public and school libraries have a wealth of ma¬ 
terial about industries and occupations. Some libraries have 
established special shelves for this type of material. Libraries of 
trade, professional, and labor organizations have publications of 
special interest to their members. 

CIVIL SERVICE 

The largest employer in the United States is the government. 
It may be the federal government, or a state, county, or mu¬ 
nicipal government. All government jobs are divided into two 
general categories, civil service and non-civil service. 

Federal Civil Service:* Most of the positions in the agencies 

* Based on Working hr the Federal Government, U.S. Civil Service 
Commission. For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Govern¬ 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. Price 15^ 
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which comprise the executive branch of the federal government 
_the Post Ofhce Department, Agriculture, War, Navy, In¬ 
terior, the Interstate Commerce Commission, the Federal 
Security Administration, and so on—are filled in accordance with 
the competitive requirements of the Civil Service Act. This 
act established a merit system of federal employment under 
which appointments to jobs are made on the basis of merit and 
fitness, without regard to political or personal considerations. 

All positions subject to the competitive requirements of the 
Civil Service Act are known as “classified” positions and they 
comprise what is known as the classified service. There are also 
jobs in the executive branch of the government plus most of 
the jobs in the legislative and judiciary branches which are 
not subject to competitive examinations. These are the ex¬ 
cepted, nonclassified, or “exempt” jobs. 

Advantages and disadvantages of civil service jobs: The chief 
advantage offered by civil service is security. Governmental 
activities are ordinarily not so subject to economic changes as 
private industry Furthermore, promotion and tenure are not 
ordinarily affected by political changes or the whims of a su¬ 
perior. The increasing prestige of public service also gives the 
government worker a justified feeling of pride and satisfaction. 

There are other advantages of government service. Many 
agencies and departments conduct their own educational pro¬ 
grams or offer facilities for further training in conjunction with 
outside educational institutions. Civil service training is also 
highly considered as a steppingstone to some positions outside 
the governmental field. In many instances length of service 
brings automatic salary increases, vacation, and sick leaves which 
are based on definite schedules. Also civil service employes 
benefit by a pension system which guarantees old-age protec¬ 
tion. 

On the other side of the ledger, civil service jobs by and 
large are not so well paid as comparable positions in private 
industry. That is, in a sense, the price the worker must pay for 
his security. In many instances length of service brings small 
salary increases which would not be guaranteed in private em- 
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ployment. Another limitation on the civil service worker is the 
prohibition from participating in political activity. This applies 
to all federal employes and in some states to their employes. 
This docs not, of course, curtail any individual right to vote 
or to express privately his beliefs and opinions on political 
matters. 

Should you decide to make civil sendee your professional 
career eventually, it may be advisable for you to spend some 
time in commerce and industry to gain a certain type of work 
experience. Some civil sendee examinations even specify the 
need of such background. 

Applying for a federal civil service job: If you want to apply 
for a federal civil sendee job you will have to take a competitive 
examination conducted by the United States Civil Service 
Commission. 

Information on examinations is maintained by local civil serv¬ 
ice boards, generally located in the post office building in all 
cities with first- or second-class post offices. Larger cities have 
a branch-regional office of the Civil Sendee Commission itself. 
These local boards should be able to tell you what you need 
to know about civil service examinations, what is open, and 
when and where they will be held. If you cannot get the infor¬ 
mation you want at the local board, get in touch with the near¬ 
est regional or branch-regional office. 

Announcement about examinations are issued by the central 
office in Washington and contain full information. If your 
local office cannot spare a copy, you can generally get one by 
writing directly to Washington. These announcements will 
tell you: whether or not you must submit any written applica¬ 
tion forms, whether there are age limits, what are the experi¬ 
ence requirements, the duties of the job, the salary—or salary 
range—possible locations for the job, and of course the time 
and place where the examination itself will be held. In some of 
the larger cities weekly newspapers are published, giving infor¬ 
mation about civil service examinations. 

For most government jobs the only physical requirements are 
ability to hold the position. Educational requirements vary, 
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but frequently you will be able to substitute experience for 
education. Some examinations are restricted to veterans, but 
most federal positions are open to all citizens, irrespective of 
race, color, or creed, provided the basic requirements listed in 
any examination announcement are met. Some examinations 
are held regularly, but the majority are given at irregular times 
as dictated by the needs of the government. 

After you have located an examination you want to take, you 
can submit an application to take the test. These blanks are 
generally available at first- and second-class post offices and at 
all offices of the Civil Service Commission. 

This application form is important and should be filled out 
with great care. Civil service examiners and the appointing of¬ 
ficer must form their conclusions as to your qualifications on 
the basis of the information you furnish, so “tell the whole 
story” and tell it clearly with emphasis on the relationship of 
your specific type of experience to the requirements of the ex¬ 
amination. Be sure that you include all your educational, tech¬ 
nical, and work experience. 

It’s a good idea to keep a copy of your application blank since 
you may want to apply for other examinations and much of the 
required information may be the same. There is no limit to 
the number of examinations you may apply for. 

After submitting your application, you should check to see 
whether you can prepare for the examination. You may be able 
to get old copies of the same examination, or a list of sample 
questions. In some cities there are civil service schools which 
hold special courses for specific examinations. Before you de¬ 
cide to attend any of these schools be sure to read Chapter 10, 
“Further Training and Retraining.” 

If your qualifications are acceptable to the Commission, you 
should receive within thirty days an admission card to the ex¬ 
amination, telling you exactly where to go and what time to be 
there. You will also be advised whether you need any special 
equipment, such as drafting tools, a typewriter, or a photo¬ 
graph. If you have to move between the time you receive your 
admission card and the time of the examination, you may take 
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the examination in another place, irrespective of your residence 
as submitted on your original application. 

Assembled and unassembled examinations: There are two 
major types of examinations, namely “assembled” and “unas¬ 
sembled.” An "assembled” examination is a written one and 
practical in nature; that is, it will be related to the position to 
which appointment is sought or it will test your ability to learn 
those duties. You will be rated in an “assembled” examination 
on the basis of the score you make on your written answers 
and on your educational and work experience background. 
Written examinations vary, depending greatly on the types of 
civil service position for which they are testing. Frequently they 
are "short answer” tests to be answered by using a single word 
or number. 

If you are taking an “unassembled” examination you do not 
need to report for a written examination, but you are required 
to submit information as to your education and work experience 
and your publications. You are then rated on the basis of this 
information. You may be required to submit theses, publica¬ 
tions, and evidence of your background. The sworn statements 
you submit and the accuracy of them will be checked by the 
Civil Service Commission. Before appointment you may he 
required to take an oral character and physical examination. 
The Commission may also include a general adaptability test 
and a test designed to measure specific knowledge about abilities 
required for different positions. Another type is the proficiency 
test through which professional knowledge may be demanded. 

Appointment: If you score at least 70 per cent in the exam¬ 
ination, your name is placed on a list of “eligibles,” known as 
a "register.” The list is arranged in order of score, and appoint¬ 
ments are made from the top. Generally three names are sub¬ 
mitted by the Civil Service Commissioner to any officer desir¬ 
ing to fill a position ancl he must choose one of the three. You 
need not accept a position which has been offered to you, and 
prompt explanation to the Commission for your declination 
will not jeopardize your chances for future consideration. 

If you have not received an appointment within a year after 
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passing your examination, you will probably have to take an¬ 
other test. The ordinary life for a register is just one year unless 
the entire list is extended by the Commission. 

An eligible of any rank may be passed by if he or she has a 
wife or husband already in the federal service, or if two other 
members of the family are so employed. 

Before you receive an appointment from the eligible list, an 
investigator from the Civil Service Commission will check 
the statements on your application and often may go to see the 
persons listed as references. Untruths on your application may 
be sufficient to bar you from a job. Before you start your job, 
you will also have to undergo a thorough physical examination 
and be fingerprinted. 

Probationary period and removal: Before receiving perma¬ 
nent civil service status, you will have to serve one year on pro¬ 
bation. During that time you may be discharged upon the writ¬ 
ten recommendation of your superior. Even after you obtain 
permanent status, you may be removed at any time for any 
cause which will “promote the efficiency of the service”—that 
is, for physical or mental unfitness, unbecoming conduct, ha¬ 
bitual intoxication, or unsatisfactory service. 

Efficiency ratings: Once a year all federal employes receive 
efficiency ratings. An unsatisfactory rating is sufficient grounds 
for dismissal. A rating of “Good” or better entitles a worker to 
a promotion after a specific number of months. But more im¬ 
portant, efficiency ratings are used to determine eligibility for 
promotion when better jobs open up, or conversely as a basis 
for discharge when a reduction in force is ordered. Other con¬ 
siderations used for reducing staff in a federal agency are sen¬ 
iority, veterans’ preference, and type of appointment. 

Reinstatement: If you are laid off, provided you have not 
been discharged, you may be reinstated in civil service although 
you may be required to take a noncompetitive examination. If 
you have worked less than five years, your reinstatement rights 
are generally no longer than the period during which you were 
on the federal payroll. If you have held a job more than five 
years, your reinstatement rights become permanent. 
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Employe unions: There are a number of federal employe 
unions and employe organizations that aim to improve working 
conditions of federal employes. No federal worker is required 
to join a union. 

Retirement fund: Because federal employes are not eligible 
for social security benefits, a special five per cent deduction is 
made from each pay check to provide for retirement payments. 
These deductions plus interest make up pension payments for 
anyone employed by the federal government for more than five 
years. Anyone leaving the federal government before five years 
receives a Tefund of his contributions to the retirement fund. 

Veterans’ preference: Men and women who served in the 
armed forces during time of war are accorded what is known as 
“veterans’ preference” under civil service regulations. Five 
points are generally added to the examination rating of all such 
veterans honorably discharged except for disabled veterans, 
when a lo-poiut preference is granted. Wives of veterans who 
cannot qualify as well as widows of veterans are also accorded 
the 10-point differential. These are some other veteran-prefer¬ 
ence benefits: 

The names of 10-point preference eligibles automatically go 
to the head of lists of eligibles, except in the case of profes¬ 
sional or scientific positions with a basic entrance salary of more 
than $3,000 a year. For such positions, the names of 10-point 
preference eligibles are entered on the list of eligibles along 
with those of 5-point preference eligibles and nonpreference 
eligibles, in the order of ratings. The name of a 5-point veteran 
is entered on the list ahead of the name of a nonveteran having 
the same rating. 

Examinations for custodian, guard, elevator operator, and 
messenger positions are restricted to veterans so long as veteran 
applicants arc available. The President of the United States 
has the authority to designate other positions for which, during 
the last war and for five years following it, competition shall 
he restricted to preference applicants, so long as such applicants 
arc available, In July, 1945, five such positions were designated 
by the President, They are: Veterans’ relations adviser in the 
Office of Price Administration; and contact officer, assistant 
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contact officer, senior contact (officer) representative, and con¬ 
tact representative in the Veterans’ Administration. 

Under certain conditions, veterans may apply for examina¬ 
tions which have “closed.” (Following the closing date for 
receipt of applications, an examination is said to have “closed,” 
and applications are no longer accepted from the general pub¬ 
lic.) A veteran who has been granted a 5-point preference may, 
within one year of his separation from the armed forces, apply 
for any examination (except a postmaster examination) which 
has closed but for which a list of eligibles exists or is about to 
be established. A veteran granted a 10-point preference may, at 
any time, apply for an examination for any position in the fed¬ 
eral service to which any appointment has been made within 
the preceding three years. 

Veterans have many other privileges in federal civil service. 
These are described in pamphlets entitled From Military Serv¬ 
ice to Civil Service and Facts About Jobs in Government for 
Veterans, and can be procured free of charge from the United 
States Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C., or the 
Regional Offices of the Commission. 

State, County, and Municipal Civil Service: Many of the 
states, counties, and larger cities have adopted some form of 
civil service or merit system. In most cases the positions are re¬ 
stricted to residents of the particular state, county, or city, al¬ 
though in the filling of high-grade positions the majority waive 
this residential restriction. Usually the resident requirement is 
one year within a state, while those for cities and counties vary 
from one month to a year. 

For more information regarding state, county, and city civil 
service, write to the department of your state responsible for 
carrying out the laws. For information about “exempt jobs” 
see "Governmental Nonclassified Jobs” below. 

In many of these governmental units veterans are also en¬ 
titled to civil service preference. For information about state’s 
preferences inquire of your state Civil Service Commission or 
State Veterans’ Commission. For information about counties or 
cities, inquire at the county seat, city hall, or State Veterans’ 
Commission, 
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GOVERNMENTAL NONCLASSIFIED JOBS 

Many positions in federal, state, and local governmental 
units are in nonclassified civil service and are known as “non- 
classified,” "uoncompctith c,” ‘‘exempt,” or “excepted.” If you 
arc interested in such a position, you must make your applica¬ 
tion through the personnel office of the department of the 
agency for which you want to work. If such a job is with tire 
federal government your senator or congressman can he of 
help, in the same way people holding public offices or those 
who have political connections can aid you m securing a state 
or local position or give you a lead to them. The endorsement 
of your local political party leaders may also help. 

You may object to the idea of "pull," but there are distinc¬ 
tions in the connotations of the word. In many cases it merely 
means a letter of introduction or a recommendation from the 
"right people.” On the other hand, "pull" might be an expres¬ 
sion of the old philosophy of “to the victor belong the spoils,” 
the patronage method which was greatly used before the de¬ 
velopment of merit systems and which frequently placed 
people in jobs regardless of their qualifications. As long as you 
have confidence that you have the ability and qualifications for 
the job, do not hesitate to use your connections. In many in¬ 
stances, being in a nonclassified job which may be of temporary 
nature may eventually lead to a permanent position subject to 
civil service examination. 

COMMISSION SALES JOBS 

In most cases commission sales jobs consist in selling mer¬ 
chandise for a reputable firm on a commission basis either in 
a shop or as a house-to-house canvasser or solicitor. However, 
there are some concerns whose business ethics are not all they 
should be. You should thoroughly investigate concerns whose 
practice is to sell you a kit in which the merchandise is to he 
shown, or the company which requires you to buy their com¬ 
modity. Beware also of commission jobs to sell merchandise 
on the street, excepting where it is the usual practice to sell 
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the commodities in this manner. Where you do take this type 
of commission job, be sure that you have complied with city 
regulations as to licenses. Should you have any doubt as to the 
reputation of the employer, the Better Business Bureau of your 
community can usually give you information. If you have diffi¬ 
culty in collecting your commission, you may also consult with 
the Better Business Bureau, 

INDUSTRIAL HOMEWORK* 

Industrial homework is the old-fashioned system of manu¬ 
facturing in the home with raw material furnished by the em¬ 
ployer and with the finished product being turned over to the 
employer. It is almost always an inefficient and unsound busi¬ 
ness practice, being a carry-over from the old "putting out” 
system of colonial days when goods were produced in homes 
because there were no factories. 

Investigations have repeatedly shown that it is usually a 
means by which unscrupulous employers get work done 
cheaply. Mothers and children, sometimes disabled workers, 
have worked long hours at low pay to supplement the earnings 
of the head of the household. Homework has been found in 
areas with poor and unsanitary conditions in the homes, and 
there is some danger of communicable diseases being eventually 
transmitted to the purchasers of a finished product. 

Because homework is both socially and industrially unsound, 
federal and state laws have been adopted which it is hoped will 
discourage and eventually force the abolition of this practice. 
Under the Federal Wage and Hour Law in many industries, 
and in many states in all industries, no homework may be car¬ 
ried on except by a worker who has been certified for such em¬ 
ployment. These certificates are issued only to workers who are 
unable to work in a factory, either because of disability or be¬ 
cause their presence is needed at home for personal reasons. In 
some states there are even more stringent prohibitions. Should 

* Based on various issues of Industrial Bulletin, published by the New 
York State Department of Labor, Albany, New York; and the Monthly 
Labor Review, June, 1944, published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 
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you be permitted to engage in homework be sure your condi¬ 
tions of employment and your minimum wage is within your 
legal rights under the Federal Wage and Hour Law, and State’s 
homework law. 

If you want more information about the industrial home¬ 
work possibilities and limitations, want to apply for an indus¬ 
trial homework certificate, or have any difficulties in procuring 
your proper wages, get in touch with the Wage and Hour Di¬ 
vision of the U. S. Department of Labor through the nearest 
regional office or with your State Department of Labor. 

SHELTERED WORKSHOPS 

In the larger communities handicapped workers may be able 
to find employment in sheltered workshops. These shops are 
generally operated by nonprofit organizations which are inter¬ 
ested in the care and vocational rehabilitation of physically, 
psychologically, or socially handicapped workers. Here disabled 
workers who can work only part time and need temporary as¬ 
sistance are helped to adjust to various jobs and to develop 
work habits and physical capacities enabling them to adjust to 
the demands of industry' Permanently handicapped persons 
who require sheltered workshop conditions permanently are 
similarly cared for. 

These shops sell their products in competition with regular 
businesses and usually pay the prevailing hourly wages or union 
rates. In some case lower hourly wages may be paid with the 
approval of the Wage and Hour Administration, provided 
workers receive the same piece rate. 

No worker in a sheltered workshop is hurried to find outside 
employment until lie is fully able to work -without harming 
himself or his fellow workers. There are many employers who 
go to sheltered workshops to fill their vacancies and gladly ac¬ 
cept rehabilitated workers recommended by the shop. 

You can find out whether there are any sheltered workshops 
in your community from the State Employment Service, your 
State Department of Labor, or the Council of Social Agencies in 
your community. 
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Wages and Hours 


F OR the average job seeker, the wages or salary paid are an 
important item. It may seem unnecessary to emphasize 
how important it is to find out exactly how much you are 
to receive in your job, but plenty of people have been unhap¬ 
pily surprised with their first pay check or pay envelope because 
they did not really know how much they were to receive. 
Workers lose millions of dollars annually because they are not 
familiar with their rights under various federal and state wage 
laws. 

In various other chapters you will find references about wages 
and increases, so be sure to consult the index. 

DIFFERENT KINDS OF WAGES 

Wages are generally determined by the time worked, by the 
amount produced, or by a combination of both. This is known 
as a "money wage.” Under several laws such as Workmen's 
Compensation or Unemployment Insurance, certain extras such 
as tips, bonus, profit-sharing payments, vacation pay, sickness pay, 
pensions and insurance funds, and even meals and living quar¬ 
ters are considered wages although the worker may receive no 
money wage for some of these items. It is important therefore 
to be absolutely definite when you discuss wages. 

When you are considering a job, be sure you find out the 
basis for payment of wages—by the hour, day, week, semi¬ 
month, month, year, etc. Make sure you understand what rela¬ 
tion your production has, if any, to your wage, and check to 

4 1 
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see if there is a piece-rate arrangement or other incentive. Under 
piece-rate or incentive agreements, you can generally get a good 
estimate of your weekly wage for the number of hours worked 
because your employer or fellow workers with some experience 
will know how much a worker can produce in a given time. In 
some jobs, particularly selling, you may work on a commission 
basis, receiving a certain percentage of your sales instead of, or 
in addition to, a regular weekly minimum salary. 

Before you make any final wage agreement he sure to check 
on the prevailing wage for such a job in your locality. Remem¬ 
ber that there are often both seasonal and regional fluctuations. 
Wherever industries are organized, wages are determined by 
contracts between employers and labor unions. In order to com¬ 
pete in the labor market, even nonunion shops will pay approx¬ 
imately the same w'ages as union ones. Almost always the union 
wage is higher than the legal minimum wage. Frequently there 
will be a special low rate or entry wage for a given short period 
for beginners or apprentices. 

Some employers may also, voluntarily or through an agree¬ 
ment with a union, pay a dismissal or severance wage where a 
worker is laid off through no fault of his. This type of wage is 
usually based on length and quality of service rendered. 

FEDERAL ANT) STATE LAWS AFFECTING WAGES AND HOURS 

Both the federal and state governments have passed so-called 
"wage and hour” laws which set a floor to wages, a ceiling on 
hours, and give special protection to children. They are de¬ 
signed to eliminate labor conditions detrimental to the health, 
efficiency, and welfare of the workers as well as to do away with 
unfair competition based on conditions which are injurious to 
the worker’s health. You may always work for fewer hours and 
more pay than the law states, but in industries covered by laws 
your employer cannot compel you to work longer hours and 
may not pay you less than a certain minimum. 

Federal Fair Labor Standards Act-* This law does not di- 

* Taken from Wage and Hour Digest, published (free) by Wage and 
Hour Division, U.S, Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 
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rectly affect all workers since it covers, with exceptions, only 
those engaged in producing or handling goods which move 
from one state to another, or in any other manner engaged in 
interstate commerce. 

Because of the broad definition of interstate commerce, there 
is a good chance that your job comes under this law. Practically 
all communications employes and manufacturing and merchan¬ 
dising employes are certainly covered. Among the chief groups 
exempted are executives, professionals, outside salesmen, fish¬ 
ermen, seamen, faim workers, local retail and service employes, 
and local newspaper and airline employes. 

Under this law, you must be paid a minimum of 40 cents an 
hour for 40 hours of work.* For all hours over 40, you must be 
paid at time and a half. (For exceptions, see below.) Under no 
conditions may you get less than 40 cents per hour, but you 
may work more than 40 hours in a week. 

The 40 cents per hour minimum applies whether you are 
paid hourly, at piece rate, or on any other basis. Waiting time 
is counted as hours actually worked if the time is spent on duty 
or is too short for you to spend to your own advantage. You 
may be entitled to portal-to-portal time, depending on condi¬ 
tions existing in your place of employment. 

You can figure your regular hourly rate of pay if you are paid 
on a piece-rate basis by dividing your week’s earnings, includ¬ 
ing any production bonus, by the number of hours worked that 
week. Should you work a regular number of hours each week, 
then divide your weekly wage by that regular number of hours 
instead of the actual number of hours worked, in order to find 
your regular hourly rate of pay. To find out what you should be 
paid for overtime, you must first calculate your regular hourly 
rate of pay. Then multiply that by one and a half for each hour 
of overtime over 40 hours a week. 

For the purposes of definition, the 40 hours of the work week 
may be extended over any seven consecutive days and may 
begin at any time or any day of the week. Changes in the work 
week from week to week for the purpose of evading or short- 
circuiting the 40-hour week principle are forbidden by law. 

*The Fair Labor Standards Amendment of 1949 effective January 25, 
iq^o, increased the minimum hourly waee to at least ic. cents an hour. 
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Following is a list of the exceptions to those required by law 
to be paid overtime after 40 hours of work in any week: 

r. Members of unions which have a guaranteed annual wage 
provision approved by the Federal Wage and Hour Administra¬ 
tion based on so many hours per year. In this case, you may 
only receive overtime after 12 hours in any one day or 56 hours 
in a particular week. 

2. Employes in so-called "seasonal” industries as defined by 
the Federal Wage and Flour Administrator. Such employes must 
receive, for not more than 14 weeks in any one year, overtime 
only after 12 hours a day or 56 hours a week. 

3. Employes engaged in first processing, packing, or canning 
fresh fruits and vegetables or handling, slaughtering, and dress¬ 
ing livestock and poultry, or similar work. In such case, the em¬ 
ployes get only straight time for the busiest 14 weeks of the 
year. 

4. Employes engaged in first processing of farm products, 
including milk, ginning or compressing cotton, processing cot¬ 
tonseed, or making cane or beet sugar. Such persons receive 
only straight time for all time worked. 

5. Employes of railroads, truck and bus drivers, and others 
whose hours are controlled by the Interstate Commerce Com¬ 
mission. In such case the Interstate Commerce Commission 
regulations take precedence over the provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. 

Learners, apprentices, messengers, and handicapped workers 
may be employed at less than 40 cents an hour under special 
certification by the Wage and Hour Administrator. 

If any union agreement or state or local law allows for longer 
hours or less pay than the Federal Wage and Hour Law, the 
federal law automatically supersedes all other laws, and con¬ 
tracts. On the other hand, the minimum provisions of the law 
cannot be used by any employer as a justification for reducing 
wages or increasing hours. 

If you believe that your employer is violating the Wage and 
Hour Law by either underpaying or working you excessive 
hours, get in touch with the regional office of the Wage and 
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Hour Division of the U. S. Department of Labor. They will 
keep your name confidential, and under the law, your employer 
may not discharge or penalize you in any way for getting in 
touch with them. If your claim is justified, the Wage and Hour 
Division will try to help you obtain your back wages. If they 
cannot get you the money, you may still go to the courts your¬ 
self and if you are successful and your employer is found guilty, 
he will be compelled to pay you the unpaid wages and in many 
cases twice the amount, all the court costs, plus an attorney’s 
fees. 

For a more complete description of the Wage and Hour 
Law, you should send for the pamphlet on this subject issued 
by the Wage and Hour Division of the U. S. Department of 
Labor, either in Washington, D. C., or at one of the regional 
offices. 

The Walsh-TIealy Act: This law, also known as the Public 
Contracts Act, applies in all cases where an employer has made 
a contract of more than $10,000 with the federal government 
for either goods or services. If you are employed under such a 
contract (except in an office, supervisory, custodial, or mainte¬ 
nance job), you are entitled to a minimum wage and to time 
and a half for overtime after 8 hours per day or 40 hours per 
week, whichever is greater. If you believe you have a claim 
under the provisions of this act, get in touch with the Wage 
and Hours Division of the U. S. Department of Labor. 

State Minimum Wage and Hours Laws: Because the federal 
law applies only to workers engaged in interstate commerce, 
various states have passed their own minimum wage laws. These 
state laws today apply only to women and children with the 
exception of the Connecticut law which also applies to men. 
A few state laws apply only to women and girls. Most of these 
state laws do not set any single, fiat minimum rate applying to 
all occupations, but provide that wage boards may establish 
minimum rates industry by industry. Twenty-six states, Alaska, 
Hawaii, the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico have mini¬ 
mum wage laws today. Hawaii and Puerto Rico have wage and 
hour laws modeled in part on the federal act. 
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Almost ever)’ state lias some kind of law limiting hours. 
Twenty states and the District of Columbia set a maximum 
work week of 4<S hours for women. Three states set lower limits. 
Some state hours laws apply to men in certain occupations 
where health and safety are especially concerned, such as work 
under compressed air in mining and smelting ores. Montana is 
the only state with a 48-hour law which covers both men and 
women. Many of the state hours laws set such a high limit—60 
hours, for example—that the law actually gives little protection. 

For additional information about laws affecting women or 
child labor see Chapter 6. The Department of Labor of the state 
in question can be called upon for their state laws. 

What Happens When the State and Federal Laws Both Ap¬ 
ply: Suppose you are covered by a state law which says you 
may not work more than 48 hours a week, and you are also 
covered by the Fair Libor Standards Act. In this case your 
employer must pay you time and a half after 40 hours of work 
a week but cannot employ you more than 48 hours a week. 
Suppose you are entitled to a minimum wage of 40 cents an 
hour under the Fair Labor Standards Act and a minimum wage 
of 45 cents an hour according to a minimum wage under the 
state law. Your employer must pay you 45 cents an hour, since 
you are always entitled to the higher minimum, whether it is 
state or federal. Likewise, if the Fair Labor Standards Act sets 
a 40-cent minimum and a state law sets a 35-cent minimum, 
your employer must pay you 40 cents an hour. The higher 
standard always prevails. 

DEDUCTIONS FROM WAGES 

You are almost certain to have some portion of your wages 
withheld by your employer for any one of a number of reasons. 
Be sure that you check the money withheld and that your 
“take-home” pay is correct. 

Among the reasons for withholding a portion of an employe's 
wages are: Federal Income Withholding Tax, Old-Age and 
Survivors’ Insurance, in some states Unemployment Compen¬ 
sation contributions, union dues under a checkoff agreement, 
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and contributions to other funds voluntarily agreed upon by 
workers and employers. 

COLLECTION OF WAGES 

Almost every state—only Delaware, Florida, Mississippi, and 
the District of Columbia excepted—has a law to help you if 
your employer refuses to pay you your full wages. In some states 
the laws are stricter than in others, but all require payment of 
wages in lawful money, or, in some cases, permit payment by 
check. 

If you have difficulty in getting your just wages, get in touch 
with your State Department of Labor. Even if the department 
has no legal authority for action, it may be able to get you an 
informal settlement. Some states permit the Labor Commis¬ 
sioner to take an assignment of wage claims, and, if necessary, 
to institute a suit on behalf of the unpaid worker. 

Other people who may be able to help you are the Legal Aid 
Society, the Small Claims Court, any justice of the peace, or 
your labor union. Generally the cost of engaging a lawyer is 
prohibitive unless a very large sum of money is involved. 

RECORD OF EARNINGS 

Various federal and state laws require, every employer to keep 
a complete and accurate record of hours worked and wages 
paid for all employes. You have no responsibility for insuring 
the accuracy of this record. 

It is the job of many federal and state inspectors to visit 
plants and offices to see that the wage and hour laws are being 
properly complied with. They check the employer’s records, 
the time books, the time clock cards, the payrolls, the pay 
checks, and other records. They check to make sure that proper 
wages are being paid for time worked. Often an inspector will 
ask an individual worker various questions in order to cross¬ 
check or verify the employer’s books. Don’t hesitate to help 
the inspector all you can. He is looking out for your rights. 

It is a good idea for you to keep your own record of wages 
received and hours worked. They can come in handy in the 
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event that you claim workmen’s compensation or unemploy¬ 
ment insurance and they will serve as a record of your payments 
into the social security- fund. 

All you really need to have is the name and address of your 
employer, the hours worked for him by day, and the amount of 
money received on each particular date. If you receive a pay 
envelope or pay slip you can keep those as a permanent record. 
If you are paid by check with a special strip explaining the 
amount, you should keep that. Also save a copy of “Certificate 
of Withholding Tax” you receive from your employer, the 
original of which lie fonvards to the income tax authorities. 
Many employers will furnish you, upon request, a statement 
showing total wages paid for the entire year. You can also pro¬ 
cure every year from the Social Security Administration, 
Chandler Building, Baltimore, Md., a copy of your wage record 
and earnings. 
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Documents and Other Materials 


MONGST your file of personal papers should be a number 
of documents you will find of importance when applying 
J- for a job. You can save yourself time and trouble by car¬ 
rying these papers or copies of them with you when you register 
at an employment agency or when you go for an interview. 
When you are applying for a job by mail, it is safer to send 
along copies or photostats. If you do send an original, use regis¬ 
tered mail and enclose a return envelope. 

Here is a list of papers and other materials which you may 
need or find helpful when you are looking for a job. 

SOCIAL SECURITY- CARD AND ACCOUNT NUMBER* 

This is by far the most important document any worker has. 
Without it you will not be able to apply for or obtain the vast 
majority of available jobs. 

Why you have a card: Your social security account card 
shows that the Social Security Administration has set up an 
account for you—an account with the U. S. Government. This 
account will be used to figure the amount of insurance benefits 
you and your family may receive under the Federal Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance system. As those benefits are based on 
the pay you receive on jobs covered by the system, the Admin¬ 
istration must have a record of the amount of your pay. Your 
employer reports this to the Government every three months, 

* Based on Your Social Security Account Card . , , Social Security 
Administration, Washington, D. C. (free). 
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and the Social Security Administration credits it to your 
account. 

Your social security account, in other words, is a record of 
the pay you receive which counts toward insurance benefits. It 
is kept by the Social Security Administration under your name 
and a number. This is your social security account number, 
and it appears on your social security account card. 

Your unemployment insurance account, also, if you come 
under your state unemployment insurance law, is identified by 
the number that appears on your social security account card. 
Your employer uses this number when lie reports your wages 
to the state unemployment compensation agency, and that 
agency uses the same number on the wage records it keeps for 
you. Therefore you show your social security account card when 
you file a claim for out-of-work benefits so the state agency can 
locate your wage records at once. 

Your social security account number identifies your account 
because no two numbers are alike, and the same number will 
never be used for any account but yours, no matter how many 
people have names like yours, 

What you do with your card: Your social security account 
card is in two parts which can be separated easily. Your name 
and your social security account number are printed on both 
parts. There is also a line marked “Worker’s signature.” Write 
your name on that line—your signature in your own handwrit¬ 
ing—on both parts of your card. 

Keep the upper part of the card in a card holder or a tough 
envelope of some sort. If you carry it with you, keep it in the 
card pocket of your wallet or billfold. Show your card to your 
employer. Be sure to have it with you when you start a new 
job. Most employers will insist upon seeing your social security 
card before they hire you. 

Make sure your employer, or some one acting for him, takes 
down your name and your social security account number ex¬ 
actly as thej' are shown on your card. Every employer you work 
for, whether he pays you by the hour, day, week, month, or by 
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the job, must have your account number, along with your name, 
when he reports your wages to the Government. 

Put away the lower part of the card, the stub, for safekeeping, 
but put it where you or your family can find it easily in an emer¬ 
gency. This stub, which shows your name, your signature, and 
your social security account number, will help you to get a du¬ 
plicate card if you should lose the one you carry. In case of 
your death, it may be useful to your family in filing a claim for 
survivors’ insurance benefits. 

Caution: Take care of your social security account card. Pro¬ 
tect it from wear or damage. Don’t lose it. But—if your card 
should be lost or destroyed, ask the nearest field office of the 
Social Security Administration for a duplicate; that is, a new 
card with the same name and number. To get the duplicate, 
show the stub, or lower part, of your original card, which you 
put away for safekeeping when you first got it. That stub gives 
your name and account number just as they will be found in 
the records of the Social Security Administration. Unless you 
present the stub, you may have to wait several days for your 
duplicate. 

If you should change your name in any way—either your 
first name, your middle name, or your last name—be sure to 
notify the Social Security Administration. To do this, get the 
blank form which is provided for this purpose at any field office 
of the Social Security Administration, fill in the blanks, and 
return it to the field office so that a new card may be furnished 
you. The name on the new card will be your new name, but 
the number will be the same number you had. 

Don’t ask for more than one account number. If you should 
get more than one number, whether you get it under the same 
or another name, the wages reported for you would be credited 
to more than one account. There would then be no complete 
record of your wages, and it might be hard for you to get all 
the benefits due you. It might also be hard for your family to 
get all theirs. 

Anybody who has more than one account number should 
notify the nearest Sjpia1^S^fity^Admimstratk)n^fije]ffi..office. 

a NStlOTiNl TneJ-it-ii-fro rr* 1 « 
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now, and find out which number to use. Keep the card with 
that number and use that same number always, no matter how 
many times you change your employer or your name. Return 
the other card to the Social Security Administration field office. 

How an d where you procure this card: You make an applica¬ 
tion at any field office of the Social Security Administration or 
inquire at local state unemployment compensation or employ¬ 
ment office. 

INTRODUCTIONS, REFERENCES, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Introductions, references, and recommendations can be of 
tremendous value to you, if properly utilized. You must get 
the "right people’’ to help you. Personal introductions even 
if given by telephone are usually more advisable than letters. 
Should you procure letters, the person writing them should if 
possible be known to a prospective employer, either per¬ 
sonally or by reputation. A letter from someone working for 
the prospective employer is effective if the writer is known to 
the employer or has a good standing in the establishment. 

Introductions: Should a personal introduction be not feasible, 
a short and simple letter is advisable. The purpose of such a 
letter is solely to get you an appointment with the right person; 
then you are on your own. Accordingly, it is best to deliver such 
a letter personally. If you mail it, or telephone and mention that 
you have a letter, you can easily receive the “Sorry, no open¬ 
ing’’ answer. If the person writing the letter can conveniently 
telephone the prospective employer and advise him that you are 
hoping to see him, and possibly even arrange a definite time for 
the interview, you will be even better off. 

References: Here too, a personal reference is more advan¬ 
tageous than a letter. The higher a man stands in the com¬ 
munity, in the business or professional world, the more valuable 
lie can be to you as a reference. He should preferably not be a 
relative or someone whom you have not seen for a long time. It 
is obvious that the better he knows you, the more personal and 
effective will be his recommendation. 

As a common courtesy, you should always ask permission 
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before using anyone’s name as a reference. If, as sometimes hap¬ 
pens, this is not possible, tell the person immediately that you 
have given his name. Also do not forget to advise your refer¬ 
ences and anyone who has written a letter for you about your 
success or failure with your job hunt. 

Recommendations: The best method to use for a recommen¬ 
dation is to give a prospective employer the names of people 
who in your opinion can give information about you, with the 
suggestion that the prospective employer can get in touch with 
them directly. Be sure, however, that you have the permission to 
do so from those whose names you give. Should this not be 
feasible, letters of recommendation will be of value. However, 
the perfunctory type of letters are the most overworked and 
therefore generally the least valuable type of assistance you can 
get from a friend or former employer. If the letter writer is un¬ 
able to speak with your prospective employer personally, ask 
him if possible to let you work with him in framing the letter. 
Explain that you want some specific and particular information 
about your qualifications included rather than the usual trite 
generalities about character honesty, and willingness. Where 
possible, the letter should be addressed to one particular person 
rather than “To whom it may concern.” If the writer is willing, 
it is helpful to include the statement that he will be glad to 
furnish more information or answer specific questions if desired. 

PERSONAL HISTORY 

This resume should be a concise but complete story of your¬ 
self, in outline form, giving your education, work experience, 
general background, and particular qualifications and interests. 
It is frequently advisable to change your outline by stressing 
your qualifications for a specific job you are seeking. 

It is always safest to carry several copies of your personal 
history with you. You will need one to help you fill out any 
forms you may be given, and an employment agency or inter¬ 
viewer may ask to keep one; you may want to leave one attached 
to a letter or note at some office. It should be typewritten, and 
arranged neatly and chronologically. The following is a general 
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outline which may be varied as seems appropriate for the person 
and the occupation. 

Identification: Name, address, telephone number, age, date 
and place of birth, marital status, number of children. 

Education: Names and dates of elementary, high, business, 
vocational, and trade schools attended, citing major courses 
taken. Somewhat 1 greater detail of any college or postgraduate 
work. 

Previous employment: Give employer, name of concern, title 
of job held, brief description of duties and responsibilities, length 
or dates of employment, starting and finishing salaries. State 
reason for leaving job. Vacation or volunteer jobs should he 
included. 

War record: Copy pertinent information from discharge or 
separation papers. 

Leisure time interests: List any hobbies or outside interests, 
citing any noteworthy recognition you may have achieved in 
these fields. This is of special importance for young people or 
others with little work experience as it may indicate work 
interests. 

Languages: If pertinent, state ability to read, speak, and write 
foreign languages, either passably or fluently. 

Publications; For certain professional occupations include 
books and articles you may have written. 

Organizations- List membership in professional, business, 
labor, social, religious, and fraternal organizations. 

References: List names, addresses, and telephone numbers of 
four or five people who can give personal information amplify¬ 
ing data in personal history. State that additional names will be 
furnished if required. Should you not care to include names, 
state that they can be furnished upon request. 

Photograph: If the job desired involves “looks,” a small 
photograph may be attached, 

OTHER DOCUMENTS AND MATERIALS 

Licenses: For certain occupations, licenses are necessary to 
obtain or hold a job. If you need a license, and if you think you 
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are qualified for one, check with the state department of educa¬ 
tion, license bureau, police department, or city hall. 

Professional Degrees: Copies of letters or diplomas signifying 
what courses you have taken and what degrees you have been 
awarded are necessary in certain skilled trades and professions. 

Health Certificates: For certain jobs in many states and cities 
you need a health certificate. See your local board of health. 

Badges: In certain communities if you are under eighteen you 
may need a badge permitting you to sell or deliver newspapers 
and periodicals, or to work as a bootblack. It can usually be 
procured at the mayor’s office, the license bureau, or the police 
department. 

Proof of Citizenship: For certain jobs in industry and fre¬ 
quently for civil service positions, foreign-born workers must 
furnish naturalization papers, but, in some instances, a “Declara¬ 
tion of Intention” is acceptable. 

Proof of Age ■ If you are under 21 you may be required by 
various federal and state laws to show “proof of age.” For 
details, see in Chapter 6, “The Inexperienced Young Worker.” 

Working Papers: If you are under 18 you need, under various 
federal and state laws, not only proof of age but also working 
papers. See "The Inexperienced Young Worker.” 

Union Membership Card: Some employment agencies and 
firms will want to see your union card, if you have one. 

Personal Evaluation and Rating: If your previous employer or 
school gave you a complimentary rating sheet, this may help 
you to land your job. All personnel offices and employment 
agencies are familiar with the government’s "efficiency ratings” 
so do not pretend that you do not know about them if you have 
just quit a government job. 

Wage Records: Information about wages or salaries earned is 
of importance in many instances, specifically when filing for 
unemployment compensation benefits, old-age and survivors’ 
insurance, and in compliance with the federal Fair Labor 
Standards Act and state minimum wage laws. 

Unemployment Compensation and State Employment Service 
Identification Card or Booklet: This is of importance after you 
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have hied for unemployment compensation benefits or read¬ 
justment allowances. 

Samples of Work: Certain binds of skills and abilities can fre¬ 
quently be shown by work samples. If well presented, this 
material may make a favorable impression on a prospective 
employer, Care should be taken in submitting these samples, 
as unscrupulous employers may take unfair advantage of you 
or previous employers’ ideas. 

Veterans' Discharge Papers: Veterans may be asked for original 
or photostatic copies of their separation or discharge records 
which show the type of work performed in service. 

Personal Folder or Notebook: For certain types of professional 
or technical occupations a well-organized folder with papers 
written by yon or about you is invaluable. You may include in 
such a notebook letters of introduction and commendation, 
references, a personal history, samples of your work, and any¬ 
thing else you think is important to your job. Do not make the 
book too elaborate, and be sure that it carries your name and 
address in case a prospective employer should want to keep it 
for a while. Remember that a sloppy job is worse than none at 
all. Take your time in getting together a workman-like book. 
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Agencies and Channels Which Help 
You Find a Job 


W HEN you are looking for a job, you will find various 
agencies in your community which can help you. The 
government and many social agencies have set up em¬ 
ployment services where you can get information and pro¬ 
fessional help free, and there are private agencies who offer 
their services for a fee. In addition to these agencies there are 
a variety of miscellaneous channels for bringing potential 
employers and employes together. So when you are job hunting 
don’t put all your eggs in one basket but simultaneously use 
all the means available. As some employers will go one place 
and some others another to find workers you cannot afford to be 
choosey about making your contacts. 

This chapter is devoted to a description of the different 
agencies and channels open to you and some information on 
how you can get the best service from them. 

EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES IN GENERAL 

An employment agency is a broker, whose function it is to 
find jobs for workers and workers for jobs. However, many of 
these agencies, principally the public ones, go further in the 
services they render you. They give you information about the 
labor market, about occupations and industries, and some of 
them have vocational guidance and testing facilities. 

An employment office does not create jobs or place you in a 
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jot). It can advise you and refer you to a job opening and it is 
up to you to prove your fitness for the job to the employer and 
up to the employer to hire or reject you. An employment agency 
is concerned with its own reputation and will be much more 
interested in your qualifications and training than in your 
financial conditions or need for a job. 

Employment agencies are busy places and often cannot give 
you the time you want or feel you are entitled to. As a rule they 
are jammed up at the beginning of the week and early in the 
day so that you can expect better service if you register in the 
middle or the end of the week. Co-operate fully with an inter¬ 
viewer of an employment office, follow his lead, and heed his 
advice. 

When you are registered at an agency, be sure to keep it 
informed of any additional training or work experience you may 
have acquired since your last visit or any change of address. 
Whenever an agency gives you a referral card or makes an 
appointment for you with a prospective employer, be sure to 
follow the instructions given you at the agency. Other agencies 
and applicants may also know of the vacancy and no employer 
will hold the job for you if you fail to keep your interview 
appointment. 

Before registering at an employment office it may be well for 
you to read Chapter 7, “The Interview," where you will find 
helpful suggestions for your guidance at the employment 
agency; see also Chapter 4, “Documents and Other Materials," 
which will tell you the type of materials you should have with 
you. 


STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE* 

Your state has set up an employment service in co-operation 
with the United States Employment Service in recognition that 
in this country it is an essential public function to help em¬ 
ployers find workers and workers find jobs. It is a service free to 
all employers and workers, citizens and noncitizens. Just as you 

* Based on. various publications of U.S, Employment Service and State 
Employment Services. 
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did not hesitate to go to a public school, so do not hesitate to use 
your state employment service. In fact, it should be the first 
place you register for a job, since, under your state unemploy¬ 
ment compensation law, in order to protect your rights for 
benefits and, as a veteran, in order to protect your readjust¬ 
ment allowances under the G.I. Bill, it is compulsory for you 
to do so. 

The State Employment Service is more and more recognized 
by employers as the central labor exchange in the community. 
Through its efforts during the war (then the U. S. Employment 
Service) it became satisfactorily known to many additional 
employers who continue to use its services to recruit suitable 
workers. Federal, state, and local government agencies also 
frequently use the State Employment Service when they need 
workers. 

Every state has an employment service with local offices in 
the larger cities and towns. In smaller communities there is an 
occasional visiting or itinerant service available on certain days 
of the week. If you live in a rural area not directly served, you 
can register by writing to the local office in the nearest town. 

Your local State Employment Service office co-operates with 
nonprofit-making employment agencies in the community, social 
agencies, and other government and private agencies interested 
in the welfare of workers. 

How the State Employment Services Can Help You: In many 
chapters of this book reference is made to the assistance the 
local State Employment Service office can be to you. Specifically 
you can expect the following help from the service. 

It will refer you to a suitable job if one is available. If no 
job is available to meet your qualifications, the interviewer may 
contact an employer whom he feels may be interested in you. 

It can help you in choosing the type of work you are suited 
for, give you vocational information and, in some offices, voca¬ 
tional advice and trade and aptitude tests. It can give you advice 
on how to go about planning a systematic job-finding cam¬ 
paign. Should you have a job but are looking for a better one, 
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before giving it up the local employment office can give you 
valuable advice. 

Should you feel that you need more vocational training or 
education the interviewer can either give you information where 
this can he obtained or refer you to the organization that can 
give you the information. 

If you arc a young and inexperienced worker or you have 
a physical disability, you will find in most local offices specially 
trained interviewers or counselors who will assist you on an 
individual basis in making a sound occupational choice. 

The local employment office can give you information about 
occupations and industries in your community, qualifications 
employers require, and information about working hours, wages, 
and opportunities for advancement. 

A veteran can receive special attention from the Veteran’s 
Employment Sendee. Each local state employment office pro¬ 
vides such a sendee or certainly a veteran's lepresentative, himself 
as a rule a veteran. He will know the special opportunities open 
to veterans and he can tell you how you can best utilize your 
service training for a civilian job. He works with other inter¬ 
viewers in the office and makes sure that veterans are given 
preference in available jobs. The veteran’s representative may 
also help a member of a veteran’s family who is looking for a 
job. 

Should you be seeking a job on a farm, the local employment 
service office can assist you. It co-operates with your State De¬ 
partment of Agriculture and other agencies concerned with the 
recruiting of farm labor. 

Should you plan to move to another community or are inter¬ 
ested in a job in another community or in a foreign country, 
the local employment office can be of valuable assistance. 
Through a clcaiance system each local office is constantly in 
touch with the offices in adjoining cities and through the head¬ 
quarters in each state with the offices in other states through 
which job openings in each community are cleared. You may 
have heard rumors of job openings in some other community. 
If so, the local office can give you specific information about 
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possible job openings before you go to the expense of making 
a trip and taking a chance on a wild-goose chase. 

A technical or professional worker who may not have an 
opportunity to procure a job in his community by registering 
at the local office will have his availability and qualifications 
brought to the attention of prospective employers through a 
national clearance system organized by the United States Em¬ 
ployment Service in Washington. 

How the State Employment Service Protects You: It has the 
responsibility to give you certain special protections when seek¬ 
ing a job. 

It will not refer you to any job where the working conditions 
violate federal, state, or municipal laws, nor will it refer you to 
any job which is clearly below the standard accepted by the 
community for the class of work involved. 

It will refrain from referring you to a job on grounds of 
affiliation or nonaffiliation with a labor organization excepting 
that a worker affiliated with one may be referred to an employer 
specifying union membership, provided there is such an agree¬ 
ment or understanding with a labor organization. 

It will not refer you to a job which has become vacant because 
of a labor dispute; however, it will refer you to jobs in the same 
establishment which are not affected by such labor dispute. In 
such referrals the employment service will inform you of the 
existence of a strike or lockout in the establishment. 

It will refer you only on the basis of qualifications for the job 
without regard to discriminatory specifications concerning race, 
creed, color, or national origin or citizenship, unless citizenship 
is a legal requirement. In those states where there are laws 
against discrimination, the local employment office co-operates 
with the state agency responsible for these laws. 

PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES* 

These agencies are private businesses and run for profit so 
you will have to pay for any services rendered. They are an 

* Based on Private Employment Agencies —Laws Relating to Then 
Regulation as of Sept. 1, 1943, U.S. Department of Labor, Division of 
Labor Standards, Bulletin #57. 
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excellent source for jobs as they are used by many employers. 

While the majority of agencies are honestly and efficiently 
operated, some are not. This type of business may be started 
on a shoestring and offers opportunity for abuse by the un¬ 
scrupulous agent anxious for a quick return on his investment. 

Many public and official groups have studied the activities of 
fee-charging agencies and, nowadays, they are closely regulated 
by many states and municipalities. For information about state 
laws, sec Chapter 13. 

One of the most serious abuses practiced by some agencies is 
to give false or sketchy information about the job. Without 
knowing what lies ahead, the worker takes the job and pays his 
fee to the agent, only to find that the wages offered, the hours 
of work required, or the living or other conditions are totally 
different from those described to him by the agent, and are 
such that he cannot accept or continue the work. Fie may have 
traveled some distance to take the job and have no money to 
return home, look for other work, or secure the return of his 
placement fee. FIc may become stranded, a charge to a com¬ 
munity that is strange to him. 

Sometimes the agent and the employer agree to split between 
them fees collected from new workers. Then the employer dis¬ 
charges new employes on some pretext so that other workers 
who will also pay fees to the agency may be employed. 

Some agents not only charge the regular fee but also accept 
gifts or other things of value before directing the worker to his 
job. They have also required applicants to subscribe to special 
magazines or bulletins, have their pictures taken by designated 
photographers, or buy other things or services which are of no 
benefit to job seekers hut add to the income of the agency. 

If you register with a private agencj', you should note care¬ 
fully the following points: 

Familiarize yourself with the rules and regulations covering 
private employment agencies in your community. Some state 
laws and municipal ordinances require the posting of such 
regulations in the agencies. 

If you are required to pay a registration fee or deposit, find out 
what you are entitled to in return. Find out if the fee is based 
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on actual wages of the job and if the wages include an evalua¬ 
tion of room and board. Are traveling expenses included in the 
salary on which your fee is based, and is the employer also 
being charged for services? Be sure you get a receipt so that the 
deposit may be deducted from any eventual charge or may be 
returned in case the state law stipulates that you are entitled to 
a refund if you do not obtain a satisfactory job within a specified 
period. 

Check to see that you are not being hired as a strikebreaker 
for a company which is having a labor dispute. You can usually 
check this with the State Employment Service, the State Labor 
Department, or the labor union involved. 

Migratory workers looking for a job through a fee-charging 
agency should read “The Migratory Worker” in Chapter 6. 

Sources of Information on Private Agencies: You can proba¬ 
bly get information about the relative merits of various private 
employment agencies from the State Employment Service, the 
State Labor Department, and the state or city Bureau of Licenses. 
The Better Business Bureau in your community may have in¬ 
formation about unreliable agencies. For information on state 
laws and city regulations affecting these agencies, see Chapter 
13. If you know someone who has got a job thiough some 
particular agency, it is generally safer to use it rather than to 
walk in cold on an agency about which you know nothing. 

NONPROFIT PRIVATE ORGANIZATIONS 

Many community and social organizations, such as the 
Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Y.M.H.A., Salvation Army, Urban 
League, the Masons, Elks, Knights of Columbus, operate em¬ 
ployment bureaus, and give vocational help. If they charge any¬ 
thing, it is usually a small fee to help meet expenses. You can 
generally get information about such bureaus from the State 
Employment Service. 

EMPLOYER AND PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 

Some organizations such as chambers of commerce and trade 
institutes assist their members in securing employes by running 
employment bureaus and keeping files of applicants and vacan- 
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cies. Also professional organizations, such as societies of engi¬ 
neers, architects, librarians, and artists, frequently have com¬ 
mittees which help members of their profession in locating jobs. 
For information about these organizations see Chapter 12. 

LABOR UNIONS 

For workers in organized industries or members of labor 
unions, labor organizations are very important channels for 
obtaining jobs. 

Many unions regard the finding of employment for their 
unemployed members and the supplying of workers to em¬ 
ployers, especially those with whom they have agreements, as one 
of their major functions. Some have employment bureaus, and, 
in some industries, conduct hiring halls with or without the 
co-operation of the employers. In others, the secretary or dele¬ 
gate of the union sends out workers to job openings which he 
has discovered m his visits to shops, or which have been reported 
to him by union members. 

SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, AND OTHER EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

Practically every type of educational institution maintains 
either its own employment service or has a close liaison with 
some outside agency. If you are attending any school, you should 
check to see what job opportunities the school bureau itself 
affords. It is customary for personnel men and employers to 
consult various schools as a source for trained but inexperienced 
help. Before graduation many institutions conduct “career 
clinics” participated in by leaders of industry and professions 
which you should attend. You are not likely to get a high-priced 
top job on the basis of your school record alone. But you may 
get into a spot where you have an excellent chance for a future. 
Some private, commercial, trade, and correspondence schools 
make extravagant claims through irresponsible advertisements 
about their ability to place graduates in high-bracket positions. 
It is best to check these schools through people with personal 
experience before you place too much faith in their promises. 
On the other hand, many such schools have excellent reputa- 
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tions and may well give you invaluable training which you 
could not get elsewhere. Even if you are not now attending 
school, you may find that the last school you attended will be 
glad to discuss your job problem with you and make recom¬ 
mendations. This is more likely to be the case with a high school 
or college than with a commercial or trade school whose exist¬ 
ence is frequently dependent on their finding jobs for their 
current students. 

BUSINESS AND FACTORY MACHINE COMPANIES 

Many manufacturers of office and factory machines train 
workers to operate their products and conduct employment 
bureaus to place trained workers with purchasers of their 
machines. 

PREVIOUS EMPLOYERS 

Your previous employer or employers should be an excellent 
source. If you have left your previous jobs on cordial terms, you 
certainly can inquire if there is an opening in the establishment. 
Should the conditions of your separation have been unfavorable, 
you can nevertheless, call on your old employer, as the experi¬ 
ence you have gamed in the meantime may be of interest to 
him; if, in either case, he does not have a job for you, he may 
be able to make valuable suggestions, 

FRIENDS AND ACQUAINTANCES 

Many employers prefer to hire people who are recommended 
by other employers or employes. Be sure to tell your friends and 
acquaintances that you are looking for a job, and the particular 
kind of a job. Don’t hesitate to use “pull” to get a job; everyone 
else does, and by standing on your pride you are only putting 
yourself at a disadvantage. 

PERSONNEL DEPARTMENTS 

Large business houses generally maintain a personnel depart¬ 
ment which is continually interviewing, even during periods 
when no jobs are immediately available. In this way they build 
up a file of prospective workers for future use. 
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APPLICATION BLANK 

In personnel departments or with many employers you may 
have to fill out an application blank, which is usually designed 
to get information about an applicant on which the first screen¬ 
ing process can be based. It is important to do a careful, neat 
job since you will be judged on the appearance of the blank 
as well as the information on it. Unless you are requested to 
complete it at the prospective employer’s office, take it home 
where you will have time to do your best job. 

Study the questions carefully and follow directions. If you 
are not sure what a question means, ask the person in charge. 
Answer all the questions, fully and truthfully, even those which 
appear to he irrelevant. Add a brief statement of your own if 
you feel that the questions and expected answers do not provide 
sufficient latitude for you to supply necessary and pertinent 
information. 


HIRING AT THE GATE 

Many employers hire skilled, unskilled, and frequently tem¬ 
porary workers at the gate by putting out ‘‘Help wanted” signs. 
In many instances the selection consists of a perfunctory inter¬ 
view with the early comers having a distinct advantage. It be¬ 
hooves you when calling on an employer with a ‘‘Help wanted” 
sign to be sure that you are getting the prevailing wage and 
your legal rights. 

HELP WANTED ADVERTISEMENTS 

Newspaper and trade magazine ‘‘Help wanted” ads provide an 
important channel for job seekers. In times of a tight labor 
market, many real opportunities may he found among “Help 
wanted” ads. However, when labor is reasonably plentiful, few 
employers find it necessary to advertise for anything but the 
most special type of job. 

If you do answer a "help wanted” ad, read it carefully and 
make sure to note everything concerning qualifications desired 
and responsibility offered. Generally you will have to answer 
immediately because there will be many applicants for the job. 
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If you must answer in writing, be neat, brief, and still complete. 
As the employer may be advertising for other vacancies, refer 
specifically for the position you are interested in. If you can do 
so, emphasize any quality which will make you better qualified 
for the job than the other applicants, but do not be a wise guy, 
except perhaps in those very rare jobs where a flair for wise¬ 
cracking may be helpful. If you are required to state a salary 
desired, it is best to give a range, and state that your decision 
will depend on other factors, such as promotion possibilities, 
hours, and other working conditions and that it can be discussed 
at an interview. If the salary is stated in the ad, and it is 
acceptable to you, indicate that you are willing to work at that 
salary. Do not enclose any important original papers and no 
samples of your work or give any confidential information about 
yourself, particularly if the ad is “blind,” that is, does not give the 
name or address of the employer. It is generally best not to 
include the name of your present employer, unless he knows you 
are looking for a job. 

SITUATIONS WANTED ADVERTISEMENTS 

The opposite of the help wanted ad is the “Situations wanted” 
ad which is inserted by the potential employe rather than em¬ 
ployer. You should be careful to use the right medium for your 
ad, employing a trade or technical journal in addition to the 
daily or weekly paper if you have some technical skill. Since 
the preparation of ads is a highly technical professional job in 
itself, it is best to consult someone on the staff of the publica¬ 
tion to get yourself the best advice. There is usually no charge 
for this service. Keep your ad brief, make it an eye-catcher if 
possible. If you cannot get any professional help in preparing 
your ad, study other ads in various publications, and make up 
several of your own, asking the journal to choose the one they 
believe to be most effective. It is unlikely that you will be imme¬ 
diately hired for any responsible job on the basis of a “Situations 
wanted” ad without an interview also. So you should not be 
careless with replies if you get more than one to your ad. If 
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someone asks you to come to see him about the ad, that does not 
mean that you ■will get the job by any means. 

NEWS, TRADE, AND PROFESSIONAL PAPERS 

An alert job seeker can, in addition to “Help wanted” ads, 
often procure leads about new or expanding firms in these 
publications. 


DIRECT-MAIL CAMPAIGN 

There are certain types of jobs in which a direct-mail cam¬ 
paign, properly handled, can be extremely effective. It is par¬ 
ticularly useful for workers with specialized skills. There are two 
important aspects of a direct-mail campaign; first, you must 
choose your list of prospective employers carefully, and second, 
you must write a good letter of application. 

Selection of Prospective Employers: Try to get as complete a 
list as possible of employers who can utilize the particular skill 
or skills which you have to offer. A classified directory, the local 
chamber of commerce, or a trade organization should be able 
to ghe you the information. You can watch the newspapers for 
announcements about new firms starting up or expansion in 
established businesses. Don’t ever pass up a company because 
it is too big or too small. 

Letter of Application: Your letter of application should be 
directed toward obtaining an interview and should give a con¬ 
crete picture of yourself. Employers receive many such letters 
and base their judgment on the impression the letter makes on 
them. In many instances, the letter of application takes the 
place of the first interview. If you do not sell yourself through 
this letter, you may never hear from the employer. In writing 
such a letter give careful thought to the following: 

If possible it should be typed, neat and well spaced, with 
your signature and address legible, and telephone number if 
one is available—and be sure to keep a copy of your letter. 

Direct your letter to an individual rather than to a firm if 
possible. If you are in the city in which you wish to locate, 
you can secure the name of the business or department head 
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most likely to be interested in your qualifications by telephon¬ 
ing the firm; otherwise, direct your letter to the personnel 
department. Should you have been recommended to the 
prospective employer by a mutual acquaintance, state so, giving 
his name at the beginning of the letter, Do not include letters 
of introduction or recommendations from previous employers 
in your first communication. Reserve this type of material for 
the first interview. 

Your letter should be modified to suit the firm to which you 
are writing and, if possible, should show that you know some¬ 
thing about the firm and why you feel you could be an asset 
to it. While your letter should be brief, be sure it is explicit, 
certainly as to what you want to do and can do, and do not state 
“that you are willing to do anything" By all means do not 
appeal to the sympathy of the prospective employer, but stress 
your qualifications. 

Insert enough personal detail to assist the employer in pictur¬ 
ing what sort of person you are; for instance, give age, educa¬ 
tion, work experience, activities and community interests, war¬ 
time status. For positions where “personality,” “looks," or 
“charm” are a factor, a small photograph may be desirable. 
Your background experience, qualifications, and personal his¬ 
tory may best be shown by attaching a copy of your “personal 
history.” 

Unless salary is an all-important factor, it is often better to 
omit mentioning remuneration in your opening letter. If start¬ 
ing salary is no object, you should say so. If you are still work¬ 
ing or left your last job voluntarily, it is well to say so; if you 
were fired, it is best not to say anything about it although it is 
unlikely that you will be able to bide the fact indefinitely. In 
any case, don’t take any “cracks” at a former employer. 



CHAPTER 6 # 


You May Haye Rights or Need 
Special Assistance 


I N THE preceding and following chapters information and 
advice for all job seekers has been dealt with and in this 
chapter is described additional information for groups of 
workers who may have certain privileges or handicaps in their 
search for a job. 


THE VETERAN 

Because war veterans have certain rights, privileges, and 
opportunities, many sections of this book contain special 
advice to the veteran. Consult “Veterans” in Index. 

When you as a veteran are looking for a job, register with the 
Veterans’ Employment Service of the State Employment Service. 
If you aie a veteran of a war previous to World War II you 
may have certain rights under federal or state laws. The Veterans’ 
Employment Service can also advise you. 

Your Right to Your Old fob: Almost all veterans are entitled, 
under the G.I. Bill, to get back the job they held prior to enter¬ 
ing the service, or at least an equivalent job in salary and posi¬ 
tion. 

With this right, however, goes a responsibility. You must 
notify your old employer within 90 days after your discharge 
that you want to come back. If you have not applied for re-em¬ 
ployment within 90 days, you automatically forfeit your legal 
right to your old job. If you are unable to visit your old employer 
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personally, you can always write a letter advising him that you 
intend to return and the approximate date when you will be 
ready to start work. 

There arc certain conditions when your old employer is not 
required to rehire you. If your job prior to going into service was 
a temporary one, you have no re-employment rights. If your 
employer’s circumstances have so changed as to make it impos¬ 
sible or unreasonable to reinstate you, you may have no rights, 
but in this case, you are entitled to a comparable job if one is 
available, and in any case you do not have to take your ex-em¬ 
ployer’s decision on this question as final. 

Federal civil sendee workers also have similar rights under 
the G.I. Bill. State and local civil service employes are sepa¬ 
rately covered under various state laws. 

You are entitled to regain only the job which you held imme¬ 
diately prior to entering the armed forces and in any case, you 
cannot have entered active duty prior to May 1, 1940. You must 
also have satisfactorily completed your military service, and you 
must have received an honorable discharge. 

In addition to regaining your job, you are entitled under the 
G.I. Bill to equivalent seniority for your years in service, are 
entitled to participate in any insurance or other benefits insti¬ 
tuted during your absence, and you may not be discharged with¬ 
out cause for one year after your return. 

By and large most veterans have had little reason to worry 
about the legal technicalities of the G.I. Bill. Employers have 
lived up to their moral obligations under the law as a rule, even 
if a legal loophole has permitted them to refuse to rehire a 
veteran. Many veterans have gotten substantial promotions and 
assistance in finding other work upon their return from service, 
above and apart from their rights under the law. 

Occasionally, however, differences in the interpretation of 
the law between employer and returning employe have occurred. 
In such case the veteran should go immediately to the local 
State Employment Service office. The staff member in that 
office responsible for handling veterans’ problems will provide 
information and assistance, and, if necessary, will refer the 
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veteran to a local veterans’ re-employraent rights committee¬ 
man who is co-operating with the Veterans’ Re-employment 
Rights Division of the Department of Labor to provide veterans 
any additional help needed. If the veteran is still not satisfied 
that he has gotten a square deal, he may file suit against his 
employer in the U.S. District Court. The veteran may be repre¬ 
sented by his own attorney or by the U.S. District Attorney who 
will act without charge if he feels the veteran has a reasonable 
ease. 

Occupational Information: In Chapter 2 you will find infor¬ 
mation about occupations and for you as a veteran there are 
also available handbooks entitled Special Aids for Placing Army 
Personnel in Civilian Jobs and Special Aids for Placing Navy 
Personnel in Civilian Jobs. 'These handbooks contain brief 
descriptions of the duties and responsibility of all Army or 
Navy jobs and also include a list of related civilian occupations 
cross-indexed with those analyzed and defined in the Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles. If you are interested m either book, the 
public library may be able to help you. They can also be pro¬ 
cured from the U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C., at $1.00 each. 

There are also available wall charts entitled “What You Can 
Do With Your Army Training As A Civilian,” “What You Can 
Do With Your Navy Training In A Civilian Job” and “What 
You Can Do With Your Officer Training In A Civilian Job.” 
These charts show the types of related civilian work requiring 
no training, little training, more training, and extensive train¬ 
ing. They can be procured from the B’Nai Brith Vocational 
Service Bureau, 1746 M Street, N.W., Washington, D.C., at 
20$ each. 


THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED * 

Should you be a physically handicapped worker you should 
realize that even if you have a disability it does not necessarily 
handicap you in your occupation or in finding a suitable job. 

* Based on Selective Placement for the Handicapped, U.S. Employment 
Service, Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 
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Employers are beginning to realize more and more that “it is not 
what’s lost, hut what’s left that counts.” 

Where You Can Get Assistance in Finding a Job: In your 
planning and search for a job the State Employment Service can 
be of assistance to you. In many of their offices they have spe¬ 
cially trained interviewers who understand your problem and 
call on employers and try to sell your services to them on an 
individual basis. In addition to this public service there are in 
many communities social agencies who may specialize in your 
handicap. Your disability may be of such nature that you 
cannot continue in the occupation in which you originally 
had experience, and these agencies will advise and guide you. 
You should also consult your State Board of Vocational Educa¬ 
tion for possible retraining. 

Your Attitude Toward Your Handicap: The average employer 
may be somewhat uneasy in interviewing a physically dis¬ 
abled person. You can help him by minimizing the appearance 
and importance of your handicap as much as possible. By all 
means do not try to play on the interviewer’s sympathy. 

When you are applying for a specific job, point out that your 
handicap does not in any way affect your qualifications for the 
particular job. If you have no special job in mind, emphasize 
what you can do rather than what you cannot do. Whenever 
possible you should try to get a job where your work may be 
properly compared with another worker’s, both as to quality and 
quantity. 

Many handicapped workers cannot return to the job they held 
prior to incurring their disability. If you have lost one leg you 
may still be able to use your machinist's training, for example, 
by becoming a tool inspector or a turret lathe operator. On the 
other hand, you have no business taking on a machinist’s job 
again if there is even a bare chance that it will either aggravate 
your own injury or jeopardize your own or your co-worker's 
health or safety. 

Employer Attitude and Traditional Prejudices: Most em¬ 
ployers now understand that a handicapped worker properly 
placed can turn out as good if not better work than another 
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worker. Many of them in the interest of the handicapped 
worker have let down on their physical requirements and have 
made adjustments in the work to be performed. However, 
there arc still some employers who stick to the old traditional 
prejudice against the employment of the physically handicapped. 

When you run into such a person, there isn’t often much 
you can do. On the other hand, perhaps you can answer a few 
of his arguments so that even if he has made up his mind not 
to take you on, he’ll be a little more receptive to the next 
physically handicapped job applicant. 

Some employers refuse to hire physically handicapped workers 
on the grounds that this “makes a firm look like a charity con¬ 
cern and interferes with the morale of the other workers.” In 
such a case the “charity concern” idea is chiefly in the mind 
of the employers, and has largely been exploded. As for the other 
workers, experience shows that they adjust just as quickly to a 
handicapped person as they do to anyone else. 

Another argument which employers use to explain why they 
refuse to hire handicapped workers is that it may increase the 
cost of their workman’s compensation insurance and that handi¬ 
capped workers are more liable to injury than other workers. 
You can dismiss the first of these arguments easily by pointing 
out that the workmen’s compensation insurance cost is based 
directly on the accident rate and the total payroll and nothing 
else. The insurance companies do not ask for or need any 
information about the physical condition of the employes. As 
for the argument about getting hurt more easily, you must 
make sure that you are not applying for a job which in any way 
is affected by your handicap. 

Some others argue that a partially disabled worker may 
become totally disabled on his job and thus the employer could, 
at least in some states, be held liable for the total disability. In 
states where the employer may be held liable for the total dis¬ 
ability, your problem will probably be to convince your prospec¬ 
tive employer that you are less liable to injury than any other 
worker. If the employer is responsible only for subsequent dis- 
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ability, you can explain to him that his risk with you is exactly 
the same as it is with his other employes. 

You should also point out to any prospective employer that 
group life insurance rates are based solely on age and sex, and 
thus your handicap will not affect any group insurance program 
which may currently exist or which he may want to start in the 
future. 

Opportunities for Those Who Cannot Compete in the Labor 
Market: You may be a person who through one or more handi¬ 
caps is unable to compete on an even basis with the other 
workers in the labor market. Your problem may be inexperience, 
lack of education, or some mental, emotional, or physical limita¬ 
tion. In such a case it is important for your own protection as 
well as for all other workers that you do not accept employment 
at a wage lower than provided for by the federal Wage and 
Hour Law or any state minimum wage law. Perhaps your best 
opportunity in such a case will be to look into the possibilities 
of sheltered work offered by workshops or else work which may 
be done at home. 

Occupational Information for the Handicapped: If your 
handicap will not prevent you from competing with the rest of 
the labor market, you can avail yourself of the same sources of 
information that are available to all workers. 

In addition, A Guide for the Placement of the Physically 
Handicapped , issued by the U.S. Civil Service Commission, is 
exceptionally helpful in pointing out what types of government 
and private jobs are suitable for persons with various types of 
disabilities. This publication may be obtained from the Super¬ 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., for 6o(f. You may also find it in your local public 
library. 

Also available from the Superintendent of Documents is a 
pamphlet entitled, Apprenticeable Occupations, 30^, which 
contains general physical demands information and composite 
descriptions of the physical demands usually associated with the 
most common apprenticeable occupations. In addition, a similar 
pamphlet for the laundry, cleaning, dyeing, and pressing occu- 
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pations, 35^, and a manual. Physical Demands Analysis and 
Physical Capacities Appraisal, tof, are available. 

For Veterans: Disabled veterans arc almost always given 
preference in federal, state, and local civil service jobs. Usually 
the federal and even state civil service commissions will, upon 
proper medical authority, waive physical requirements for a 
job in the case of a disabled veteran, assuming the veteran is 
physically able to hold the position. 

Even if your disability is not service-connected or has occurred 
after you left the service, you may apply to your State Board of 
Vocational Education for placement and guidance. Disabled 
dependents of veterans are also entitled to this vocational 
rehabilitation. Further information on this may he obtained 
from the State Board of Vocational Education or the local State 
Employment Service office. 

Veterans organizations are also particularly interested in the 
vocational problems of disabled veterans. Disabled American 
Veterans is solely organized to care for the needs of disabled 
veterans. This organization has a trained staff assigned to all 
regional offices of the Veterans’ Administration to assist disabled 
veterans. Disabled veterans who want further information about 
this service or other special information may obtain it from 
Disabled American Veterans, Cincinnati 6, Ohio, or at the 
local post of the D.A.V. 

THE INEXPERIENCED YOUNG WORKER* 

Young inexperienced workers seeking their first job will find 
valuable information in almost every chapter of this book. Of 
special importance to them is Chapter 1, “Planning to Make 
a Living,’’ and Chapter 2, “Where People Work and What 
They Do.” 

Inexperience is almost always the biggest obstacle facing a 
young worker looking for his first job. Especially when there are 

* Taken, except where otherwise stated, from State Child Labor Stand¬ 
ards (free) published by Division of Labor Standards, U.S. Department 
of Labor, Washington, D.C., and pamphlets issued by the N.Y. State 
Employment Service. 
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more workers than jobs, the average employer does not feel 
the necessity to hire an inexperienced person as against a worker 
with better qualifications. As a young worker, you may have to 
make up in interest, enthusiasm, personality, and if possible, in 
education or training, what you lack in experience. 

Many young workers have exaggerated ideas of their own value 
to an employer and seek jobs which are bigger than they can 
handle. This is frequently true of veterans who went directly 
into service from school, or who had important responsibilities 
in the armed forces. Looking for a job for which you are quali¬ 
fied is often tough enough; looking for one for which you are 
not qualified is many times tougher. If you know you cannot 
be satisfied doing a simple job for which you are qualified, it is 
a lot safer to go on with your schooling and qualify for a 
higher job rather than tty to bluff your way into a position which 
you won’t be able to hold. 

Upon graduation from school or college, you may have made 
up your mind concerning the general type of work you want to 
get started in and may even have very definite ideas as to the 
exact kind of job you would like. Then you must ask youiself 
the following questions: Am I sure the decision is a wise one? 
Am I certain that the career I have planned is the one best 
suited to my abilities, my personality, my temperament? Do I 
know what the job opportunities are in the field I have chosen? 
Are there other fields of employment or other jobs for which 
I am qualified with better opportunities, with better pay? These 
are important questions for the young graduate starting a life 
career. Neglected or haphazardly answered, they may cause you 
much worry, loss of time and money, and loss of opportunity. 
Or upon graduation you may be undecided as to what you want 
or can do. In either case be sure to consult with a vocational 
counselor who carefully studies your educational and occupa¬ 
tional background and helps you to measure your training 
capacities and interests. He will also assist you in finding the 
job that will give you the best training and experience and one 
that will prove a steppingstone to better jobs in the future. After 
you have begun work many counselors, and certainly those con- 
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nected with the State Employment Services, will also discuss 
with you problems that may arise in getting “set” on the new 
job and advise you how to overcome many difficulties beginners 
frequently meet. 

Wort Experience: There are plenty of ways you can pick up 
experience while you arc in school, in your spare time, and even 
after you have left school. By getting work experience at various 
types of jobs you may help yourself in your school work, you 
may even help yourself to decide on a permanent career. A short 
explanation of a few of the best ways for a young worker to 
acquire some work experience follows. 

Part-time and vacation jobs:* The kind of job, vacation or 
part-time, you seek wall depend on your interests and skills, the 
jobs that are available, and whether or not you wish to travel 
any distance from home. 

You may be able to find a part-time or summer job in your 
immediate neighborhood every day after school or perhaps only 
a couple of hours a week on Saturdays. However, it is advisable 
that you do not try to work more than 25 hours a week on a 
part-time job and if you find that it interferes seriously with 
your school work or your health, it probably is better to forget 
the job for tlie time being. 

If your interests and talents are along clerical lines, you will 
find job opportunities in a number of fields. Many jobs open up 
for one or two months as substitutes for regular clerical employes 
who are away on vacations. You can find such jobs in business 
firms, doctors’ offices, law offices, etc. Such jobs offer try-out 
experience in a variety of occupations, such as typist, recep¬ 
tionist, secretary, cashier, sales clerk, file clerk, and bookkeeper. 
If you enjoy working with people, you can find jobs at resorts, 
and in services and industries that hire lots of extra help in the 
summer. There are such jobs as waiter and waitress, theater 
usher, concession manager, hotel clerk, bell boy, and service 
station attendant. The federal government usually hires several 
thousand workers for temporary summer jobs in the Department 

* Taken from Career News , June, 1947, published by Vocational Service 
Bureau, B’nai Brith, 1746 M St. N.W., Washington, D,C, 
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of Agriculture. These are open principally to men who enjoy 
working in the forests and in experimental stations. They are 
chiefly labor and subprofessional jobs with the Forest Service, 
Soil Conservation Service, Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine. In the Interior Department there are temporary 
summer jobs in survey parties with the Geological Survey, 
General Land Office, and Bureau of Mines. Positions as park 
ranger and park naturalist, open chiefly to college men, are 
available in the National Park Service. These bureaus usually 
receive applications and make their selections in the late spring 
or early summer. 

Many industries take on large numbers of temporary workers 
in the summer because of the seasonal nature of their activities. 
These jobs are mostly unskilled and often require considerable 
physical exertion. The canning and preserving industry adds 
many temporary workers to its payroll at the peak of its season. 
The ice cream manufacturing industry is another large em¬ 
ployer of summer workers. The beer and the nonalcoholic bev¬ 
erage manufacturing industries each hire many thousands of 
extra workers in the summer. The construction industry usually 
reaches top activity during the summer months. Many of these 
are temporary jobs open to young men interested in semi¬ 
skilled and unskilled work. 

The field of recreation offers many different types of sum¬ 
mer jobs for high school youth and college students who meet 
certain qualifications. In most cities there are jobs as playground 
workers and directors. Camping is another big field. Day camps 
need leaders and counselors in various activities—athletics, 
dramatics, nature study, art, etc. Organized overnight camps, 
most of which are away from cities, need, in addition, swim¬ 
ming and boating instructors, and kitchen, office, and mainte¬ 
nance employes. Beaches and municipal swimming pools hire 
life guards and swimming instructors. Applicants for these rec¬ 
reational jobs are selected on the basis of their interests, skills, 
school activities, leadership abilities, and other personal charac¬ 
teristics. Good health is nearly always an important factor. 
Recommendations from your physical education teacher often 
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count heavily. Preference is usually given to those over 18 years 
of age, though junior counselors are often 16 to 18 years of age. 

Volunteer jobs: Young people can frequently get volunteer 
jobs with nonprofit-making organizations, such as charitable, 
religious, and educational institutions, and labor, professional, 
or political organizations. Occasionally a profit-making business 
will take you on for a trial period without pay. While such an 
opportunity may be of value it should only be for a very short 
period and with an employer who you are sure is not taking 
advantage of you financially. You must also make sure that by 
accepting such a volunteer job you are not hurting the labor 
market. Also he sure that you are covered under the Work¬ 
men’s Compensation Law and all other protective laws for 
young workers referred to on following pages. 

College graduates interested in careers in public sendee are 
frequently offered the opportunity to work in various depart¬ 
ments of the federal and state governments as internes with or 
without salary. They learn by watching and helping which 
often opens the way to a permanent job. 

The Women's Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, has a free 
pamphlet entitled Your Job Future After College which con¬ 
tains excellent advice for college women. 

Your Entry Job: Be careful when you accept your first or 
entry job. If you take “any old job” to get some experience, 
you may find yourself in a blind alley or in a job which you do 
not like and which offers no real opportunities. When you are 
young, you can often afford to change your job several times, 
thus gaining a variety of experience, which can assist you in de¬ 
termining the kind of industry and occupation you want to 
continue in. On the other hand, changing a job too frequently 
and thoughtlessly may get you the reputation of a drifter who 
cannot be relied upon. Do not expect on your first job to have 
everything to your liking. 

A job with cither a large or a small firm has both advantages 
and disadvantages. With a large firm you may become quickly 
discouraged because of the monotony of a routinized job; but 
there are usually many chances for promotion, and an efficient, 
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industrious young worker quickly comes to the attention of the 
foreman or supervisor. On the other hand, with a small concern 
you may have an opportunity to learn a variety of job skills and 
experiences and you are closer to the owner of the establish¬ 
ment. See Chapter 8, “The Job”. 

Year-round fobs:’* In addition to job possibilities previously 
mentioned, boys 14 and 15 can hold jobs as store delivery boys, 
stockboys, wrappers, packers, mechanic’s helpers, newspaper 
carriers, caddies, farm laborers and chore boys. Boys 16 and 17, 
in addition to the above, can serve as salesboys in certain retail 
fields, service station attendants, waiters and bus boys in res¬ 
taurants, factory operatives, telegraph messengers, delivery men, 
clerical workers, pin boys, theater ushers. Girls 14 and 15 years 
of age can get jobs as salesgirls and stockgirls in retail stores, 
domestic workers, nursemaids, office clerks and messengers, li¬ 
brary attendants, and farm workers. Girls 16 and over, in addi¬ 
tion to the above, can get jobs as typists, bookkeepers, cashiers, 
waitresses, telephone and telegraph operators, library attendants, 
beauty parlor helpers, and factory operatives. 

Your Entry Wage: The question of wages is undoubtedly 
of importance to you. However, when choosing your first job 
consider what the job will lead to, not only what it pays at the 
start. Training and experience will eventually get you a higher 
salary. Salaries offered to beginners naturally are lower than 
those paid to experienced workers. Jobs offering training op¬ 
portunities often pay lower wages than those requiring only 
hard work and no skill. Blind-alley jobs and those with poor 
working conditions often pay more to beginners than do other 
jobs, but careful thought should be given before you accept this 
type of a job. 

In Chapter 3, "Wages and Hours,” you will find information 
about how the federal and various state governments protect 
the wages of young workers. See the Index of this book for 
other references about wages and salary increases. 

Further Training- As a young person, you will surely be 

* Taken from Career News, June, 1947, published by Vocational Service 
Bureau, B’nai Brith, 1746 M St. N W., Washington, D.C. 
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interested in continuing your studies and training. There are 
many opportunities offered to you and are described in detail in 
Chapter 10, “Further Training and Retraining.” 

Laws Protecting Young Workers: While we have no na¬ 
tional child labor law, as such, the federal Fair Labor Standards 
Act protects young workers with certain employers up to the 
age of 16 and, in the case of minors employed in hazardous 
occupations, up to the age of 18. The Walsh-Healy Act protects 
male minors up to the age of 16 and female minors up to the 
age of 18. 

In addition, every state and the District of Columbia, Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico have adopted some child labor and 
compulsory school attendance law which affects the employ¬ 
ment of minors under 18 years of age. Some have specific laws 
up to the age of 16 and others up to 18 or 21. In general these 
state laws have provisions on maximum hours of work, restric¬ 
tions on night work, work in the sale and delivery of newspapers 
and in other street trades, requirements for meal period, em¬ 
ployment prohibited in hazardous occupations, and status of 
illegally employed minors under the Workmen’s Compensa¬ 
tion Law. 

Proof of Age: If you are under 21 you may be required by 
various federal and state laws to show "proof of age” to an em¬ 
ployer—proof that you are legally employable. The following 
is a list of generally acceptable "proof of age” documents, the 
first two being preferable when available: birth certificate, bap¬ 
tismal certificate, census record, court record, foreign school 
record, hospital record, immigration record, institutional rec¬ 
ord, insurance policy, parents’ citizenship papers, passport, 
relief agency record, vaccination certificate. 

Working Papers: If you are under 18, under various federal 
and state laws you need "working papers.” These are issued by 
the education authorities and constitute their approval that 
your hours and conditions of work are suitable for a worker 
under 18. Being a high school graduate or being married is not 
a substitute for working papers. Working papers are not gen¬ 
erally required for 16- and 17-year-old farm workers, but most 
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state laws provide that every factory or office worker under 18 
must file working papers with his employer. 

In most states, no one under 16 may hold a full-time job 
while school is in session. Fourteen- and 15-year-old students 
may obtain working papers for certain types of light work for 
after hours or during vacation periods but they usually are not 
permitted to hold any type of factory job. 

Getting working papers is not difficult. You go with your 
parent or guardian to the last school you attended and get a 
"promise of employment” certificate for your prospective em¬ 
ployer to fill out, explaining what type of work you will do. 
When this is properly made out and returned to the school, 
your working papers can be issued, and you will be told where 
to take a physical examination, if required. You will still need 
to have "proof of age” papers. 

Where You Can Get Further Information: Your school 
teacher or vocational guidance counselor in your school or on 
the staff of the various state employment services can give you 
additional information and counsel. For veterans, there is also 
available the Vocational Counseling Service of the Veterans’ 
Administration and in some states veterans can also apply to 
the counselors on the staff of state Veterans’ Commissions. 

The Children’s Bureau of the Federal Security Administra¬ 
tion, Washington, D. C. can give you information on the vari¬ 
ous federal and state laws protecting workers under the age of 
18. You can also procure, free of charge, from them a pamphlet 
on hazardous occupations for young workers and a pamphlet 
entitled Current Publications of the Children's Bureau. Many 
of the State Departments of Labor also publish free pamphlets 
describing your rights and responsibilities. 

THE OLDER WORKER 

Just as a young and inexperienced worker finds job seeking 
particularly difficult, certainly during periods of unemployment, 
so the older worker may find his age a handicap in competing 
for available jobs. 

The older worker generally has the advantage of considerable 
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experience; and the higher his skill, the easier will be his job- 
hunting problem. On the other hand, most jobs requiring con¬ 
siderable physical exertion may be closed to him automatically. 
However, an older worker may be as capable of performing 
certain tasks as a younger worker and it should be realised that 
chronological age is no test for one’s ability. As most large com¬ 
panies have a promotion policy for their own employes, older 
workers usually will find more job opportunities in small busi¬ 
nesses. 

Because of the added difficulties of getting a job when you 
are middle-aged or over, you should be very careful about quit¬ 
ting a job when you reach the older worker category. You just 
can’t afford to take the same chances you did when you were 
younger. 

Traditional Prejudices Against Older Workers: Most em¬ 
ployers share one or more of the traditional prejudices against 
older workers. You will have to meet these objections by sound 
talking and ability to do the job. Whatever you do, don’t use 
your age as a sympathy point. Most employers are not in busi¬ 
ness as a charity. 

A common objection to older workers is that they are “set 
in their ways and cannot adapt themselves and re-learn new 
trades or processes.” The older worker can overcome this ob¬ 
jection by showing that his added experience makes him a more 
adept pupil, that he is more stable and reliable, more efficient, 
and more careful. 

Another common criticism of the older worker is that he is 
a “slower producer than the younger worker.” But studies have 
shown this to be true only in the most unskilled jobs. Where 
some experience and judgment are required and where quality 
is as important as speed, it has been proven that the older 
worker is more productive than the younger worker. 

A third objection is that "the older worker is more suscepti¬ 
ble to accidents, illness, and disease.” Again studies have shown 
that older persons are less likely to be involved in industrial 
accidents than workers between 20 and 25, that they lead a 
more regular life, that their absenteeism record is much better 
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than the younger worker. And since industrial compensation 
rates depend on occupational hazards and not on the age of the 
worker, there is no argument against the older worker on that 
account. 

There are some valid objections to the older worker which 
cannot be wholly discounted. They do increase group insurance 
and pension fund costs to the employer. They are not likely to 
be so strong physically as the younger worker. But both of these 
factors have been seriously exaggerated, and neither should stop 
an older worker from obtaining a job, provided he has the 
requisite ability and initiative. 

Self-Help Groups: Older workers do have one special chan¬ 
nel which will help them in looking for a job. These are the 
so-called self-help organizations recently started in many of the 
larger communities. They arc nonfee-charging agencies which 
are especially designed to help the older worker in planning a 
job-seeking campaign, making appointments, and preparing let¬ 
ters of application or introduction. Two of the best known of 
these are the "Man Marketing Clinics” and the “40 Plus 
Clubs,” composed of mature, unemployed persons who have 
held responsible or executive positions. These men discuss 
their respective problems with each other and often sell the 
services of a fellow member as well as their own when inter¬ 
viewing an employer. Your state employment office can usually 
tell you their addresses. 

When You Want to Retire: When you reach the age of 65 
and want to retire from the labor market you may have rights 
under the Old Age and Survivors Insurance Law, one of the 
social security laws. 


TIIE WOMAN* 

Women have always been in the labor market and their op¬ 
portunities for employment have steadily increased. World 
Wars I and II gave the American woman an additional oppor¬ 
tunity to branch out into new fields of employment, both in- 

* Based on various pamphlets published by Women’s Bureau, U.S. 
Department of Labor, Washington, DC, 
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dustrial and professional. When employers couldn’t find men 
they had always been used to, they turned to women, and in 
almost every case they found that the women were at least as 
capable as the men. 

In spite of this, there are any number of employers who still 
cling to the traditional prejudices against women employes. 
Some of the same people who employed women so profitably 
when there was a shortage of labor have now forgotten this and 
are insisting on male employes. 

Of course, there arc some jobs for which an employer may 
have a valid reason for taking only men. But if you, as a woman, 
find yourself discriminated against in looking for a job, you may 
be able to break down your prospective employer's prejudices 
with some of the following arguments, 

Traditional Prejudices Against Women: The commonest com¬ 
plaint against women employees is that “they have less physi¬ 
cal endurance and arc therefore less efficient than men.” But 
experience during the war showed that women employed in 
many jobs requiring muscular strength performed as well as 
men. And in jobs which called for especial manual dexterity or 
manipulation, women often proved superior to men. Many em¬ 
ployers found that women were at least as careful and efficient 
as men and often produced a greater volume. It is almost al¬ 
ways true that women have greater patience than men in jobs 
requiring attention to the most minute details. 

Another common objection to women employees is that 
“they do not know how to handle machinery 7 .” This is just not 
so. Wartime statistics show that women employes, by and 
large less experienced than men, have equal mechanical apti¬ 
tude and require only the same training as men. Damage to 
machines and tools has been found to be about the same for 
both male and female employes. Women war workers distin¬ 
guished themselves with a high record of efficiency in using the 
finest type of machines and instruments and turning in a su¬ 
perb record of accuracy and speed. 

Some employers feel that women workers are more likely to 
"become involved in occupational accidents.” That too is un- 
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true, and there are plenty of figures to prove it. Furthermore, 
the accident rate for women has been steadily dropping since 
they have learned how to dress their hair and wear clothing 
with regard for safety. 

Another common argument against women workers is that 
"they are likely to be fickle and want to change their job more 
often than men.” This is a holdover from the days when 
women were sinfully underpaid and for this reason always shop¬ 
ping around for a better job. But since women have been able 
to obtain better and in many instances equivalent pay and 
have heen granted better working conditions, they have been 
found just as likely to stick to the job as a man. Often they 
regard sex prejudice as a challenge to make them keep a job. 

You may run into the argument that “men do not like to 
work with women.” That is an old prejudice which grew up 
in some shops where men felt that they might be displaced by 
women who would work for less wages. Where equal wages and 
working conditions prevail regardless of sex, the old-time preju¬ 
dices of male employes against female workers has largely dis¬ 
appeared. 

Finally, there is the old chestnut about married women stay¬ 
ing at home. Actually a great number of the married women 
who work do so because of economic necessity. But apart from 
that, the history of the American woman is one of independ¬ 
ence and pioneering. Gradually the rights of a woman, married 
or unmarried, are being written into the laws of the land. But 
the chances are that an employer, who is narrow-minded enough 
to think that a married woman should not work, is usually too 
pig-headed to listen to any arguments to the contrary and too 
unconscious of his social responsibility to change his mind 
under urging from any woman. 

Of course there is no answer to an employer who refuses to 
consider a married woman who wants to internipt her working 
life to become a mother—no answer, that is, except an appeal 
to your employer’s sense of social responsibility. 

Laws for the Protection of Women: There are various state 
minimum wage and hour laws for the protection of women which 
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are described in Chapter 3. These laws cover wages, hours, 
working conditions, and permissible occupations, 

Equal pay laws for women; Historically, "women’s work” has 
been undervalued. This has been due partly to the fallacy that 
women work for pin money, despite a great volume of evidence 
to the contrary. In industries that traditionally employ women, 
wage rates are often low not because the work is unskilled but 
because it is perfonned by women. In many instances women 
on skilled jobs have been kept on wage levels lower than those 
of men on unskilled work. While there is presently no federal 
equal pay law, seven states have promulgated such laws, 
namely; the New York law prohibits wage discrimination 
against either sex; the other six states prohibit employers from 
maintaining wage differentials against women, based on sex. 
Michigan and Illinois laws apply to manufacturing only. The 
Montana law applies to all public and private employment; 
the Washington law applies to all private employment; the 
New York and Massachusetts laws apply to all private employ¬ 
ment other than domestic service, farm work, and employes of 
specified types of nonprofit-making organizations. The Rhode 
Island law applies to all private employment except domestic 
service and nonprofit-making organizations. Thirteen states have 
laws prohibiting discrimination on the basis of sex in the sal¬ 
aries of teachers. 

For specific information about federal laws inquire from the 
Women's Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, 
D. C., arid for state laws inquire from your State Department of 
Labor, your local State Employment Service office, or your union. 

Household Employment;* Household employment or do¬ 
mestic service has always been a major woman-employing occu¬ 
pation. Though wages have increased, domestic service has 
remained for most women an occupation to he shunned except 
as a last resort. Long hours, lack of standardization and advance¬ 
ment on the job, lack of the protection of social legislation, 

* Based on Domestic Service Employment in New York State, published 
by the New York State Department of Labor, Division of Industrial Rela¬ 
tions, Women in Industry and Minimum Wage, September, 1946. 
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and the stigma long associated with the “servant’' status have 
contributed to the feeling that household employment does 
not offer a worthwhile career. 

Standards for household employment: For many years wom¬ 
en’s organizations and public and private employment agencies 
in many communities have concerned themselves seriously with 
setting up standards for resident and nonresident workers and 
have attempted to put them into effect through voluntary agree¬ 
ments between employer and employee. 

Your local state employment office, trade union, or women’s 
organizations mentioned below can give you information about 
these standards in your community, 

A sample for a voluntary agreement for household employ¬ 
ment which has been adopted in many instances is as follows: 

1. Working agreement: A definite written agreement between 
employer and employe should be made at the time of employ¬ 
ment. It may be signed or unsigned and should be subject to 
periodic review to meet changing conditions. 

2. Duties: Regular duties should be clearly defined, based 
on an analysis of the job to be done within the hour limitation 
agreed upon. A high standard of work shall be expected in 
return for good wages and satisfactory working conditions. 

3. Hours: 

a. Working hours shall be defined as hours of duty during 
which the worker is not free to follow her own pursuits, or to 
go where she wishes. 

b. Total working hours shall not exceed 48 hours within 
the week. A schedule of less than 48 hours is desirable. 

c. Time on call is that time when the woiker is not free 
to leave the house, but may rest or follow her own pursuits on 
the premises, being available for emergencies, and should not 
exceed the 48-hour week. 

d. Planned overtime may be adjusted by extra time off or 
extra payment on a rate-per-hour basis. 

e. Time off shall be not less than one and a half day per 
48-hour week. Four out of eight holidays shall be given during 
the year and some adjustment made for church attendance. 
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f. Free time shall be defined as hours when the worker is 
free from all responsibility to the employer. 

4. Vacation: One to two weeks with pay shall be given after 
six months of service, two weeks thereafter. 

5. Termination of services: Notice of one week or one week’s 
pay shall be given on termination of service by either party. 

6. Wages: For full-time employment the scale of wages will 
range from the minimum wage for the beginning worker, with 
a rising scale for increasing skill and experience. 

7. Living conditions: Comfortable conditions should include 
adequate food, private room, access to bath, adequate heat and 
light, and a place to entertain friends. 

S. Health: Health examination for workers, accident insur¬ 
ance, sick leave, and labor-saving equipment for workers are 
also included. 

Laws for the protection of domestics: Domestic workers are 
virtually excluded from social legislation, although a few states 
have made some effort to include them. 

They are not covered under the federal Old-Age and Sur¬ 
vivors’ Insurance Law nor the Wage and Hour Law. They are 
not covered under the state unemployment compensation laws, 
excepting in New York, then only if they are employed in an 
establishment of four or more workers. Wisconsin is the only 
state which has a minimum wage order covering domestic work¬ 
ers. Under this law for employes working less than 45 hours 
a week the minimum hourly rate is 40 or 45 cents an hour de¬ 
pending upon the locality. Washington is the only state which 
limits the hours which domestics may work. Maximum hours 
are set at 60 per week except in such emergencies as illness or 
other unforeseen conditions, 

Despite the fact that the job has many hazards, most domes¬ 
tic workers are excluded from compulsory coverage under state 
workmen's compensation laws. A New York law brings a great 
number of domestics throughout the state under the coverage 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Law. This act provides that 
coverage under the law shall be extended to “Domestic work¬ 
ers, other than those employed on farms, employed by the 
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same employer for a minimum of forty-eight hours per week 
in cities and villages having a population of 40,000 or more.” 
Although the law does not subject the employer to criminal 
penalties for failure to carry insurance, it makes coverage man¬ 
datory. 

In California, domestics working over 52 hours a week must 
he insured. In Ohio coverage is required where three or more 
domestics are employed. In Connecticut and New Jersey work¬ 
men’s compensation insurance for domestic workers is elective, 
which means that if the employer rejects coverage he loses his 
customary common law defenses in any action brought as a 
result of an accident. In thirty other states employers may vol¬ 
untarily take out workmen’s compensation insurance for their 
household workers. 

Occupational Information for Women: You may want to 
read Chapter 2, “Where People Work and What They Do,” 
to get some idea of the type of jobs that a woman worker can 
fill. The Women’s Bureau of the Department of Labor in Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., also has material on occupational possibilities 
for the woman worker. A postal card will procure a list of its 
publications. 

You can also get from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., the follow¬ 
ing pamphlets: Occupations Suitable tor Women (25$), which 
indicates occupations women are now employed in, those suit¬ 
able for women, and those partly suitable, and the training 
period for various occupations; Vocational Guidance for Girls 
and Women, References and Related Information (25^); Em¬ 
ployment Opportunities in Characteristic Industrial Occupa¬ 
tions of Women (ro<f). 

Women’s Organizations: There are many women’s organi¬ 
zations around the country which are particularly interested in 
the problems of the woman worker. You probably have a local 
chapter of the Young Women’s Christian Association, the 
Young Women's Hebrew Association, the League of Women 
Voters, Or Consumers’ League in your vicinity. There is also 
the National Women’s Trade Union League, 317 Machinist 
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Building, Washington, D. C. This league may also have a local 
branch near you. 

Another group is the National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, Inc., 1819 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y., which is concerned chiefly with problems and opportun¬ 
ities in business and professional fields. This organization too 
has member clubs in many local communities. The Interna¬ 
tional Association of Altruson Clubs, 332 South Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 4, Illinois, assist youth and the older woman workers 
in solving their vocational problems. Their pamphlet Women 
Go To Work At Any Age can be purchased for 25^. 

THE RURAL WORKERS 

For job seekeis in thinly populated rural areas, there may be 
little or no opportunity to get in touch with the various occu¬ 
pational aids which have been cited in previous pages. For ex¬ 
ample, there may be no state employment service within your 
immediate community, and you may not have the time or 
money to travel to the nearest office. It is possible, however, 
that there is an itinerent sendee which may visit your commu¬ 
nity several times a week. You can check on that by writing to 
your state employment service head office. You may be able to 
find out similar information from your local postmaster. In 
some states the employment service will, permit you to register 
and apply for employment by mail although it is always advis¬ 
able to discuss your problem personally with an interviewer if 
it is possible. 

Should you be interested in a job on a farm, register at the 
local employment service office. They are in touch with the 
need of farmers in your vicinity, the State Department of Agri¬ 
culture, and other agencies concerned with the recruiting of 
farm labor. 

Young workers may be able to get some good advice from 
the'local "4-H Club,” “Future Farmers of America,” or “New 
Farmers of America.” The county farm agent can tell you how 
to get in touch with such organizations. 
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THE MIGRATORY WORKER* 

If you are interested in working for only part of the year, or 
you want a job which permits you to travel, you may he inter¬ 
ested in the various fields which offer what is called migratory 
work. Among the chief opportunities here are: farming, rail¬ 
road construction, highway construction, power and pipe line 
construction and repair, lumbering, and canning. 

Before you accept a job in one of these fields, be sure to 
check and double check the job openings. Above all don’t put 
too much stock in rumors you may hear about high wages or 
leaflets which make all sorts of fancy promises. As a rale, the 
better opportunity a job offers, the less an employer will need 
to advertise it in order to get the necessary labor. Before you 
make a long trip to another state, either at your own or the 
employer’s expense, check through the state employment serv¬ 
ice about working conditions, living conditions, and the work¬ 
er’s legal rights in the other community. 

Labor Camps: One of the outstanding “talking points” for 
migratory labor is that the worker is frequently furnished hous¬ 
ing and essential living facilities in what is known as a labor 
camp. 

The U. S. or some State Departments of Agriculture or other 
agencies may be conducting labor camps for migratory farm 
laborers. If so, they will be located in areas where large numbers 
of workers are required for a specific job during a relatively 
short season of the year. The employers will come directly to 
the labor camps to hire the workers. 

Some private employment agencies recruit workers for labor 
camps. If you should use an agency when looking for a migra¬ 
tory job, be extra careful to find out who your employer will be 
and who will pay you. Find out how much you will be paid, 
how often, and whether it will be in cash or credit at a com¬ 
pany store. Will your room and board be deducted from your 

* Based on Private Employment Agencies—Laws Relating to Their 
Regulation as of Sept, i, 1943. U,S. Department of Labor, Division of 
Labor Standards, Bulletin #57, and publications of, U.S. and State 
Departments of Agriculture. 
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pay? Are there any “extras” that they will take out? Often, un¬ 
less you arc careful, you will find yourself working for nothing 
or next to nothing. 

One common way the unsuspecting job seeker may be mis¬ 
led is by having to pay a fee twice—to get the same job. Do 
not pay a person who might be recruiting for the employment 
agency. Pay only at the agency itself The agency in turn pays 
its own employes. You do not have to pay them also. 

Because migratory jobs are liable to take you far away from 
where you first heard about the job or signed your original con¬ 
tract, it is important for you to check on the agency. Make 
sure it is licensed to do business both in your state and in the 
state for which it is recruiting help. Any agency which is not 
licensed to transact business in the place where you end up in 
a migratory job cannot be held liable for misrepresentation or 
violation of a contract unless you return to your original lo¬ 
cation. 

There are more unethical and dishonest persons recruiting 
migratory labor than in any other employment field. If you can 
possibly find the opportunity you want through a state employ¬ 
ment service or nonfce-charging agency, do so. 

Laws for the Protection of Migratory Workers: Some states 
have enacted “emigrant agent acts/’ specifically dealing with 
some phases of migratory problems, but some of these laws are 
simply licensing or tax measures with no regulation of the acts 
of the agents or any provision for redress to the injured worker. 
In addition, there are special laws, both federal and state, to 
protect living conditions, working conditions, and wages and 
hours of migratory workers. You can check on these by writing 
to your State Department of Labor, your State Department of 
Agriculture, or the U. S. Department of Agriculture in Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. 

MINORITY' GROUPS AND DISCRIMINATION* 

Unfortunately, there are employers in this country, who dis¬ 
criminate against workers because of race, creed, color, and 

* Based on pamphlets issued by the National Urban League, 1133 
Broadway, N Y.C., and B’nai Britli, Vocational Service Bureau, 1746 M 
NW, Washington, D.C. 
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nationality. This type of discrimination is usually based on tra- 
dition, emotion, and preconceived notion and thus it is difficult 
to combat with logic. It may take the form of refusal to employ 
at all, refusal to employ for certain types of work, refusal to 
promote, or first to be dismissed when labor force is being re¬ 
duced. In general, discrimination varies directly with the avail¬ 
able labor supply, and the opportunity for jobs for members of 
minority groups fluctuates. 

There are many employers who employ workers of all minor¬ 
ity groups, basing their selection solely upon the worker’s qual¬ 
ifications for the job. They have found out, during periods of 
shortage of labor, that a Negro’s color is only skin deep, that 
being a Catholic or a Pole or an Italian or a Jew has nothing 
to do with occupation, skill, or interest in the job, and that 
they can get along with their coworkers. They have also discov¬ 
ered that members of a minority group can take on responsibil¬ 
ities and are good promotional material. 

It is important that you do not generalize about discrimina¬ 
tion. Do not follow rumors, as they may not be true, and from 
rumors come sweeping generalizations. Do not pass up a job 
opportunity because of some discrimination gossip, but go after 
the job. In one community, employers may be discriminating 
against one minority group and in the veiy next community 
the employers may be accepting this group and discriminating 
against another group. The same holds good for industries as 
well as for individual employers. One employer may be preju¬ 
diced and in the same block or even in the same building, an¬ 
other employer may hire solely on individual merit. 

Some workers are quick to cry “discrimination” when they 
cannot find work. Often it is their own fault. They may lack 
the proper experience or education, their personality may be 
at fault, their interview may have been unimpressive. An em¬ 
ployer who does not discriminate must still weigh total assets 
against total liabilities. One who does discriminate will merely 
be looking still harder for the liability. 

If you are a member of a minority group, you must realize 
that your job-finding campaign will be tougher than for the 
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average worker, You will have to interview more people, you 
wilt have to have a little more ability in many cases. Of course, 
there are some employes (or workers) who are “pro-Negro” or 
"pro-Jewisli” and so on, and you may want to try to get a job 
with one of these. In general, however, you must be prepared 
to compete with other workers in the open market and you 
must accept the possibility that you are at some disadvantage. 
Young workers planning their life’s work should carefully in¬ 
vestigate the discriminatory handicaps of occupations and pro¬ 
fessions. See “An Outline For a Study Of An Occupation” in 
Chapter 2. 

Should you, as a member of a minority group, get a job in 
an organization that previously has not employed a member 
of your group, you must be aware of an important responsibility. 
No matter how well you perform your work, you will also be 
judged by your behavior, your attitude, and your spirit of co-op¬ 
eration and, if found wanting, you may not only lose your job 
but may also make it difficult in the future for other members 
of minority groups to get an opportunity with your employer. 
The period of adjustment may be difficult for you as well as for 
your employer and coworkers, so give them the fair break you 
expect. 

Anti-Discrimination Legislation: The federal Fair Employ¬ 
ment Practice Committee (FEPC) which existed during the 
war to protect minority group members against discrimination 
is now out of existence. A few states and some cities have anti- 
discrimination laws of their own. The states are: 

Connecticut: Legislation more or less similar to New York 
State’s law. Administered by the State Inter-Racial Commis¬ 
sion, Hartford, 

Indiana: Legislation more or less similar to New York State’s 
law. Administered by the State Department of Labor, Indian¬ 
apolis. 

Massachusetts: Legislation more or less similar to New York 
State’s law. Administered by the State Department of Labor 
and Industries, Boston. 

New Jersey: Legislation more or less similar to New York 
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State’s law. Administered by the Commissioner of Education, 
Trenton, 

New York; Outlaws specified discriminatory employment 
practice of employers, unions, and employment agencies. Limits 
job specifications to skill, experience, and ability to do a given 
job. Administered by the State Commission Against Discrim¬ 
ination, 270 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. (See details below.) 

Oregon; Legislation more or less similar to New York State's 
law. Administered by the State Board for Vocational Educa¬ 
tion, Salem. 

Wisconsin: Legislation more or less similar to New York 
State’s law. Administered by the Industrial Commission, Mad¬ 
ison. 

Labor Unions and Discrimination: Although some labor 
unions have in the past been guilty of discrimination, particu¬ 
larly against Negroes, most of them have been leaders in the 
fight against discrimination. The American Federation of Labor 
has many Negro members, and all new unions organized by the 
AF of L explicitly bar racial discrimination. None of the na¬ 
tional CIO unions exclude Negro members. 

Where You Can Get Help When Discriminated Against; 
If you feel that you have been discriminated against, you may 
state your problem to an interviewer at the state employment 
service. In a state which has antidiscrimination legislation, the 
Commission responsible can be of help in assisting you to as¬ 
sert your rights under the law. In other states the local employ¬ 
ment service office may be able to refer you to public or private 
organizations which can give you special assistance, 

There are some national and local organizations which make 
a specialty of combating racial and religious discrimination. 
Among national organizations which also have local units are 
the National Urban League, 1133 Broadway, New York 10, 
N. Y.; the National Association for the Advancement of Col¬ 
ored People, 20 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y.; the 
B’nai Brith, 1746 M St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. Almost 
all religious or welfare organizations conducted by religious 
groups are familiar with the problem of discrimination. In 
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many communities you will find organizations based upon na¬ 
tional origin which can help you on that score. Labor unions 
are also a possible source of assistance. 

New York State Law Against Discrimination.* As the New 
York State law is the most comprehensive one and as other 
states may eventually enact similar laws, the following rules of 
the New York State Commission Against Discrimination might 
be of interest. 

Under the law discrimination applies to state and local gov¬ 
ernment agencies as well as to individuals, and discrimination 
in employment is forbidden in the following: hiring and firing, 
upgrading and promotion, conditions of work, application 
forms, employment agencies, membership in labor unions, dis¬ 
crimination by fellow employes. 

The law applies to all employers with the specific exception 
of employers of less than six people; nonprofit organizations of 
a fraternal, religious, charitable, social, or educational charac¬ 
ter; domestic help; one who employs his own family. 

It is important to know that the law provides that an em¬ 
ployer can make a complaint against any employe who uses 
discriminatory tactics against a fellow employe. 

Tire following questions may not be asked on an application 
blank. However they can be asked after employment when not 
to be used as a basis for discrimination: 

1. Inquiry into the place of birth of an applicant for em¬ 
ployment or the place of birth of his parents, spouse, or other 
close relatives. 

2. Requirement that an applicant for employment produce a 
birth or baptismal certificate. 

3. Inquiry into the place of residence of the parents, spouse, 
or other close relative of an applicant for employment. 

4. Inquiry into the maiden name of the wife of a male appli¬ 
cant for employment and/or inquiry into the maiden name of 
the mother of a male or female applicant for employment. 

* Based on Inside Fads (free), issued by the New York State Com¬ 
mission Against Discrimination, 1270 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 
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5. Inquiry into the original name of an applicant for employ¬ 
ment whose name has been changed by court proceedings or 
otherwise. 

6. Inquiry whether an applicant for employment is a natural¬ 
ized or native-born citizen; the date when the applicant ac¬ 
quired citizenship; whether the applicant’s parents or spouse 
are naturalized or native-born citizens of the United States; 
the date when the applicant’s parents or spouse acquired cit¬ 
izenship. 

An applicant for employment may be asked, “Are you a citi¬ 
zen of the United States?” If the applicant states that he is not 
a citizen of the United States, he may be asked, “Do you intend 
to become a citizen of the United States?" 

An applicant for employment may be asked, “Have you ever 
been interned or arrested as an enemy alien?” 

7. Requirement that an applicant for employment produce 
his naturalization papers. 

8. Inquiry into the whereabouts of an applicant for employ¬ 
ment during the first world war, i.e., the peiiod from 1914- 
1919. 

9. Inquiry into the religious denomination of an applicant for 
employment, his religious affiliations, his church, parish, pastor, 
or religious holidays observed. 

He may not be asked, “Are you an atheist?” 

An applicant for employment however, may be asked, “Do 
you regularly attend a house of religious worship?” 

Inquiry may be made into the public and private schools at¬ 
tended by an applicant for employment. 

He may be told, “This is a six-day job—employes are re¬ 
quired to work Monday through Saturday, inclusive.” 

He may not be told, “The following holidays will be ob¬ 
served by this firm, and no others' Decoration Day, July Fourth, 
Christmas, and New Year’s Day.” 

He may not be told, “This is a (Catholic, Protestant, or 
Jewish) organization.” 

10. Inquiry into the lineage of an applicant for employment, 
his racial ancestry, or nationality. 
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11, Inquiry into the military experience of an applicant for 
employment unless limited to the applicant's experience in the 
armed forces of the United States. 

12, Inquiry into the complexion of an applicant for employ¬ 
ment. 

ij. Requirement that an applicant for employment annex a 
photograph. 

Inquiry into the organizations of which an applicant for 
employment is a member unless the inquiry excludes organiza¬ 
tions, the name or character of which indicates the religion, 
race, or national origin of its members. 

The applicant, however, may be ashed, “Are you a member 
of the Communist Party or German American Bund?" 



^ CHAPTER 7 


The Interview* 


7 CFTER you have made up your mind about what you want 

l 1 to do, it is time for you to go looking for your job. Re- 
-L member that you should know not only what you want 
to do but also why you want to do it. You should know where 
you want to work, approximately how much money you can 
expect to make, and what types of jobs you would be willing 
to accept if you cannot get the exact one you are shooting for. 

The most important part of job hunting is the interview. 
This is your chance to sell yourself. No matter how well quali¬ 
fied you may be for the job, no matter how impressive your 
references are, a poor showing at an interview is almost certain 
to ruin your chances. 

PREPARING FOR THE INTERVIEW 

In any personal contact your own self-confidence, or lack of 
it, is instantly communicated to your prospective employer. 
So whether you begin with an employment agency, a personnel 
office, or with the employer himself, you have to make careful 
and complete preparations for your interview. Unless you have 
exceptional personal contacts or particularly outstanding quali¬ 
fications, job hunting can be a very discouraging business. It is 
your duty to yourself to be as well prepared as possible before 
you start making or following up any contacts. 

A Special Word to Beginners: The first interview is always the 

* Based on various publications of U.S. Employment Service, State 
Employment Services, and schools. 
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hardest. After you have talked with several people, you will pick 
up more confidence and polish. As you become more experi¬ 
enced in being interviewed, you will certainly find that it goes 
much easier. Don’t mistake newly acquired confidence, how¬ 
ever, for permission to become careless or lackadaisical. Sloppy 
preparation for an interview, whether the first or fiftieth, is the 
surest way to make a bad impression; and people who make 
bad impressions have difficulties getting jobs. 

After your first interview it will be of value to review it by 
putting such questions to yourself as "What situation did I 
handle correctly?” “Which ones did I mismanage?” “What 
part could I have done better?" By doing so you will be better 
prepared for the next interview. 

Are You Prepared to Answer Questions? The first thing to 
check, in preparing for your interview, is replies to basic ques¬ 
tions. Quick, concise answers save time as well as make a good 
impression. If you hesitate too often or beat around the bush, 
you may find the interview ended a lot sooner than yon ex¬ 
pected. 

The interviewer will certainly want to know: What do you 
want to do? What can you do? What have you done? What is 
your schooling? Why are you out of work, or why do you want 
to change your job? What are you looking for at this particular 
place as opposed to somewhere else? These are all simple, direct 
questions; you should not have any trouble with them. 

But the interviewer may also get a little more personal. He 
may ask about your general character, your health, your am¬ 
bitions. He may try to find out if money is your primary inter¬ 
est, how easily you make and keep friends, whether you are 
dependable and independent. He may ask you leading questions 
to find out about your alertness, your judgment, your initiative, 
even your personal habits. These questions may be tough and 
you won’t be able to click off snappy pat answers. Do not hesi¬ 
tate to shoot back an answer to an involved question. You will 
be judged on what you say and how you say it. 

There is another kind of persona] question you may be asked: 
What do you do with your leisure time? What are your family 
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responsibilities? Do you belong to and are you active in any 
social, professional, labor, or fraternal organizations? Are you 
a member of any political paity? Do you drink? Sucli questions 
may appear to have no direct bearing on the job you are being 
interviewed for. The reasons the interviewer may have for ask¬ 
ing them as well as the reasons for you to answer them are dis¬ 
cussed later in this chapter, 

Frequently you will be able to take care of many of the rou¬ 
tine questions with some written material such as a personal 
history. Perhaps you will want to bring other papers with you. 
If so, be sure they are arranged neatly. You should be able to 
put your finger on any particular paper without thumbing 
through the whole pile. Interviewers have to form impressions 
from just such little incidents as this, 

What Questions May You Ask? Many interviewers make a 
practice of interrupting their own questions and turning the 
conversation over to the person being inteiviewed. Generally 
they will do this by some general statement such as, "I’ve been 
doing all the asking; you must have some questions too.” This 
is to give you an easy opening to find out things about the job, 
the business, and just where you fit into the picture. It will 
also give the interviewer an opportunity to see how well you 
can take the initiative in a situation. 

The questions you may want to ask will vary with your own 
special interests and possibly with the type of questions you 
have already been asked. You may want to find out about work¬ 
ing conditions, transportation, rest periods, and your employer’s 
labor policy. And you may want to know something about vaca¬ 
tions, overtime pay, health insurance, and hospitalization poli¬ 
cies. You should clear up any doubts in your own mind about 
what your specific duties will be, what your responsibilities will 
be, who will be over you—and perhaps under you. 

You can get some other ideas on the specific type of question 
you might ask from Chapter 2, “Where People Work and 
What They Do.” You should re-read the “Outline for Study 
of an Occupation.” One of the worst mistakes you can make 
during an interview is to show so little interest and enthusiasm 
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in the job that you have no questions about it. But certainly 
that is better than to make up idle questions on the spur of 
the moment so irrelevant that an interviewer will see through 
your lack of knowledge of the industry, your lack of preparation 
for both the interview and the job, and your lack of initiative 
in general. 

I-Iow to Dress; Just a few words on what you should wear 
at your interview. It goes without saying that your clothes will 
be clean and neat. You should be well dressed, not overdressed. 
The kind of clothes depends somewhat on the type of job you 
are after. A hostess or a salesgirl is expected to dress differently 
from a factory girl. A salesman in some lines is expected to be 
a flashy dresser; in other businesses he might be very out of 
place. If you are looking for work at the “gate,” wear working 
clothes so that you will be ready to begin immediately. 

If you are just out of high school or college, your wardrobe 
may consist pretty much of loud socks, sport shoes, slacks, 
sweaters, and lumber jackets. Forget these, and wear your 
“good” outfit when you go for your interview, particularly if 
you are looking for an office job. Many young girls have a tend¬ 
ency to overdress and to over-beautify themselves. Too much 
cosmetics and perfume are offensive and will make a bad im¬ 
pression. 

Don’t forget your personal hygiene either. Be sure your face 
and hands are clean, and treat yourself to a slioeshine and a 
haircut. Watch out for body odors and halitosis. And leave 
your chewing gum at home. 

Seeing the Right Person: Who is the right person to see 
and how do you get to him? When you answer an advertise¬ 
ment or when you arc referred to a job through an agency, you 
usually will know the name of the right person to see. If not, 
merely mention why you are there, and you will have no trou¬ 
ble. But when you walk into an office or a factory “cold” or 
with a general letter of introduction, that's another story. 

Find out, if you can, the name of the person who does the 
hiring for the job you want. If you can check anything else 
about him, his likes and dislikes, so much the better. Names 
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can frequently be procured from labor or trade organizations 
or from acquaintances wlio are working in the shop or from 
business concerns in the neighborhood. Maybe you won’t be 
able to find out anything in advance. It’s often best then to 
explain your problem to a secretary or receptionist. Don’t un¬ 
derestimate her. Be polite and ask her to help you. Maybe she 
was once in the same position and will be sympathetic. Further¬ 
more, your prospective employer may ask her for her impres¬ 
sion of you, 

If the person you want—or ought—to see is busy and cannot 
see you, try to make an appointment for another time. Inter¬ 
viewing an assistant is never very satisfactory, and hanging 
around an office all day to see someone may be a sure way of 
giving yourself a black mark before you begin. Suppose you 
don’t have time to go looking without being sure first that you 
will be able to see the right person. Then you’ll have to write or 
telephone first, but you are always taking the chance then of 
getting a "Sorry, but we have no vacancies” answer. 

CONDUCT AT THE INTERVIEW 

How you must conduct yourself at the interview depends on 
your own standards of behavior and the atmosphere created by 
tire interviewer. 

As soon as the interview begins, you may find that your 
preparations haven’t done you so much good as you had 
hoped. In that case you'll have to improvise as you go along. You 
will probably be able to use your prepared material sooner or 
later, but don't force it if the chance doesn't turn up. If you are 
the kind of person who easily adapts himself to unexpected 
situations and personalities, you shouldn’t have any trouble any¬ 
way. 

You Introduce Yourself' From the moment you enter the 
room, your prospective employer is forming opinions. Every 
detail of your behavior may be important. By all means be 
courteous. If you shake hands, be firm and confident. Do not 
smoke until the interviewer has either offered you a cigarette or 
called your attention to the ash tray. Sit down when you are 
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offered a chair, and, if necessary, ask for permission to sit instead 
of appropriating the closest seat. When you are seated, don’t 
slouch, try to sit comfortably and gracefully. Place your hat or 
handbag on another chair or table, and not on the interviewer’s 
desk. Try to avoid fidgeting with your hands or your clothes. 
Best of all, relax. 

Opening the Conversation: You may have an opportunity to 
speak first. If this is the case introduce yourself and, should you 
have a letter of introduction or a referral card from an employ¬ 
ment agency, hand it to the interviewer. Then briefly state 
what job you want and jour qualifications for it. For the more 
professional jobs it may be advisable to hand the employer also 
a copy of your “personal history,” stating that a glance at it may 
quickly acquaint him with information about yourself. 

The interviewer may open the conversation with a few general 
questions. Then he may let you talk awhile without interrup¬ 
tion, Speak up distinctly, but don’t be aggressive. If you want to 
show him some papers, pick them out without letting the con¬ 
versation lag. If the interviewer wants to make you do all the 
talking from the very beginning, tell him your story as briefly 
as possible, still giving him what you think are the pertinent 
facts. If you are too long-winded, the interviewer may get bored. 
It’s often best to stop every so often and permit him to say a 
few words, even if only to break up your story a bit. 

Telling the Truth■ You’ve probably heard stories about people 
who have lied their way into jobs. Maybe you’ve done it your¬ 
self. But by and large you’ll get further by telling the truth— 
and the whole truth. Half-truths or exaggerations often come 
hack to plague you, and they always give an employer an excuse 
for firing you later if he wants one. 

Many people are sensitive about answering personal questions 
about race, religion, or maybe about politics. You will have to 
judge for yourself whether or not these questions indicate preju¬ 
dice on the part of the employer. Perhaps, for example, most of 
his other employes are Italians, or Irish, or Jews, or Quakers, and 
perhaps he merely wants to be sure that you will be content 
working in that environment. 
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For some reason some employers prefer not to hire married 
women. So many wives continue to use their maiden names at 
work or when looking for a job. But if you are asked directly, 
give your true marital status. It’s almost certain to come up 
sooner or later anyway. 

There’s another question which almost always crops up and 
can cause embarrassment. Why did you lose your last job or why 
do you want to change your job? Be as frank as possible, giving 
as many details as you can without reflecting on your own ability 
or character. And remember that the interviewer is generally in 
a good position to get the other side of the story from your 
former boss. Don’t criticize your previous employer or co¬ 
workers; m fact, it is often better to say what you liked about 
your last job. 

Your Age: Many people have a tendency to exaggerate or 
reduce their age when being interviewed. Don’t. By the time 
you have finished reviewing your education and your previous 
experience, any competent interviewer can estimate your cor¬ 
rect age within a year or so anyway. There are lots of reasons an 
employer may want to know your age, as, for example, a group 
insurance or pension program for the workers on which pre¬ 
miums are paid according to average age, or even legal considera¬ 
tions which require young workers to have proper working 
permits based on their correct age. See "Inexperienced Young 
Workers,” Chapter 6. 

Your Wage: One of the most important matters you must 
discuss with the interviewer is "wages.” You already will have a 
pretty fair idea of what you are worth in the particular job. You 
will already have made up your mind what you will be satis¬ 
fied with, and whether you can afford to start at a low salary if 
the opportunity for advancement is promising. This, you recall, 
was all a part of preparing for your interview. 

Insofar as possible, let the employer name the first figure. But 
if he asks you and you cannot avoid it, you will have to state your 
price. You can say what you were getting before or what an 
acquaintance of yours doing similar work is getting, and whether 
or not you think that this is enough. If your prospective em- 
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player has signed a collective bargaining contract with a union, 
your wage may be determined under the terms of the contract. 
Also there may be a legal minimum which the employer must 
pay for your services. See Chapter 3, “Wages and Hours” and 
“Salary Increase” in Chapter 8. If you can afford to do so, 
emphasize that the beginning or entry salary is not so important 
to you as the chance to get ahead. Here is your opportunity to 
check on promotion possibilities, automatic raises, seniority 
privileges, and any other company policy directly affecting the 
wage scale. For some jobs you may need uniforms, tools, and so 
on, so be sure to find out who pays for them. 

If you do agree to accept a low starting salary on a trial basis, 
you must also reach some understanding about reopening the 
wage question. Try to set a certain number of weeks after which 
you will be automatically entitled to a specific raise if your work 
is satisfactory. 

As a rule, it is best to let the discussion of wages go until near 
the end of your interview. You will have your employer and 
your job sized up better by then, and you may want to adjust 
your expected salary requirements m the light of information 
obtained during the interview. 

Discuss a Specific Job: It is important that you know the 
specific job you arc seeking, and if you have prepared yourself 
well for the interview this should not be difficult. Should the 
job that you are after not be available you may want to ask 
about related occupations in which your skill and experience can 
be utilized. This may assist you in awakening the employer’s 
interest in you, and in certain types of occupations showing the 
employer a sample of the work you have done may stimulate him 
to thinking about the possibility of fitting you into the organi¬ 
zation. 

No matter where you are being interviewed, whether at an 
employment office or by an employer, never say, “I will do 
anything.” Such a remark is annoying and irritating to the 
interviewer. Though you may feel that it is an indication that 
you are not too proud to do any kind of work and want to 
show the interviewer how anxious you are to work, to him it 
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might indicate a defeatist attitude and a lack of specific interest, 
skill, and experience. 

It is also inadvisable to state, "I need a job” as this is a fore¬ 
gone conclusion. Do not try to awaken an interviewer’s interest 
by playing on his sympathy. Though he may be interested in 
your family responsibilities, always remember he is primarily 
interested in getting a worker that can do a specific job and a 
crying attitude about your personal, domestic, and financial 
problems may leave him with the impression that you are too 
worried about your personal problems to give sufficient atten¬ 
tion to the job. 

Some Other Do’s and Don't's: Here is a list of some sugges¬ 
tions to help you set the right atmosphere for your interview. 
Study them, but don’t forget that your own flexibility and ability 
to adjust to whatever course your interview takes will in the long 
mn make the difference between a good impression and a bad 
one. 

Don’t take anyone with you to the interview. You have to 
stand on your own feet and tell your own story. 

Act natural and relaxed. Be careful about overaggressiveness. 
On the other hand, don’t be afraid to give a fair recital of your 
background and experience. 

Give the interviewer a break. He’s got his job to do also and 
has many applicants to see, certainly those in a state employment 
office. If you get annoyed at him, don’t show it. If you are 
getting a chip on your shoulder, don’t show it. As previously 
stated, the interviewer isn’t interested in your troubles or pet 
peeves. And he won’t listen to them for long. 

Try not to show any emotional strain you may feel. The inter¬ 
viewer knows what you’re going through anyway and usually 
he is a good listener. Keep cool, and try to make a mental note of 
anything in the conversation you may want to come back to 
later. If the interviewer wanders off on some faraway subject, 
he is probably trying to lead you on to talk about other things 
besides the job or else he is just trying to make you feel at ease. 
If he gets out of your range, tell him so courteously. 

Try to keep your conversation short and snappy. Avoid repeti- 
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tion. Make your points but don’t force them. If the interviewer 
seems interested in some suggestion of yours, expand on it a 
little. If he shows no interest, forget it and go on to the next 
thought. Even while you are trying to be brief, avoid “yes” or 
“no” replies. A little expansion is frequently necessary to show 
the interviewer you have something special to offer. Never be 
afraid to say “I don’t know.” If done without hesitation and in 
good spirit, the interviewer will be impressed. If you bluff, you 
won’t get much consideration—and you deserve none. 

Closing the Interview: When the interviewer indicates he is 
satisfied, either by saying so or else by getting up to usher you 
out, leave promptly. Do not prolong the interview with repti- 
tions or last-minute ideas. If you have been hired, you will cer¬ 
tainly want to thank the interviewer and assure him that his 
confidence in you will be justified. 

If you are engaged for a highly paid and responsible position, 
a contract or exchange of letters, stipulating all the conditions 
agreed upon, may be advisable. A union contract may cover you; 
if not, you may want to consult an attorney. If the employer has 
made you an offer which you want to consider for a few days, 
tell him definitely when you will get in touch with him. If 
you are told that “you will hear shortly,” perhaps because there 
are others being considered for the vacancy, yon may ask if he 
would like a letter from you summing up your qualifications or 
giving any further information about yourself. Perhaps you will 
want to ask the interviewer to check with your references. Find 
out whether you are to come back for a second interview, 
whether you will hear from him, or whether you should get in 
touch with him again. In any case, try to reach a definite dead¬ 
line when you will know definitely, one way or the other. 

If you are not hired—or even considered for a job—do not be 
afraid to show your disappointment in a dignified manner. Too 
much flippancy at such a time would only be hypocrisy anyway. 
Thank the interviewer, and if you feel so inclined, you may ask 
if you could come back some other time or whether there is 
any chance that he will change his mind. Do not beg or pester 
him, of course. If you think that there is some chance of an 
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opening, there is no harm in asking to leave your name and 
address. You can also ask the interviewer for suggestions about 
possible openings elsewhere. If you have impressed him he will 
often offer you the names of other possible employers. 

If the interviewer says there is nothing right now, but that he 
will keep you in mind for something that might turn up, you 
will probably not hear from him again. This is the stock way of 
letting you down gently. When you get that kind of a response, 
the best thing for you to do is forget that job and keep right 
on looking. 


FOLLOWING UP TIIF. INTERVIEW 

When you get home after an interview, jot down as much as 
you can remember of what happened. Whether you were hired 
or not, these notes can be a big help to you. If you were hired, 
you will want to keep in mind the questions you were asked. 
They will give you some idea of the sort of thing by which your 
employer will judge your work. Also make a note of any answers 
you received to your questions so that there won’t be any 
chance for misunderstandings when you go to work. 

Or, if you were not hired you may want to see the interviewer 
again. The second time you may be able to make a better impres¬ 
sion if, for example, you “remember” that your prospective 
employer is considering opening up an export division, or that 
the interviewer is very interested in politics, or even that the 
employes have the best bowling team in town. It sounds unim¬ 
portant, but little things like that often make the biggest impres¬ 
sion on an interviewer. 

Unless you are called back for further information, it’s best not 
to go back to the office too soon. You may write a letter, con¬ 
firming your interview, and asking whether any decision has been 
made. Or you may telephone, though this is likely to be less 
satisfactory. If you were told to check back at a certain time, be 
sure you keep the appointment. And if an interviewer has sug¬ 
gested several other employers, by all means follow up those 
leads before going back. He’s almost certain to ask what luck 
you had with the others. Another thing you may do, if your lead 
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seems to be growing cold, is to have a friend, possibly the person 
who referred you to the job in the first place, check up on the 
situation, If you do, be careful to avoid giving the impression 
of trying to bring pressure on the employer. He is sure to be 
annoyed if lie suspects anything of the sort. 

If you do write a follow-up note, thank the interviewer and 
express the hope that you will hear from him soon. Don’t forget 
to include your name, address, and telephone number. If there 
is some important point which you meant to bring out at the 
interview but failed to do, it is perfectly proper to mention it 
in your letter. But don’t repeat what you have been over already. 
If you get a routine reply to your letter, saying that it has been 
filed for future reference, it is all right to try again after several 
weeks. You should judge how long to wait from the inter¬ 
viewer’s general attitude about an opening becoming available. 
Keep copies of yout letters together with a note on all phone 
calls. You can never tell when these may come in handy. 

One important point. Don’t slip up in answering promptly 
either a phone message or a letter. No employer feels any 
obligation to wait for you. If you are going to be away from your 
address and phone number for any considerable time, don’t for¬ 
get to tell someone there how to get in touch with you imme¬ 
diately. 

Finally, don’t let up in your job hunting because an inter¬ 
viewer says he “may have something" and that he will let you 
know within a day or so. That still isn’t a job, Furthermore, if 
the “day or so” turns into three or four days without hearing, 
you probably won't hear at all. Try not to be discouraged by 
tough breaks though; you ought to learn something from each 
interview. And if you do a conscientious job in preparing for 
your interview, during the meeting itself, and in following it 
up later, someone is going to notice you and decide be wants 
you in his establishment, 
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M OST of this book is addressed to the person who is out 
of work and looking for a job. This chapter takes up 
some problems which confront you even when you 
have a job such as keeping your job, seeking promotion or a raise, 
standards for your health and safety, and changing your job. 

WHEN TO LOOK FOR A JOB 

The time to look for a job, of course, is when you need one. 
There is no set time which is necessarily any better or any 
worse. In some industries there are better or worse seasons; with 
some employers there are better or worse times of day or days 
of the week. If you are unemployed and looking for a job, you 
will want to look all day every day until you find one. But if 
you are working and are considering changing your job, you 
will have to be more selective. You will only have a limited 
amount of time available for job hunting. 

As to seasonal increases in employment, they may indicate a 
general trend but that is all. You are more likely to get a farm 
job in summer, a department store job in fall or winter, a con¬ 
struction job in spring or summer. But all kinds of businesses 
hire all year round when they need people—and don’t hire all 
year round when they don’t need people. 

As a general rule, the first few days in the week are better 
job-hunting days than the end of the week. On the other hand, 

* Based on various publications of the U.S. Employment Service, State 
Employment Sentces, and schools. 
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some employers do their hiring at the end of the week so that 
thev can start off Monday morning with a full staff. 

Because most persons are laid off at the end of the work week, 
it is a good generalization that employment agencies are busiest 
the first days of the week. Therefore, if you are not hard pressed, 
it is best to register at an agency in the middle or end of the 
week when the interviewers are likely to have more time and 
can give you more attention. On the other hand, when you are 
filing for unemployment compensation, you must be certain to 
legister at the local state employment service or local unem¬ 
ployment compensation office immediately, on the day you 
become unemployed, since your rights to compensation begin 
only as of the day you register. 

If you are looking for a job in a small company where the head 
of the business is likely to do his own interviewing, it is best 
not to arrive too early in the morning. Most executives want to 
clear their desks of the morning mail and routine work before 
taking out any time for appointments. This would not he true 
in case of a labor shortage when hiring may be the most impor¬ 
tant job for the executive or when you have a definite early 
hour appointment for the interview 

If you are looking for a job “at the gate,” you'll have to he 
there when the gate opens, preferably before. Or if you are 
answering an ad in the “Help wanted” columns, be on hand 
when the business opens. If you're late, the job is almost sure 
to be gone. 

Someone working in the industry or with a specific employer, 
employment offices, labor unions, and trade organizations can 
give you a great deal of information about the hiring habits 
of a particular employer. 

CHOOSING BETWEEN JOBS 

It seems to be one of the perversities of job hunting that you 
will look and look and find nothing, and then all of a sudden a 
couple of your leads will open up and you will have to choose 
between two or more job possibilities. Try to take your time 
deciding if you have the chance, particularly if you know that 
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turning down an opening may cut off that possibility in the 
future. Before deciding which job to take, compare each of the 
jobs against your original plan, go over the steps of your job¬ 
finding campaign, and determine which job seems to fit you 
best. Be sure that in your anxiety you do not accept the first 
job offered to you, if it is not exactly what you want. While it 
may serve your immediate financial needs it may also sidetrack 
you and may not give you the opportunity to get the kind of 
job you really want. This is of great importance to a youngster 
starting out on his first job hunt. Be sure to include in your 
consideration such matters as your coverage under your state 
unemployment compensation law, private pension and insurance 
funds, vacation and sick periods, general working conditions 
and relation of the employer with a union. 

Before accepting a job, it may he advisable to make inquiries 
about the standing and reputation of the employer from trade 
or labor organizations, Better Business Bureau, or State Employ¬ 
ment Service office. For high-salary jobs, you may also inquire 
at your bank, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., or similar organizations. 

HOLDING YOUR JOB 

Once you go to work on your job, you will still have to 
measure up to your employer’s standards to hold your position. 
Depending on the relative amount of intelligence, training, and 
native ability required for your type of work, an employer has a 
right to expect from you at least average performance plus good 
physical health, pleasant temperament, and ability to get along 
with your superiors, coworkers, and subordinates. 

Even when you are doing the most menial and unskilled type 
of work, your employer can reasonably expect you to show some 
initiative, interest, and ability to organize your work. The better 
your job, the more initiative and ability to accept responsibility, 
make decisions, and carry out general instructions you will be 
expected to show. 

How Employers Evaluate Workers:* Some employers evaluate 

* Taken from Slate Personnel News, published by Personnel Council 
State of New York Department of Civil Service, Albany, NY October' 
l 947- 
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their workers at regular intervals. The factors usually considered 
are: 

1. Comprehension. Interpreted as mental alertness; ability 
to grasp facts quickly and to retain important elements of a 
given problem. Not to be confused with "knowledge” because 
an employe may be very well informed through education or 
experience and yet not be an exceptionally rapid thinker. 

2. Knowledge of job. Interpreted as, for both clerical and 
professional employes, mastery of details of the particular job; 
amount of interest and understanding as to how the job fits in 
with the unit or department as a whole; knowledge of office 
procedure, 

3. Accuracy. Interpreted as the frequency of purely careless 
errors; necessity for checking work for accuracy. Not to be con¬ 
fused with "knowledge” or “comprehension” because an em¬ 
ploye may be very quick in grasping things and have a good 
knowledge of the work, but be careless. 

4. Method. Interpreted as the orderliness with which an em¬ 
ploye tackles a problem; planning and performing tasks accord¬ 
ing to their importance; the degree to which an employe may be 
said to be "methodical"; may involve neatness of work habits. 

5. Energy and industry. Interpreted as “get up and go”; degree 
of purposeful and steady application to job. Note: an employe 
may be very intelligent, be able to work very rapidly when he 
cares to, have a thorough knowledge of the job, but simply 
lack the “drive” or motivation to make full use of those 
abilities. 

6. Rate of work. Interpreted as whether an employe, under 
great pressure, can work exceptionally rapidly with reasonable 
accuracy; an employe may not have the “drive” to work con¬ 
sistently (Energy and Industry) but may be able to really “put 
it on” when he has to. Conversely, an employe may be a con¬ 
sistently hard worker but be slow (a “plodder”). 

7. Constructive power. Interpreted as adaptability; relating 
of personal duties to the work of fellow employes and the making 
of positive suggestions for improvement as a result. 

8. Courage and self-assurance. Interpreted as keenness to 
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assume responsibility or confidence in ability to handle difficult 
assignments. Some employes definitely dislike doing something 
out of their daily routine or are a little backward in this respect 
(most of them take what is given to them while others really 
go out of their way to secure more responsibility). 

g. Judgment. Interpreted as common sense; ability to make 
decisions in unique situations with accuracy; ability to relate new 
situations to experience of old situations in a logical, practical 
manner. Some employes may be highly intelligent and very 
original, but may not have “their feet on the ground." 

10. Temperament. Interpreted as stability; ability to accept 
criticism in a calm, objective manner; ability to work under 
trying conditions without becoming upset; reacting reasonably 
well to the emotional outbreaks of others. 

11. Tact. Interpreted as ranging from those employes with 
strikingly agreeable and impressive personalities (including 
excellent tact) to those who either lack tact (consciously or 
unconsciously) or who have rather negative or not too impres¬ 
sive personalities. 

12. Co-operativeness. Interpreted as ability to fit in as a con¬ 
structive teamworker, not a contributor to personality friction 
within the office; most employes “fit in all right.” 

In addition to the above, supervisors are rated on four addi¬ 
tional items. 

13. Development of loyalty and team spirit. Interpreted as 
ability to get staff to really “like to work for lnm,” to induce 
staff to do a good job and to enjoy doing it; not only respected, 
but well-liked by staff. 

14. Disciplinary control. Interpreted as ability as a reasonable 
disciplinarian; ability and courage to exercise the necessary 
supervisory controls when certain members of staff require such 
action. 

15. Instructional ability'. Interpreted as ability to instruct staff 
and lay out assignments clearly and completely; ability to express 
a situation in simple, direct, concise, and clear language. (Note: 
this is not to be confused with knowledge because a person may 
have great knowledge and still have difficulty in expressing 
himself.) 
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16. Capacity to recognize and to assess human nature. Inter¬ 
preted as familiarity with potentialities of the individuals on 
staff; attempting to utilize fully the abilities of staff members 
in making assignments; the individualizing of the handling of 
staff in contrast to regimentation, not only recognizing weakness 
of staff members, but trying to do something about it. 

Why Workers Lose Their Jobs: Frequently workers lose their 
jobs through no fault of their own. Business conditions change, 
an employer decides to change his product, his location, or his 
business methods, or the worker has to give up his job because 
of some personal reasons. On the other hand, many workers 
lose their jobs through their own carelessness or negligence or 
because they are not qualified to hold the job for which they 
had been accepted. Some of the commonest reasons for losing 
a job that can be easily avoided are: carelessness, unwillingness 
to follow rules or instructions, laziness, absence without cause, 
dishonesty, drinking, trouble-making, too much attention to 
outside interests, lack of initiative, lack of ambition, too much 
ambition, habitual lateness, absence due to illness, disloyalty, 
bad manners, untidiness, irresponsibility, and lack of adaptability. 

Generally when a worker loses his job, he tries to blame every¬ 
one but himself. If you are fired, be honest with yourself about 
the reasons. If you don’t lose your head and your temper, you 
might leam something for the next time. 

Should you lose your job, you may be entitled to unemploy¬ 
ment compensation, 


PROMOTION 

Winning a promotion is frequently a lot easier than getting 
the right job in the first place. The problem of making your con¬ 
tact just doesn’t exist when you are looking for a promotion. 
When you have thoroughly mastered your present job, keep on 
the alert for possible advancement. Find out what the qualifica¬ 
tions for the better jobs are, find out the best possible means of 
getting consideration for the opening. Most employers like to 
promote deserving workers to better jobs; it not only improves 
morale but increases the incentive among all workers. 
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In order to progress in your chosen occupation it may be 
advisable for you to undertake additional studies. Information 
about further training is contained in Chapter 10. 

Many employes who seem to have arrived at "dead end” jobs 
have won promotions by creating better jobs for themselves, 
either with their present employer or with someone else. If you 
go about it tactfully, almost all employers welcome constructive 
suggestions about the business from their workers. If you suggest 
a new job which you want to fill, you will have to show your 
employer how he can either save money or improve his product, 
as well as convince him that you have the necessary qualifica¬ 
tions for the job. Such suggestions sometimes seem to be 
directed against some other employe’s promotion, so you should 
be careful not to step on anyone’s toes. On the other hand, do 
not hold yourself back indefinitely just because your superior 
is not capable of winning a promotion and refuses to help you 
advance. 

If you find that you are passed over for promotion and that 
workers with less seniority and experience are advanced instead 
of you, try to figure out why you have been skipped. It may be 
one of the same reasons mentioned earlier in the paragraph on 
"Holding Your Job.” The foreman, union shop steward, or per¬ 
sonnel director can probably tell you what is keeping you back. 
When you are denied a promotion, do not lose your head and 
threaten to leave, for the employer may call your bluff. 

SALARY INCREASE 

The factors entering into the problem of when to ask for an 
increase in salary are on the whole the same as discussed under 
"Promotions.” An increase might depend not only on doing 
your job well, but also upon your having acquired added skills 
on the job. You may have discussed it when you were interviewed 
for the job, and you may have reached some understanding then 
about reopening the wage question after working for a short 
period. If, after this period, you have not received your raise, do 
not hesitate to discuss it with your supervisor. Your employer 
may have a definite policy for automatic raises or a collective 
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bargaining agreement with a union covering wage increases which 
will guarantee you certain initial raises. This never prevents 
you from asking for an additional increase over and above any 
automatic raise. The subject of wages is discussed further in 
Chapter 3 and in Chapter 8. 

CHANGING YOUR JOB 

Changing your job is not very different from looking for a 
job when you are out of work. The reasons for not liking your 
present job are certainly exactly the same as the reasons for 
mling out certain jobs when you are trying to choose one at the 
outset: money, working conditions, hours, type of coworkers, 
lack of opportunity for advancement. 

Giving up a job you hold, particularly before you find a new 
one, is almost always a bad idea. Losing your head, acting 
impetuously and unreasonably in throwing up a job is liable to 
be more disastrous than taking a job without giving it ade¬ 
quate thought and consideration. Particularly if you are new at 
your job, give it a chance, give your boss a chance, and try to 
meet them more than half way. Whatever it was that made you 
decide to take the job in the first place is worth reconsidering 
before you shift. It's a safe rule that almost any job has its 
unpleasant side too, and if you let that part of the job get you 
down, you won't do yourself or your job justice. 

That isn’t to say, of course, that you should never think about 
changing your job. Talk it over with people who will be able 
to help you. Ask yourself whether or not you can afford to be 
out of work, and if so, for how long. In some occupations you 
may lose your skill if you are unemployed for too long, and fre¬ 
quently employers don’t want to hire workers who have long 
periods of unemployment on their record. Just the mere fact that 
you are not working at the moment may be sufficient Teason for 
some employers to tum you down for a job. 

Unless there is a particular reason for not doing so, it is 
generally a good idea to discuss your problem with your present 
employer, supervisor, or personnel man when you consider 
changing your job. They will certainly want to know if you are 
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unhappy where you are, and perhaps they will offer you some 
other more satisfactory position within the organization. If your 
present employer feels that you cannot be satisfied in liis busi¬ 
ness and yet is sympathetic to your problem, he may give you 
time off to look for another job. 

If you feel that it is unwise to let your present employer 
know that you are thinking of leaving, then you will have to 
look on your own time. In that case you will have to explain 
your problem to a prospective employer also, pointing out that 
you want your interview kept confidential and that you cannot 
furnish references from your present employer, at least at this 
time. As a rule, if you have a valid explanation, most prospective 
employers will respect your wishes and will not hold such action 
against you. When you have decided to change your job, be sure 
to give your old employer proper notice and do not leave him in 
the lurch. 

Here is a short list of some of the usual reasons for workers 
quitting their jobs voluntarily: Failure to adapt one’s self to the 
surroundings, to other workers, or to responsibilities or skills 
required by the job, wages, working conditions, company poli¬ 
cies, lack of opportunities for advancement, chronic or serious 
illness, transportation problems, social problems, union difficul¬ 
ties, desire to return to school, marriage. 

Should you voluntarily give up your job and cannot find a new 
one immediately, you may be entitled to unemployment com¬ 
pensation. 


PROTECTING YOUR HEALTH AND SAFETY* 

No one expects to get hurt on the job. Everyone always has 
the idea that an accident is something that happens to the 
other fellow. Then some day you may suddenly lose a finger in a 
buzz saw or get a steel filing in your eye, or even slip going 
up or down a flight of stairs. Despite labor laws and the number 
of precautions that have been taken to protect your health and 
to decrease industrial accidents, the number is still unbelievably 

* Taken from Workers’ Safety and War Production, Special Bulletin 
#2 (free), published by the U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 
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high. The reason is simply this: no precautions taken by the 
employer or by legislation can be wholly effective unless there is 
100 per cent co-operation from all workers. Should you be hurt 
on the job, you may be entitled to workmen's compensation. 

The U. S. Department of Labor has compiled the following 
list of ten fundamental rules of safety for all workers. If you 
follow them conscientiously, you will have made a good start 
on the road to safeguarding your own health and safety as well 
as your fellow worker’s. 

1. Work safely. Find the safest way to do each job, then do it 
that way until it becomes a habit. 

2. Use guards. Use all machinery guards and protective equip¬ 
ment provided for your use, 

3. Observe safety rules. Keep from getting hurt by observing 
safety rules and instructions, 

4. Report hazards. Report to your safety committeeman, 
foreman, or supervisor any hazardous condition that you find on 
your job. 

5. Fellow workers. Watch out for the safety of your fellow 
workers. 

6. Safety committees. Work with the safety committee in 
your shop. If there is none, try to organize One and assist in its 
work through safety and health hazard checkups, inspections, 
and accidents investigations. 

7. Personal hygiene. Ability to produce depends upon physical 
fitness; therefore use all sanitary and hygienic facilities pro¬ 
vided. Do not eat at your bench. 

8. Neatness. Since "housekeeping” is an effective safety 
measure, keep your bench, machine, or other workplace clean 
and neat. 

9. Co-operate. Co-operate with the government, with your 
employer, and with your fellow workers in their efforts to reduce 
industrial accidents and diseases. 

10. Remember. Remember that it is your life, your health, 
your limb, your pay envelope, and your family’s welfare. Make 
sure that your job is safe first, last, and always. 
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M ILLIONS of dollars a year are being lost by workers 
who are entitled to payments under federal and state 
social security and labor laws because they are ignorant 
about what benefits they are entitled to and, through negligence, 
forfeit their rights. For this reason, it is of great importance 
for you to familiarize yourself not only with your rights but 
also your responsibilities under these laws. 

In this chapter is a description of these laws. Others not 
described in this chapter will be found in chapters where they 
directly refer to the subject under discussion. 

WHEN YOU LOSE YOUR JOB—UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION* 

The only real answer to losing a job is getting a job. But you 
cannot do that overnight. As we have seen, looking for and find¬ 
ing a job takes time. During that lag between losing one job 
and finding another, the law provides that a worker is, under cer¬ 
tain conditions, entitled to unemployment compensation or 
unemployment insurance. 

Unemployment insurance means insurance protection against 
a layoff or the loss of your job. It is a right you have and not 
charity, nor does it depend on how much money you have, nor 
is it based on your need for assistance. To receive unemploy¬ 
ment compensation benefits you must be unemployed and 
willing and able to accept suitable employment. 

‘Based on Unemployment Insurance and You (free), Social Security 
Administration, Washington, D.C. 
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Every one of the forty-eight states, the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, and Hawaii has its own unemployment insurance law. 
If you qualify under these laws you get weekly cash benefits 
to take the place, partly, of the wages or salaries you would 
have received from the job you lost. 

How to Claim Your Benefits: The first thing for you to do 
when you are laid off or lose your job is to report to the nearest 
office of the State Unemployment Compensation or State Em¬ 
ployment Service and apply for work. At that same time you 
file your claim for unemployment insurance benefits. The local 
offices of the State Employment Services are part of the state 
unemployment insurance system and the same office that helps 
you to get a job in most instances takes your claim for unem¬ 
ployment benefits. 

Your claim generally dates from the time you register for work 
and file your claim, not from the date you lost your job or were 
laid off; so it is important to register and file promptly. 

After you have filed your claim and before your benefit pay¬ 
ments begin, a waiting period of one or two weeks is generally 
required. (Maryland has no waiting period.) A waiting period 
is usually required only once in your ‘‘benefit year”—that is, once 
dming the twelve months for which you have been found to be 
qualified for benefits. This is true even though you may be out 
of work and entitled to benefits more than once during that 
time. 

If you have been working in different states or if you move 
into a new state and find yourself out of a job, do the same 
thing you would do if you had been working in the same state 
all the time: Go to the nearest office of the State Employment 
Service or local Unemployment Compensation Office, register 
for a job, file your claim, and explain about your work in other 
states. The state employment security agency will examine your 
claim and forward it to the other state or states in which you 
may be qualified. 

If you work in more than one state for the same employer, 
your employer may be able to arrange to have all the work you 
do for him covered under one state law. Be sure to find out from 
him the state to which he has reported your wages. 
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If you worked as a seaman you may be entitled to unem¬ 
ployment compensation under the law of that state in which 
your employer has an operating office directing the vessel on 
which you were employed. Should you have worked for the War 
Shipping Administration or the U. S. Maritime Commission you 
may be entitled to unemployment compensation benefits, and 
for those benefits you may file in any state unemployment com¬ 
pensation office. 

Your Benefits: Your benefits are paid out of a state fund 
which has been built up in most states by contributions from 
employers who come under its law, and each state fixes its rate 
of contribution. In Alabama, California, New Jersey, and 
Rhode Island you are also required to contribute to this fund. 
In Rhode Island and California your contributions provide for 
your protection against unemployment caused by disability. 

The amount of the weekly benefit payments you may receive 
while you are out of work is figured differently in different 
states. Usually, if you qualify, it comes to about half your 
regular full-time weekly pay—except that there is a top limit 
no matter how much pay you receive, and a minimum, no 
matter how low your wage. 

The top limit on benefit payments ranges from $15 to $36 a 
week, but in many states $15 or $16 is the maximum. Minimum 
benefits range from $3 to $10 a week, but in most states the 
lowest benefit is $5 or more. For partial unemployment most 
states provide partial benefits. In Connecticut, the District of 
Columbia, Massachusetts, Michigan, and Nevada you will 
receive dependency allowances in addition to benefits com¬ 
puted on the basis of prior earnings. 

The length of time during which you may receive benefits 
provided you are still out of work is variable in most states, 
depending on your previous earnings. In some states the period 
may be as short as two weeks, in some as long as twenty-six. 

How You Qualify For Benefits: The state unemployment 
insurance laws differ considerably, but in general if you are un¬ 
employed you are entitled to benefits provided you meet the 
following requirements: 

You must register for work at a state employment office or 
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state unemployment compensation office and file your claim 
for benefits. 

You must have worked previously on a job covered by the 
state law. This usually includes jobs in factories, shops, mines, 
mills, stores, offices, restaurants, laundries, telephone and tele¬ 
graph offices, doctors’ and lawyers’ offices, banks, building and 
loan associations, ships and other places of private industry and 
business. The state laws also cover jobs for some organizations 
such as labor unions, if the pay on such jobs is more than $45 
in a calendar quarter (Calendar quarter means the three months 
beginning January 1, April 1, July 1, or October 1 of any year). 

Many states, however, do not cover small firms. There are 
many states where you could not qualify for unemployment 
payments unless you worked for a firm that employs eight or 
more persons during twenty weeks in the year. In other states 
you would not qualify if you worked for a firm that employs 
less than six, less than four, or less than three employes. In 
some states the number of employes makes no difference. In 
these states, the law covers even firms which have only one 
employe. 

In general, the kinds of jobs not covered by state unemploy¬ 
ment laws arc: Jobs for railroads, which are covered by the 
Federal Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act; jobs on farms 
or in domestic service (in New York domestic workers are 
covered where four or more are employed in the same house¬ 
hold more than fifteen days in the year); jobs in public service 
(New York covers the state employe and in Wisconsin the 
municipal employes are covered); jobs for nonprofit educational, 
religious, or charitable organizations; “casual labor," meaning 
occasional work not connected with the employer’s business. 
For instance, if a sawmill operator hired a carpenter by the hour 
to repair his home, that would be “casual labor.” If he hired the 
same worker at an hourly rate to remove the sawdust from his 
mill, that would not be “casual labor.” 

Provision is made in most state laws for a “voluntary cover¬ 
age.” This means that some firms, which are not normally 
covered by the state law, may become covered upon request. 
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It makes no difference what sort of work you get paid for do¬ 
ing in a covered firm; any kind brings you under the law. It 
makes no difference whether you are a high-salaried executive, 
a member of the office force, a professional expert, a mechanic, 
a machine operator, waiter, truck driver, laundress, laborer, or 
the lowest-paid helper on the payroll. 

How old you are makes no difference, you can qualify for pay¬ 
ments regardless of age. But if you are receiving old age and 
survivors insurance benefits under the Social Security Act, un¬ 
employment benefits may in some states be denied, reduced, or 
postponed. 

You must have a certain amount of wage ciedits. This means 
you must have had a certain amount of pay for work on covered 
jobs during the year or two before you lost your job or were 
laid off. 

Some states require a flat amount of wage credits to qualify 
for payments; for example, $150, $200, or some other amount 
earned within a specified time. Other laws may say, for exam¬ 
ple, $250 including wages in more than one quarter. Or they 
may require earnings of twenty-five or thirty times your “weekly 
benefit amount.” 

You can qualify in more than one state if you earn enough 
and work long enough in each of those states to meet the 
requirements of each state law. If you qualify in more than one 
state, you draw benefits from one state after another, one at a 
time. But it is possible to come just short of qualifying in several 
states. In such cases, most of the states have agreed to a plan 
which allows you to qualify if, after adding up your wages, you 
meet the requirements of the law of the state in which you file 
your claim. 

You must be able to work. In nearly all states, you cannot draw 
unemployment payments if you are sick while out of work, 
or if you are unable to work for any other reason. Rhode Island 
and California have cash sick benefit laws. Maryland, Montana, 
Nevada, Minnesota, Illinois, Indiana, and Washington pay 
unemployment benefits in certain cases even when you cannot 
work. (Most of the states will pay you workmen’s compensation 
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if you are unable to work on account of injury or sickness due 
to your job, but that comes under a different state law.) 

You must be available for work. That is, you must be on call 
and willing to take a job if a suitable one is offered you. 

What May Disqualify You: You may be disqualified for un¬ 
employment insurance benefits if you quit your job voluntarily 
without good cause; or if you were discharged for misconduct 
in connection with your work; or if you refused or failed, without 
good cause, to apply for or accept an offer of suitable work; or 
if you are unemployed as the result of a labor dispute. 

If you have refused an offer of a job, you may not be dis¬ 
qualified unless the job was “suitable” work or unless you did not 
have “good cause” for refusing it. Suitable work generally means 
work in which you are experienced or trained, in line with your 
usual wages, and within reasonable distance of your home. If 
you have been out of work for a considerable time, however, 
you may be disqualified for benefits if you refuse the job even 
though it is not in your usual trade, does not pay your usual 
wages, or is not convenient, to your home. 

The Social Security Act and all the state laws provide that you 
may not be disqualified for refusing to accept a job which is 
open because of a labor dispute; which offers wages or working 
conditions substantially less favorable than those prevailing in 
the locality for that kind of work; or which would require you 
to join a company union or to refrain from joining or to resign 
from a bona fide labor organization. 

The effect of a disqualification depends on the state law. In 
some states it amounts simply to a postponement of benefits 
for a few weeks, but in other states benefits are reduced as well 
as postponed. There are a few states, however, in which all your 
benefit rights may be cancelled, so that you cannot draw benefits 
again until you have worked long enough or earned enough 
wages to qualify again. 

Your Right to Appeal: If you are dissatisfied with the decision 
of the administrator of the unemployment compensation law, 
you can appeal. Opportunity for a fair hearing before an impar¬ 
tial tribunal is provided in every state unemployment insurance 
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law. Usually there is opportunity for a second appeal, before a 
board of review. Both first and second appeals may be made 
without cost to you. At these hearings you may be accompanied 
by any representative you choose. This can be a relative, a friend, 
a representative of your labor union, or a lawyer. Finally, if you 
still think the decision is wrong, you can take your case to the 
courts. 

There is always, however, a time limit on appeals. In most 
states you must file your appeal within five or seven days after 
you are notified of the decision on your claim. 

To file an appeal either go to or write to the local office of the 
state unemployment compensation office where you filed your 
claim, and give notice that you wish to appeal. That office will 
explain what you should do next, and will help you to make 
out any necessary papers. 

Further Information: As the various state unemployment com¬ 
pensation laws differ from each other, it is important that you 
find out what your rights and obligations are under the law of 
your state. At every local state unemployment compensation 
office or state employment service office or your state head¬ 
quarters you can procure free of charge a pamphlet which 
describes the law and procedure in detail. Your labor union or 
employer can also give you information. 

RAILROAD UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 

Should you be working on the railroad, you are not covered 
under the various state unemployment compensation systems 
hut under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act which 
provides for a National Unemployment Insurance Fund for rail¬ 
road employes and is administered by the Railroad Retirement 
Board. 

The Act applies to employes of railroads, railroad terminals, 
sleeping car companies, express companies, certain railway labor 
organizations, and employes of certain other employers per¬ 
forming services in connection with railroad transportation. 

For detailed information, see the Railroad Unemployment 
Claims Agent or Railroad Retirement Board headquarters, 844 
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Rush St., Chicago, 11, Ill., or your labor union. At these places 
you can also ask for a pamphlet entitled Unemployment Insur¬ 
ance for Railroad Employees, which describes your rights and 
responsibilities in detail. 

WHILE A VETERAN LOOKS FOR A JOB— 
READJUSTMENT ALLOWANCES* 

As a veteran, while you are unemployed and seeking a job, 
you may be entitled to readjustment allowances under the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 (the G.I. Bill of 
Rights). Readjustment allowances are a valuable right and 
should be conserved. You can only get them for a limited period 
of time and each time you receive one you use up one of the 
limited number of allowances to which you are entitled. 

You must not confuse these readjustment provisions of the 
G. I. Bill with the provisions of the various state unemploy¬ 
ment compensation laws. State unemployment programs provide 
weekly benefits based on previous work with an employer sub¬ 
ject to the state law, while under the G. I. Bill of Rights 
veterans are entitled to allowances irrespective of any previous 
employment, 

How Readjustment Allowances Are Administered: While 
the administration of the readjustment provisions of the Act 
is the responsibility of the Veterans' Administration, the 
facilities of the various state unemployment compensation 
commissions are used in carrying out the program in accordance 
with the Act. 

If you meet the eligibility requirements of the Act you will 
receive your weekly allowance from the state unemployment 
compensation agencies by checks or warrants and not from the 
Veterans’ Administration. The respective states are reimbursed 
for such expenditures by the Veterans’ Administration. 

Where You Apply for Readjustment Allowances: If you want 
to take advantage of your rights for readjustment allowances, 
you must register in your nearest local unemployment compen- 

* Based on Readjustment Allowances for Veterans of World War II 
(free), published by Veterans’ Administration, Washington, DC, 
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sation office or local state employment office and comply with 
the rules and regulations of these state services. As your rights 
to readjustment allowances begin from the day you register and 
not from the day you become unemployed, it is important that 
immediately upon your discharge from the armed services or 
immediately when you become unemployed you visit these 
offices and protect your rights. On your first visit take along 
your discharge or separation papers which you received when 
you were separated from the service. 

In the event that you move from the locality in which you 
originally filed your claim to another locality or to another 
state, you can airange with the offices concerned for a transfer 
of your records. 

Who Is Entitled to Readjustment Allowances: You are en¬ 
titled to readjustment allowances if you have served in the active 
military or naval service of the United States, provided that you 
have been discharged or released from active service under con¬ 
ditions other than dishonorable and that the duration of such 
active service was ninety days or more. Should you have been 
discharged or released by reason of injury or disability incurred 
in line of duty, you may be eligible even if you have not had 
ninety days of active service. 

If otherwise eligible you are entitled to the allowance if you 
are not receiving and will not receive for the same period in¬ 
creased pension for vocational rehabilitation or training pro¬ 
vided for in Public Law 16; or not receiving and will not receive 
subsistence allowance for the same period under the educational 
provisions of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. Your allow¬ 
ance will be reduced by the amount you may be receiving under 
any state or federal unemployment compensation or disability 
compensation law. 

July 25, 1947 has been declared “Termination Day” (T 
Day) of World War II and is the final date which may be 
counted by veterans in establishing eligibility for readjustment 
allowances. Veterans who entered the armed forces after “T” 
Day will not be eligible for these allowances. For purposes of 
readjustment allowances provided in the G.I. Bill, the period 
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considered war service thus becomes September 16,1940 through 
July 25,1947. The establishment of July 25, 1947 as “Termina¬ 
tion Day” lias the following effect on eligible veterans: 

Eligible veterans who were discharged before "T” Day may 
claim weekly readjustment allowances (maximum of 52 weeks) 
only until the week of July 25, 1949. Those in service on T 
Day will have two years after discharge from that period of 
service in which to claim the allowances. Readjustment allow¬ 
ance provisions expire July 25, 1952, except that veterans who 
enlisted or re-enlisted between October 6, 1945 and October 5, 
1946 inclusive may claim allowances not later than two years 
after discharge or release Thus, a veteran who enlisted or re¬ 
enlisted on October 5, 1946 for a six-year period and was dis¬ 
charged on October 5, 1952 would be entitled to claim allow¬ 
ances until October 5, 1954. 

Amounts of Your Readjustment Allowances' Should you be 
totally unemployed and have performed no services and have 
received no wages, and are otherwise eligible, you are entitled 
to receive twenty dollars for the week for which you claim 
benefits. 

Should you be partially unemployed and have performed 
services for less than a full work week and your wages are less 
than twenty-three dollars and are otherwise eligible, you are 
entitled to receive twenty dollars for such week, less the amount 
of wages in excess of three dollars, payable for such service. 

A self-employed veteran, who is otherwise eligible, is entitled 
to receive $100 for a calendar month, less the amount of his net 
earnings. For more information see Chapter 12, "Do You Want 
To Be On Your Own?” 

The number of weeks of readjustment allowances are deter¬ 
mined from the length of your active service beginning Septem¬ 
ber 16, 1940. The maximum number of weeks of allowances 
payable to any veteran is 52. 

You May Be Disqualified: In keeping with the purposes of the 
law, if you are an unemployed or partially unemployed veteran 
you shall be disqualified from receiving an allowance if: 

You leave suitable work voluntarily, without good cause, or 
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are suspended or discharged for misconduct in the course of 
employment; or 

Without good cause, you fail to apply for suitable work to 
which you have been' referred by a public employment office, or 
refuse to accept suitable work when offered to you, or 

Without good cause, you do not attend an available free 
training course as required by regulations issued pursuant to 
provisions of the law; or 

If it is found that your unemployment is due to a stoppage of 
work which exists because of a labor dispute at the factory, 
establishment, or other premises at which you are or were last 
employed, provided you are not participating in, not interested 
in, nor belong to a class or grade of workers who are partici¬ 
pating or are directly interested in the dispute. 

Any week for which a disqualification is assessed under con¬ 
ditions listed above and for which no allowance is paid is not 
charged against your weeks of entitlement. 

Suitability of Work: For purposes of determining eligibility 
and applying disqualifications, the suitability of work offered to 
and refused or voluntarily left is decided according to the unem¬ 
ployment compensation laws and regulations of the state in 
which you file your claim. However, no work shall be deemed 
suitable for an individual if: 

The position offered is vacant due directly to a strike, lockout, 
or other labor dispute; or 

The wages, hours, or other conditions of the work offered are 
substantially less favorable to you than those prevailing for 
similar work in the locality. 

Conditions Under Which Readjustment Allowances Are 
Available to You Should You Be Unable to Work: In order to 
be eligible for allowances, should you be unemployed or par¬ 
tially unemployed you must be able to work and be available for 
suitable work on the date you file your first claim for allowances, 
or renew your claim after a period of employment, or after 
any other interruption of your claims-filing schedule which would 
necessitate the filing of a new or additional claim under the 
regulations of the state agency through which your claim is 
made. 
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If you meet the eligibility requirements and file one or more 
claims and thereafter during that period of continuous unem¬ 
ployment become unable to work and unavailable for work due 
to your illness or disability which occurs after the commence¬ 
ment of such period of unemployment, you will continue to 
be eligible for allowances during such illness or disability, pro¬ 
viding you fulfill the remaining eligibility and reporting require¬ 
ments and subject to the duration and amounts to which you 
are entitled. 

You Have a Right to Appeal: Should you be dissatisfied with 
the decision made by the state unemployment compensation 
agency, you have the right to appeal to the Appeals Tribunal of 
the agency of the state in which you file. This appeal should be 
filed promptly. Time in which to file an appeal is governed by 
the regulation of the unemployment compensation commission 
in which you filed your original claim. Should you be dis¬ 
satisfied with the resulting decision, you may proceed to the 
second appeal stage, namely, an appeal to the Readjustment 
Allowance Agent of your state. This second appeal you must 
file within thirty days from the date on which the decision of 
the state tribunal was mailed to you. Should you also be dis¬ 
satisfied with his decision, it then may be reviewed by the 
Administrator of Veterans' Affairs in Washington, D. C. This 
appeal you must make within sixty days of the date on which 
the decision to the Readjustment Allowance Agent was mailed 
to you. 

In no stage of appeal proceeding will it be necessary for you 
to employ legal counsel, although you may be represented by 
him if you so choose. 

Penalties: Your right to a readjustment allowance will last 
only so long as you do not abuse it. If you knowingly accept 
any payments for which you are ineligible, you automatically for¬ 
feit your rights to all subsequent payments. Moreover, if you 
wilfully make any false statements in order to obtain any pay¬ 
ments or if you accept such payments with intent to defraud 
the United States, you may be punished with a fine of $1,000 
or one year in prison or both, 
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You May Have Rights Under Other Unemployment Compen¬ 
sation Laws: Under some state unemployment compensation 
laws or, if you are a railroad worker, under the Railroad Unem¬ 
ployment Insurance Law, you may be eligible for benefits by 
virtue of your wage credits which have accrued before you 
entered military service or after your separation from the service. 
Should you have such rights you may choose whether to apply 
for unemployment benefits under the state or railroad com¬ 
pensation laws or to apply for readjustment allowances under 
the G.I. Bill of Rights, Generally, it is advisable for you to file 
under the state or railroad act inasmuch as these rights will 
expire in most cases earlier than your rights to readjustment 
allowances. In no case may you receive both at the same time. 

Further Information: For further detailed information inquire 
at the nearest local office of your state unemployment compen¬ 
sation commission where you can also procure a pamphlet 
describing your rights and responsibilities under the G.I. Bill 
and your state unemployment compensation laws. 

WHEN YOU GET HURT ON A JOB—WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION* 

If you are hurt on the job, or if you contract an occupational 
disease, you are probably entitled to collect workmen’s com¬ 
pensation benefits. 

In every state, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico there are 
compensation laws. There are also federal laws covering govern¬ 
ment employes, longshoremen and harbor workers, and all 
private employes in the District of Columbia. 

The theory behind workmen’s compensation is simple: the 
payment of cash benefits to injured workers or to the depen¬ 
dents of killed workers, regardless of the responsibility for the 
injury or accident. There is no dispute over this basic principle, 
but workers do have varying types of protection because of the 
wide variety of state compensation laws. As a rule the cost is 

* Based on Principal Features of Workmen’s Compensation Laws (free), 
and What Do You know About Workmen’s Compensation (free), pub¬ 
lished by U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 
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paid by employers, though in several states workers contribute 
also. 

Who Is Covered: At this time not all employes are covered 
against all types of injury or accident. For example, domestic and 
farm workers are excluded from almost every state workmen’s 
compensation law. Frequently railroad, airline, bus, and truck 
workers whose work takes them across state lines are not 
covered. There is no existing law which covers seamen. 

A particular industry or occupation may be covered in one 
state and not in another. Often, occupational diseases are not 
covered. Some state laws differ in coverage of second injuries. 
Some others cover injuries occurring outside the state and others 
cover nonresident aliens. In many states, any minor employed at 
an age or in an industry prescribed by law is barred from com- 
pensation by loopholes. 

How You Get Benefits: If you are injured on the job, no 
matter how slightly, you should notify your employer imme¬ 
diately, either directly or through your foreman or some other 
intermediate supervisor. Remember, even the slightest injury 
can have serious consequences. Your superior will probably send 
you to a doctor who takes care of the company’s injuries. In 
some states you may choose your own doctor. If you need 
hospitalization, you will get it. 

Your foreman or supervisor will have to make a report of the 
accident or injury. You too should see that your version of the 
incident is transmitted to the plant manager in writing. 

If you have been hurt, don’t sign any papers which could 
deprive you of your compensation rights. If you are unable to 
ascertain your legal rights yourself, get in touch with the state 
compensation administration, check with your union, or with 
the local legal aid society or local bar association. If you are 
forced to hire your own lawyer, do not pay him most of what you 
hope to win in compensation payments. In some states excessive 
legal fees are prohibited by law. 

Amount and Period of Benefits: The method of payment will 
differ according to the type of injury. The various state laws 
require certain payments in case of death or permanent total 
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disability; they also have specific provisions covering permanent 
partial disability and temporary total disability. The actual cash 
compensation, whether a lump sum or in weekly payments, 
varys widely from state to state. 

You Are Entitled to a Hearing: If you have any dispute con¬ 
cerning the facts relating to your injury or to your compensa¬ 
tion claim, the state board or the courts will adjudicate the 
disagreement at a hearing at which you and your employer, 
or insurance carrier, will be present together with any witnesses 
and doctors, if their testimony is pertinent. 

Many compensation cases are really complicated. For exam¬ 
ple, how does one determine the extent of disability in the case 
of an injured back? Or take the case of occupational disease. 
Your personal opinion of whether or not your disease is occupa¬ 
tional is unimportant; the doctor's opinion holds water. In cases 
where there is dispute, the board or court will have to decide. 

The referee in the hearing knows that you cannot afford to 
hire doctors and lawyers the way the company can, and he 
generally will root out the pertinent facts himself. You may 
always be represented at a hearing by a lawyer or a representa¬ 
tive of your union. 

Compensation hearings are usually informal. In many cases 
the referee will succeed in ironing out the dispute so that, if you 
are really entitled to compensation, you may start drawing it. 
However, if anyone of the parties at the hearing feels dissatisfied, 
the case goes to the state industrial accident commission for 
review. 

Where You Can Get Further Information: Since there is such 
a wide variation in state and federal compensation laws, you 
should always find out first about the state law before you have 
to avail yourself of its provisions. 

The responsible agency for carrying out the law varies from 
state to state, from state labor departments, or industrial labor 
commissions, to entirely separate boards. All states have issued 
pamphlets explaining their respective workmen’s compensation 
laws. For copies of these publications you should write your own 
state labor department or industrial accident commission. 
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You can get information about the federal compensation laws 
by writing to the Division of Labor Standards, U. S. Depart¬ 
ment of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Your labor union is always a good source of information on 
this subject. 

WHEN YOU WANT TO RETIRE—OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE* 

When you reach the age of 65 and want to retire you may 
have pension rights (social security benefits) under the Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance Law. This is a federal program op¬ 
erated by the Social Security Administration and the U. S. 
Treasury. Like unemployment insurance, it is a program only 
for wage earners—not self-employed workers—in private indus¬ 
try and business, in factories, shops, mines, mills, stores, offices, 
banks, building and loan associations, American ships, etc. You 
do not receive benefits under this law if you have been a federal, 
state, or municipal employe. Railroad workers are covered sepa¬ 
rately under the Railroad Retirement Act. 

How Old-Age Insurance Works; The system provides regu¬ 
lar monthly benefits for insured workers and their families when 
the wage earner is old and stops work or when he dies, at what¬ 
ever age. The payments come from a trust fund built up from 
special taxes on employers and employes. 

Every day you work in a covered job, that is, a job included 
in the social security system, you pay a small percentage of your 
wages—not counting wages over $3,000 a year—as a premium 
on your old-age and survivors insurance. The premium is de¬ 
ducted from your pay by your employer and the employer him¬ 
self pays an equal sum, Until January 1, 1950 the rate both for 
the employer and you is 1 per cent. Beginning January 1, 1950 
it will be 1 y 2 per cent, and after January 1, 1952 it will be 2 per 
cent. Four times a year the employer sends both contributions 
to the federal government. With the money he sends a report 
of the wages paid you—up to $3,000 a year—to he duly entered 
in your social security account. 

* Based on pamphlet entitled Insurance for Workers and Their Families 
(free), published by the Social Security Administration, Washington, D.C. 
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The reason your wages are so carefully recorded is that the 
amount of the insurance benefit payable under the program is 
based primarily on your “average monthly wage" in covered em¬ 
ployment—up to $250 a month. This average is arrived at by 
dividing the total wages credited to your account since January 
1,1937, when the program started (or since you became 21, if 
that was at a later date), by the number of months that have 
elapsed up to the time you filed your claim or died. This “aver¬ 
age monthly wage” is determined when the claim is filed. 

Tour Retirement Benefits: Monthly retirement benefits are 
payable to you when you are 65 or older and not working, to 
your wife when she is 65, and to your unmarried children under 
18. 

To qualify for these benefits you must be “fully insured." In 
order to become “fully insured” you must have worked in a cov¬ 
ered job approximately half the time between the beginning of 
the program on January 1, 1937 (or your twenty-first birthday 
if that came later) and the date on which you reach 65 or die, 
whichever is earlier. More precisely stated, this period is divided 
into calendar quarters of three months each. You must have 
been paid $50 in wages in covered employment in at least half 
the number of calendar quarters. There is a minimum require¬ 
ment of at least six quarters of coverage to be insured. Once you 
have acquired 40 quarters of coverage, you are fully insured for 
life. 

Survivors Benefits: Monthly benefits are payable to the fol¬ 
lowing survivors of "fully insured” workers, no matter at what 
age the worker dies; your unmarried children under 18, your 
widow of any age while she has children in her care who are en¬ 
titled to benefits, your widow when she reaches the age of 65, 
your dependent parents, if you leave neither children nor widow. 

For children under 18 and widows with such children in their 
care the law provides monthly benefits even when the worker 
was only “currently insured.” A worker is said to have died “cur¬ 
rently insured” if he worked in a covered job approximately half 
the last three years of his life. 

A lump-sum death benefit is payable in the case of either a 
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“fully” or “currently insured” person when he leaves no survivor 
immediately eligible for monthly payments at the time of his 
death. The lump sum may be paid to the worker’s widow or 
widower if this spouse was living with the worker when the 
worker died; if there is no widow or widower, or if the surviving 
widow or widower was not living with the worker at the time of 
lhs death, the lump sum may go to the person or persons who 
paid burial expenses. 

Old-age and survivors insurance benefits extend for longer 
periods, generally, than unemployment benefits. This is because 
unemployment in normal times lasts a relatively short time, 
whereas the family income may stop pennanently or for a long 
time when the breadwinner becomes too old to work or dies. 
Generally speaking, retired workers, their aged wives, aged wid¬ 
ows, and parents 65 years old or over receive monthly benefits 
until death, Children may receive them until they are 18, and 
their mothers, if under 65, until the youngest child is 18. 

Stoppage of Benefits: Your retirement benefit and the ben¬ 
efits of your wife and children are suspended for any month 
during which you earned more than $14.99 in covered employ¬ 
ment. Survivors’ benefits are suspended for any month in which 
the person receiving the benefit earns more than this sum on a 
covered job. A child’s benefits continue even though the mother 
earns more than $14.99 a mon th in covered employment; and 
a widow’s benefit continues even when her child earns more 
than this sum on a covered job. 

As a beneficiary you may go on and off the benefit rolls from 
time to time, as work opportunities, health, and other circum¬ 
stances affect you. You may work on a job not covered by this 
insurance program, or may run a business of your own, and con¬ 
tinue to receive insurance benefits, no matter how much you may 
earn. 

There are some circumstances under which benefits are sus¬ 
pended. Benefits are stopped for a woman when she remarries 
or becomes divorced (unless she has earned them on her own 
account). A child’s benefits end when he reaches 18, is adopted, 
or gets married. 

How to Figure Benefits: Your benefit—called the “primary" 
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or monthly retirement benefit—is based on your “average 
monthly wage” up to $250. The benefit is figured by taking 40 
per cent of the first $50 of your average monthly wage, that is, 
$20, and adding 10 per cent of the next $200 (maximum $20). 
Then 1 per cent of this total is added for each year in which 
you were paid $200 or more on covered jobs. If this benefit 
amount comes to less than $10, the primary benefit is always 
raised to $10. 

The benefits payable to your family are figured from your 
primary benefit. A widow’s monthly benefit is three-fourths of 
the benefit to which the worker would have been entitled. For 
all others the monthly payment is equal to half the primary 
benefit. 

The total monthly benefits that may be paid on one worker’s 
account may not be less than $10, nor more than twice the pri¬ 
mary benefit or 80 per cent of the worker's “average monthly 
wage” or $85, whichever is the least. 

The lump-sum death benefit is six times the monthly benefit 
to which you would have been entitled. When it is paid not to 
a survivor but in reimbursement for funeral expenses, it may be 
less than six times the worker’s benefit, since it cannot exceed 
the amount actually paid for the funeral. 

How to Claim Benefits: Claims for old-age and survivors in¬ 
surance benefits must be filed at a local office of the Social Se¬ 
curity Administration. You and your families will get, free of 
charge, all the help needed to make out claim papers so as to 
get everything the law allows. It is not necessary to pay anyone 
to help obtain benefits; if a person is entitled to benefits, he will 
get them by filing a claim. If, because of sickness or distance, 
you cannot call in person, you should get the address of the 
nearest social security office from the post office and write at 
once. 

An insured worker who reaches the age of 65 does not have 
to retire. However, on reaching this age it may be to your advan¬ 
tage to file a claim immediately. By filing a claim at this time 
you can protect yourself against loss that might occur if you stop 
work or are ill for a long time and fail to file your claim 
promptly. If you keep on working you can have your benefit 
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computed at a later date and if the benefit is higher you will re. 
ceivc the higher amount. The field office of the Social Security 
Administration will give you advice on this question. 

Claims for monthly survivors' benefits should be filed immedi 
ately after the insured person’s death Payments may be made 
for the month in which the worker died if the claim is filed soon 
enough, and will be made retroactive for only the three months 
prior to the month of filing. Claim for the lump-sum death ben¬ 
efit must be made within two years after the death of the in¬ 
sured person. 

Your Right to Appeal: A claimant has the right of appeal. 
If you are not satisfied with a decision on your claim, notify the 
nearest office of the Social Security Administration. You may 
obtain review by a referee, If you still are not satisfied you may 
ask for review by an appeals council which has been set up by 
the Social Security Administration in Washington, D. C. If not 
satisfied then, you may take your case to the federal courts. 

Additional Information: If you have special questions about 
your rights and responsibilities under this law, write to or call at 
the regional or local social security field office. 

RAILROAD RETIREMENT ACT 

For railroad workers and their families the federal government 
provides old-age and survivors insurance protection under the 
Railroad Retirement Act. This Act applies to employes of rail¬ 
road, railroad terminals, sleeping car companies, express com¬ 
panies, certain railway labor organizations and employes of 
certain other employers performing services in connection with 
railroad transportation. You can receive annuities, under certain 
conditions, at the age of 60 and, upon your death, your surviv¬ 
ors can get death benefits. 

Should you be a railroad worker and wish to apply for benefits 
under the Railroad Retirement Act, call in person, if possible, 
or write to the nearest district or branch office of the Railroad 
Retirement Board, or headquarters in Chicago, Ill. You can also 
discuss your case with your Railroad Unemployment Claims 
Agent, the social security field office, or your labor union. 
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Further Training and Retraining 


D URING your search for a job, you may find that you fall 
short of the educational requirement for the type of em¬ 
ployment you want. For example, you may be interested 
in work which normally goes only to college graduates and find 
it is closed to you because you have only a high school educa¬ 
tion. Or your problem may be much more specific. You may 
decide that you would like to have a particular technical job and 
run into trouble because you have not had specific professional, 
scientific, or vocational training. You may also want to pursue 
further study for your hobby or for your general academic or 
social development. 

This chapter cannot attempt to discuss the various types of 
jobs which might call for additional training. Almost any semi¬ 
skilled or skilled work could require further study in individual 
cases. But this section of the book can perhaps be of help in 
assisting you to recognize when, and to find out where and how, 
to get additional training. 

It is a fair generalization that the more training you have, the 
less time it will take you to find a satisfactory job. What is more, 
educational or vocational training is not only an aid in holding 
a job but is likely to be an important factor in determining pro¬ 
motions. 

So if you have the time, money, interest, and opportunity, 
by all means take advantage of as much schooling as you are 
able to get. 
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VOCATIONAL TRAINING SERVICES* 

Public vocational schools are now in operation in every large 
and many small communities throughout the country. Some 
have been in operation for many years; others are relatively new. 
But they are available to everyone without restriction on age, 
race, color, creed, or sex. In most of the schools there is no tui¬ 
tion or laboratory fee. Vocational education covers the various 
occupations in agriculture, business, manufacturing, mainte¬ 
nance, repair, personal service, construction, graphic arts, and 
homemaking, 

One important feature of the vocational school system is that 
the entrance requirements are almost always only the student’s 
ability to profit from the course. High school diplomas are re¬ 
quired only for a few highly specialized courses, and no courses 
are above entering college level. 

Most vocational schools have no set calendar. You can enter 
when you wish and leave when you wish. You graduate when 
you have completed your work satisfactorily. There is no set 
time for completion of any course, chiefly because of the widely 
varying backgrounds and levels of intelligence of the students. 

An important feature of the vocational school system is that 
courses are held in both daytime and evening so that students 
may continue to hold routine jobs while studying for more ad¬ 
vanced positions. 

In addition to the public vocational schools, there are many 
private trade and business schools. These are discussed later. 

There is a helpful pamphlet, America’s Vocational Schools 
(15(f), published by the American Vocational Association, Inc,, 
1010 Vermont Avenue, N.W., Washington, D. C. which has 
more complete information on vocational education available 
throughout the country. 

Distributive Education Program: If you are considering, or 
are already employed in, the retail sales field, service, or agricul¬ 
ture, you will probably be interested in the distributive educa- 

* Taken from America’s Vocational Schools (15(f), published by the 
American Vocational Association, Inc,, 1010 Vermont Ave, N.W, Wash¬ 
ington, D,C, 
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tion program administered by the U. S. Office of Education in 
co-operation with state boards of vocational education. Under 
this program, workers in these fields are trained to render more 
efficient service. You can get more information on this program 
from your own State Board of Vocational Education or from 
the U. S. Office of Education at Washington, D. C. 

Worker’s Education Movements: Many well-established 
unions conduct their own training programs for the advance¬ 
ment of their members. Check your union if you don't already 
know whether such service is available. 

SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

There is no central place for getting information about educa¬ 
tional and training institutions. Here is a short list of some of 
the best sources on the subject in addition to those mentioned 
in other parts of this chapter: 

Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C, 
has many pertinent publications. Particularly useful is their Educa¬ 
tional Directory, Part III, Colleges and Universities, which con¬ 
tains a complete listing, and Part IV, Educational Associations and 
Directories. Both pamphlets can be obtained from the Superinten¬ 
dent of Documents, U. S. Printing Office, Washington, D. C. for 
100 each. A Handbook of College Entrance Requirements is avail¬ 
able from the same address (150), also Accredited Higher Institu¬ 
tions (250). 

Information on university extension courses may be obtained in 
free pamphlets issued by the National University Extension Associ¬ 
ation, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 

The American Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. puts out two useful manuals, American Uni¬ 
versities and Colleges ($4.00), and Guide to Colleges, Universities 
and Professional Schools in the United States ($5,00). Both books 
should be in your college or your local library. 

Most State Departments of Education have available lists of ac¬ 
credited public and private educational institutions. 

The National Council of Technical Schools, 839 17th Street, 
N. W,, Washington, D. C. has published a pamphlet, Approved 
Technical Institutes price 150, and The National Council of Busi¬ 
ness Schools of same address has available (free) Directory of Pri¬ 
vate Business Schools in the United States. 
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Your public library undoubtedly has other books on this sub¬ 
ject. Also your interviewer or vocational guidance counselor in 
the state employment office or any other employment office can 
probably give you some ready advice about schools, courses, and 
credits. They can also tell you what further training means in 
terms of job possibilities as well as promotions in your field. 
Your employer or supervisor, as well as your union representa¬ 
tive, may also be able to give you information on this subject. 

Choosing a School and a Course.* It goes without saying 
that if you have any opportunity to select between two or more 
schools, you should make every effort to get the best one for 
your individual demands. Investigate to see if it is a school ac¬ 
credited by your state department of education or approved by 
an educational organization. If possible, it is always a good idea 
to visit the school before making your decision and talking to 
those in charge and to other students. 

Selecting your courses is one of the toughest problems you 
will have. You will want to take some classes in your specific 
field and you should certainly take some that are not related. It 
is often profitable to follow up a hobby or outside interest with 
a few courses. 

Frequently students become discouraged because they are 
trying to take courses which are too difficult. A man without 
high school education and only manual labor experience would 
have no right to try a course in accounting. On the other hand, 
a high school graduate doing clerical work might well profit 
from such a course. Similarly, a boy who failed or had a medio¬ 
cre school record in mathematics and mechanical drawing is 
almost certain to have trouble with a course in radio or engin¬ 
eering. 

Another consideration is your own qualifications for a particu¬ 
lar job. For example, a shy girl who has difficulty meeting peo¬ 
ple, would be unwise to look for a saleswoman job even after 
successfully completing a correspondence course on the subject. 
On the other hand, a study of such a course might help a person 
to overcome a personal handicap. However, if your primary pur- 

* Taken from America’s Vocational Schools. 
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pose in taking a course is to get a job, it is foolhardy to tackle 
your own weaknesses just to prove to yourself that you can 
do it. 

Finally, there is always the question of investment in such 
study, both in time and money. If the cost of study is so great 
as to prove a real burden, this may be such a source of worry to 
you that you will lose much of the benefit of the course. In ad¬ 
dition, studying while you are holding a job is always difficult 
and may interfere with both your job and your class work. 

Co-operative Education Programs:* Some schools and col¬ 
leges offer a work-study plan. This should not, however, be con¬ 
fused with other part-time work, apprentice system, and so on, 
described m this chapter. The work-study plan makes it possible 
for students to obtain theoretical and practical knowledge con¬ 
currently by alternating, in a prescribed manner, their time be¬ 
tween formal study in a classroom and working in business or 
industry. Most educational institutions which offer this type of 
plan stress the value of experience over that of the wages which 
the student earns. By participating in such a plan, you can help 
finance your expenses, you enhance your earning capacity and 
bargaining power with an employer at graduation, you get ac¬ 
quainted with workers in industry and commerce, learn how to 
work with others, you acquire the habit of industry, a feeling 
of self-reliance and a sense of responsibility and, last, but not 
least, it can help you decide if you care to enter certain industries 
or occupations. 

Information About Reliable Schools: If you have any doubts 
about the reputation or reliability of the school you are consid¬ 
ering, ask a vocational counselor or check with any state or 
private employment office where you are registered. They may 
be able to advise you. Show the contract you have been asked to 
sign as well as the school’s literature to some experienced person 
in the field. 

You may want to write to the Federal Trade Commission, 

* Based on Co-operative Education and Other Work-Study Plans (at the 
college level) published (free) by the National Association of Manu¬ 
facturers, 14 West 49th Street, New York, N.Y. 
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Washington, D. C., to sec whether any action has ever been 
taken against the school. You can check your own state depart¬ 
ment of education for the school's certification, which merely 
means that the school has complied with certain basic and 
minimum requirements, or write to educational organizations 
previously mentioned. 

If you are considering a "civil service training” school, the 
Civil Service Commission in Washington or State Civil Service 
Commission may be able to help you. 

Racketeering Schools:* There are many excellent private 
schools where you can get further training and retraining. There 
are also dishonest, semi-honest, and unprincipled schools. You 
undoubtedly have seen or heard slogans such as "Vast opportu¬ 
nities for trained men in air conditioning” or "Well-paying jobs 
for finger-print experts,” or “Earn while you learn as a hotel 
hostess,” or "Conquer your future with your pen.” It’s not im¬ 
possible that some of these establishments are really on the up- 
and-up, but frankly the chances are against it. 

You cannot he too careful about investigating: 

Schools that offer free books or supplies or partial scholarships; 

Schools that guarantee a position to all graduates as an induce¬ 
ment to enroll (many responsible schools have reputations for being 
able to place all their graduates but they do not use this feature as 
a come-on to the prospective student); 

Schools that offer to pay all graduates a salary until they are of¬ 
fered a position; 

Schools that advertise that they are making a special offer for a 
limited number of students; 

False representation that you personally have been recommended 
to the school by your former high school teacher or principal; 

Claims that the regular “high priced” course is being offered for 
a short time only at a cut rate; 

Claims by solicitors that they are vocational counselors when 
their sole interest is getting you to sign a contract which gives 
them a commission; 

.Extravagant claims about salaries which are paid to school grad¬ 
uates. 

* Taken from Traps —for the Unwary (free), published by Counseling 
Sendee for Juniors, Westchester County Children’s Association, White 
Plains, N Y. 
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CORRESPONDENCE AND SELF-TEACHING COURSES 

If you ate not able, because of time, money, health, or any 
other reason, to go to school or college, you can still get more 
training or retraining by joining a correspondence school or self¬ 
teaching course. Many first-class colleges and universities offer 
extension courses. In addition there are correspondence schools 
which are not connected with any educational institution. 

The advice in the preceding section, “Racketeering Schools,” 
applies perhaps more to this field than to any other. Before 
signing any contract, be sure to get as much information about 
the school as you can, including checking with the National 
Home Study Council, 839-17 St. N. W., Washington, D. C., 
for their free pamphlet entitled The Manual of Standards and 
Directory of Private Home Study Schools and Courses. 

APPRENTICE TRAINING* 

Apprentice training, as conducted in American industry, is a 
system of training in which an employe is given thorough in¬ 
struction, both in the classroom and in the job, in both the 
theoretical and practical aspects of work in a skilled trade. An 
apprentice is employed and trained on the job. He becomes a 
member of the working force on the first day of his apprentice¬ 
ship. 

Apprentice training is an excellent, though limited system for 
breaking younger workers into skilled jobs. The chief pitfall is 
that, unless proper precautions are taken, irresponsible employ¬ 
ers may exploit workers at low wage scales by calling them ap¬ 
prentices after they have learned the trade, 

If you take advantage of your apprentice training, you should 
be ready at the end of apprenticeship for a life career in a skilled 
trade. You should have learned each of the various individual 
skills which go to make up an all-around craftsman in such trades 
as machinist, radio technician, carpenter, plumber, and the like. 
A full list of trades for which you may apprentice follows. 

* Taken from Apprentice Training (free), published by the U.S, Depart¬ 
ment of Labor, Apprentice Training Service, Washington, D.C. 
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One tremendous advantage of apprentice training is that you 
are making money while learning your trade. Your wages should 
go up as you pass each stage of the training, generally at regular 
intervals of six months or so. When you complete your training, 
you are entitled to the same wage as other skilled workers in the 
trade—except perhaps for seniority increments. The wage scale 
for apprentice workers varies with the different trades and also 
with the locality. Generally, however, it is based on the prevail¬ 
ing wage paid to the skilled worker in the same plant or 
company. 

Eligibility for Apprentice Training: To qualify for appren¬ 
ticeship, you must first of all show an aptitude for a skilled trade. 
If you do not have a high school diploma when you are accepted 
for apprentice training, you may he required to complete high 
school during your apprenticeship. Normally, young workers 
from 18 to 24 are the only ones eligible for apprentice training 
although some exceptions are being made now, particularly to 
take care of war veterans. Employers or labor-management ap¬ 
prentice committees are responsible for the selection of appren¬ 
tice workers. 

Where and How Apprentice Training Programs Are Estab¬ 
lished: Apprentice training programs have been established for 
every major industry in which all-around skilled workers are em¬ 
ployed. Most of them are conducted under a joint labor-man¬ 
agement committee which sets the standards of training and 
selects the candidates. 

Tire U. S. Department of Labor has an Apprentice-Training 
Service, as do many of tire states, which are available to assist in 
the development and management of apprenticeship programs. 
Over-all setting of standards rests with the Federal Committee 
on Apprenticeship, a bipartisan labor-management policy-making 
body which supervises apprentice training on a national level. 

Length of Time Required for Apprentice Training: In many 
trades the length of apprentice training is set at exactly four 
years although there is a wide variance among the different 
trades. 

If you have had practical work experience in a skilled trade, 
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you may be given credit and advanced along the apprentice lad¬ 
der, thus permitting you to complete your training ahead of 
schedule, If you do receive credit for your experience you will 
be paid the wage rate applicable to your experience credit. This 
credit is determined by the employer or the joint apprenticeship 
committee. 

Related Classroom Instruction: In addition to the on-the- 
job training, apprentice training entails supplemental classroom 
instruction, usually at a local public vocational school. Under 
most programs, apprentices are required to take four hours of 
instruction a week—or 144 hours a year—during each year of 
apprentice training. The commonest classroom subjects are: 
mathematics, drafting, blueprint reading, physics, as well as 
labor and safety laws and regulations. 

Apprenticeship Agreement: The major provisions of an ap¬ 
prentice training program arc usually embodied in a written 
agreement signed by the employer, the apprentice, and the joint 
apprenticeship committee. This agreement is officially registered 
with the State Apprenticeship Council or the Federal Com¬ 
mittee on Apprenticeship if the state has no council. 

Included in the agreement are the time required for comple¬ 
tion, credits given for past experience, work processes in which 
the apprentice is to be trained on the job, number of hours of 
supplemental classroom instruction required, and the progres¬ 
sive wage schedule during each period of training. 

Certificate of Completion: Upon completion of the appren¬ 
ticeship, the apprentice becomes an all-around skilled worker. In 
recognition of this new status, he is awarded a “Certificate of 
Completion of Apprenticeship," corresponding to a school or 
college diploma. The certificate is issued by the state council or 
the federal committee where there is no state council. 

Skilled Trades: Listed below are over a hundred skilled 
trades in which workers are trained through apprenticeship. The 
length of time usually required for apprentice training in each 
trade is also given. 
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Trade 

Years 

Trade 

Yeats 

airplane mechanic 

2 or 4 

ELECTROPLATER 

3 or 4 

ARTIFICIAL-LIMB MAKER 

4 

ELEVATOR MECHANIC 

4 

ASBESTOS WORKER 

■ 4 

ENGINEER, WOOD 


AUTOMOTIVE MECHANIC 

3 or 4 

TREATING 

3 

BAKER 

3 

ENGRAVER 

5 

BARBER 

3 

GLASS BLOWER 


BOOKBINDER 

2 or 4 

(nonmechanical) 

2 or 3 

BLACKSMITH 

4 

GLAZIER 

3 

BOATBUILDER 


GLOVE CUTTER, TABLE 

3 

(small wooden) 

4 

GOLDSMITH 

4 

BOILERMAKER 

4 

INSTRUMENT MAKER 

4 

BRACE MAKER, GENERAL 

4 

INSTRUMENT MECHANIC 

4 

BKICKMASON OR BRICK¬ 


IRONWORKER, STRUCTURAL 

2 

LAYER 

3 

IRONWORKER, ORNAMENTAL A 

BUSINESS-MACHINE 


JEWELER 

4 

MECHANIC 

2 

JIG BUILDER 

4 

BUTCHER 

3 

JOINER 

4 

CABINETMAKER 

4 

LATHER, METAL 

2 

CARMAN, RAILROAD 

4 

LATHER, WOOD 

1 

CARPENTER 

4 

LEAD BURNER 

4 

CARPENTER, SHIP 

4 

LENS GRINDER 

3 or 4 

CEMENT FINISHER 

2 

LINOLEUM, CARPET, AND 


CHEF OR COOK 

3 

SOFT TILE LAYER 

3014 

COMPOSITOR OR PRINTER 

6 

LOOM FIXER 

3014 

COPPERSMITH 

4 

MACHINIST 

4 

COREMAKER 

4 

AIRCRAFT 


COSMETICIAN 

2 

AUTOMOTIVE 


DENTAL TECHNICIAN 

3 or 4 

MARINE 


DESIGNER, DIE 

4 

RAILROAD 


DESIGNER, TOOL 

4 

SHIPYARD 


DIAMOND SAWYER 

2 

MEAT CUTTER 

3 

DIAMOND LOPPER 

2 

MECHANIC, MAINTENANCE 

3 01 4 

DIAMOND BRILLIANDEERER 2 

MILLMAN 

3 or 4 

DIE MAKER 

4 

MILLWRIGHT 

4 

DIE SINKER 

7 

MODEL MAKER, AIRCRAFT, 


DRAFTSMAN 

3 

JEWELRY, ETC. 

4 

DRESSMAKER (CUSTOM) 

2 

MOLDER 

4 

ELECTRICIAN 

4 or 5 

MOLD MAKER, JEWELRY 

4 

AIRCRAFT 


MOTOR REPAIRMEN, 


CONSTRUCTION 


ELECTRIC 

3 or 4 

INDUSTRIAL 


OPERATING AND STATIONARY 

maintenance 


ENGINEER 

2 or 4 

LINEMAN 


PAINTER 

3 
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Trade 

Years 

Trade 

Years 

PAPERH ANGER 

3 

SHIPWRIGHT 

4 

PATTERNMAKER, 


SHIP LOFTSMAN 

4 

METAL—WOOD 

5 

SHIPYARD RIGGER 

2 or 3 

PIPEFtTTER 

4 or 5 

SILVERSMITH 

4 

PLASTERER 

3 

SILVERWARE POLISHER 

3 or 4 

PLUMBER 

4 or 5 

SPINNER, METAL 

3 or 4 

pressman, PRINTING 

5 

STEAMFITTER 

4 or 5 

RADIO REPAIR AND SERVICE 

STONEMASON 

3 

MECHANIC 

a or 3 

STONE SETTER, JEWELRY 

3 or 4 

REFRICEUATOR MECHANIC 

3 01 4 

TAILOR 

4 

RIGGER 

2 or 3 

TERRAZZO AND MOSAIC 


SEWING MACHINE MECHANIC 

WORKER 

3 or 4 

(garment industry) 

2 or 3 

TILE LAYER 

3 

SHEET METAL WORKER 

4 

TOOL AND DIE MAKER 

4 

AIRCRAFT 


TURNER, ROLL 

4 

AUTOMOTIVE 


UPHOLSTERER AND 


CONSTRUCTION 


TRIMMER 

3 or 4 

INDUSTRIAL 


WATCHMAKER 

3 or 4 

SHIPFITTEK 

4 



Further Information; 

If you want more detailed informa- 


tion on apprentice training, check with your local state employ¬ 
ment office, your union, or else write to the Apprentice Training 
Service, U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, D. C., to 
any of their regional offices, or to the apprentice agency of your 
own state department of labor. The Apprentice Training Service 
of the U. S. Department of Labor has prepared a free pamphlet, 
Apprentice Training. Some trade and labor organizations and 
individual businesses also publish pamphlets on apprentice 
training in their industries or establishments. 

vocational rehabilitation 

If you have been disabled by accident, chronic illness, or con¬ 
genital defects, comprehensive services to fit you for employ¬ 
ment are offered to you under the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Program. These services include: physical restoration, prosthetic 
appliances, vocational counseling and training, occupational 
tools and equipment, maintenance during training, assistance 
in job seeking, and follow-up after employment to assure success 
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of the rehabilitation service. Medical, surgical, and hospital care 
—including psychiatric, physical, and occupational therapy—are 
available to enable you to compete for employment on a more 
nearly equal basis with nonhandicapped persons. 

Every state as well as the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, 
and Hawaii, have established educational rehabilitation agencies 
in a joint federal-state program. The various states and the fed¬ 
eral office of Educational Rehabilitation, of the Federal Security 
Agency, Washington, D. C. have free pamphlets which describe 
the entire program, 


FOR VETERANS 

All veterans have a fine opportunity for taking advantage of 
further training or retraining facilities through the G. I. Bill of 
Rights. 

You may he reluctant to go back to school after you have 
been away for so long, but remember that all educational insti¬ 
tutions have made a study of this problem and have made cer¬ 
tain changes in their program to make the veteran feel more 
comfortable. 

For example, you can probably take a short course in the 
fundamentals of study habits. You may be able to get into a 
separate section of older students rather than be thrown in with 
the regular crop of non veteran students. You may be able to go 
directly into a freshman college course without having finished 
your high schooling. 

By all means, don’t be overwhelmed with the idea that you 
have lost a couple of years in the service and that the best way 
to make them up is to get out and start working right away. By 
spending a few months or years in school you almost certainly 
have a better chance to catch up with the people whose educa¬ 
tions and careers were not interrupted. 

Educational Provisions of the G. I. Bill of Rights: You are 
eligible for educational benefits under the G. I. Bill if you have 
a discharge other than dishonorable, if you served 90 days (un¬ 
less discharged sooner for service-incurred disability) of which 
at least part must be between September 15, 1940 and “Termi¬ 
nation Day.” 
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July 25, 1947 has been declared “T-Day” of World War II 
and is the final date which may be counted by veterans in es- 
tablishing eligibility for educational allowances. 

All provisions for education under the G. I. Bill will cease on 
July 25, 1956 and no educational benefits will be available to 
veterans after that date. All veterans discharged before T-Day 
will be able to start new courses under the G. I. Bill only until 
July 25, 1951; those still in service on T-Day will have four years 
after discharge in which to start courses. If you entered the 
armed forces after T-Day, namely, July 25, 1947, you will not be 
eligible for educational benefits under the G. I. Bill. 

The length of benefits to which you are entitled is equal to 
the time spent in service after September 15,1940 plus one year, 
but in no case is less than one year nor more than four. If you 
were in the amied services on July 25, 1947 (T-Day) your ben¬ 
efits will be based on length of services up to that day, excepting 
if you have enlisted under the voluntary recruitment act prior 
to October 6, 1946, then your entitlement will be based on the 
entire period of that enlistment. 

Under the G. I. Bill, the Veterans’ Administration will pay 
directly to the school all tuition fees, other fees, and expenses 
up to $500 a year. In addition, if you are in full-time educational 
training, they will give you a subsistence allowance of $75 a 
month if single and $105 a month if you have one dependent 
and $120 a month if you have more dependents. If you have a 
part-time job, and are in part-time educational training, your 
subsistence allowance will be proportionately cut on the basis 
of $65 per month if you have no dependents and $90 a month 
if you have one or more dependents. Combined wages and sub¬ 
sistence for part-time or full-time employment may not exceed 
$175 per month for veterans without dependents and $200 for 
one with dependents. If you work regularly and go to night 
school, for example, you get no subsistence payments. The local 
Veterans' Administration office has discretion to work out satis¬ 
factory adjustments in individual cases. 

You may choose whatever courses or educational institution 
you wish, provided it has been approved by the Veterans’ Ad¬ 
ministration and will accept you as a student. The school may 
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be public, private, elementary, secondary, college, or a graduate 
school. It may be a trade or vocational school. You may also 
take advantage of apprentice or on-the-job training. The Vet¬ 
erans' Administration will pay correspondence school fees but 
will not give subsistence payments in such cases. 

If you are a disabled war veteran with a service-incurred dis¬ 
ability or a disability aggravated by service for which you are 
receiving a pension, you may be entitled under the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act to vocational rehabilitation. As stated before, 
July 25, 1947 has been declared T-Day of World War II and is 
the final date which may be counted by disabled veterans in 
establishing eligibility for education under the Vocational Re¬ 
habilitation Act. 

All provisions for disabled veterans' education under this Act 
will cease on July 25, 1956, and no educational benefits will be 
available after that date. There is no deadline on starting courses 
under this Act, but such courses must be completed by July 25, 
1956. 

While in full-time educational training and for two months 
after he is declared employable, a disabled veteran is paid, in 
addition to his pension, $75 per month if single, $105 if he has 
one dependent, and $120 if more than one dependent. If he has 
a part-time job, and is in part-time educational training, his sub¬ 
sistence allowance will be proportionately cut on the basis of 
$65 per month if he has no dependent and $90 per month if he 
has one or more dependents. For veterans with small pensions 
the subsistence allowance is raised so that they receive a mini¬ 
mum of $105 per month, if single, and $115 if with one de¬ 
pendent, plus $10 for one child, $7 additional for each additional 
child, and $15 for each dependent parent. 

Should a veteran’s disabilities be rated 30 per cent or more he 
will receive $115 a month if he has no dependents; $135 per 
month if he is married or has a dependent parent plus $20 for 
the first child, $15 for each additional child, and $15 for each 
dependent parent. 

As a disabled veteran you are still entitled to all the benefits 
of the G. I. Bill and you may decide to study under this law 
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although your subsistence allowance cannot exceed the amount 
of educational pension payable for training under the Voca¬ 
tional Rehabilitation Act. 

The Vocational Rehabilitation Division of the Veterans’ Ad¬ 
ministration has established vocational guidance offices through¬ 
out the country. You can get the address of the nearest office 
from the regional office of the Veterans’ Administration nearest 
you. If you are a disabled veteran with a compensable disability 
of 10 per cent or more, the Veterans’ Administration will pay 
your transportation expenses and cost of room and board pro¬ 
vided you have been authorized to report to the nearest counsel¬ 
ing center. 

In order to qualify for educational benefits under the G. I. 
Bill, you must file an application with the school or with the 
regional office of the Veterans' Administration. Veterans’ Ad¬ 
ministration advisers can usually help you in choosing your 
school and courses of study. Many of the states have set up 
their own veteran counseling services through which educational 
advice is also available. 

On-thc-fab Training:* Veterans who do not want to go back 
to school may receive government-subsidized training under the 
on-the-job training program. This is roughly like a very general 
apprentice training program previously described but without 
the strict limitations. 

Under this program you can start working as a beginner, with¬ 
out experience, on an approved on-the-job training program and 
receive subsistence allowance of $65 per month with no de¬ 
pendents, $90 a month if you have one or more dependents, 
from the Veterans’ Administration. These subsistence allow¬ 
ances represent the difference paid by the employer and the pay 
of a fully trained employe up to certain limits. Veterans on job 
training under the G. I. Bill are subject to the combined monthly 
ceilings of $175 per month if without dependents and $200 per 
month if with one or more dependents. Veterans under the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act are not subject to the above 
ceilings. 

* Taken from pamphlets issued by the Veterans' Administration, Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. 
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On-the-job training is not to be confused with regular ap¬ 
prenticeship training. It is for veterans only and bears no rela¬ 
tion to age limitation 01 to certain specified skilled trades. If 
you think that you are qualified for on-the-job training benefits, 
have your employer file a special application with the appropri¬ 
ate state agency. Any employer—industrial, agricultural, or even 
the government, regardless of the size of the establishment— 
may apply for approval of an on-the-job training program for 
any occupation. 

While the Veterans’ Administration sets the over-all stand¬ 
ards for the on-the-job training program, each state enforces and 
supervises the Veterans’ Administration regulations. You can 
find out what agency in your state is responsible for the program 
by checking with your state’s veterans’ commission or local state 
employment service office. 

Any veteran who takes an on-the-job training position in 
which the following standards are not met, is likely to find him¬ 
self without his G. I. Bill benefits after the Veterans’ Adminis¬ 
tration has checked up on his job. Employers must meet the 
following standards: 

Training is adequate for qualifying the veteran for the job. 

Reasonable assurance that the job will be available at end of 
training period. 

Tire job is not a standard one in which promotion is based on 
length of service and normal turnover—rather than upon skills 
learned through organized training on the job. 

Wages are not less than those ordinarily paid a nonveteran 
learner, and are in conformity to federal laws. 

Not less than 500 hours of training are provided, and the train¬ 
ing period is not longer than ordinarily required in the industry 
and community. 

Adequate provision is made for related instructions. 

Adequate space, equipment, and instruction for satisfactory 
training are provided. 

Progress records arc kept. 

Credit is given the veteran for other job experience, including 
that obtained in military service, and his starting wage and training 
time adjusted accordingly. 

The veteran is given a copy of the training program as approved 
by the state agency. 
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The veteran is given a certificate attesting to his competency and 
the length and nature of the training received. 

Employes of the firm are advised of the training program. 

The state agency has access to the establishment for the purpose 
of assisting m the development and improvement of the training 
program. 

Employers are also required to file a written application with 
their state approving agency containing the following informa¬ 
tion: 

Title of the job for which the veteran is to be trained. 

Length of training period in hours. 

Various operations to be learned, and the approximate time to 
be spent on each operation or task. 

Wages at beginning of framing and at each successive step. 

Wages paid to employes already trained in the work. 

Hours of supplemental instruction required. 

There has been some confusion over the on-the-job training 
program because unscrupulous firms have attempted to take 
advantage of this law to force the government to meet part of 
their payroll. The Veterans’ Administration and state veterans’ 
agencies have clamped down on this practice to a large extent 
but abuses have not been entirely wiped out. Accordingly, you 
should make sure that your training will lead to something bet¬ 
ter and is not a subterfuge to permit the company to obtain 
cheap labor. 

For further information about the on-the-job training pro¬ 
gram, check with your local state employment service, your 
labor union, your veterans organization, or your state veterans 
agency. 

Apprentice Training for Veterans: In certain instances vet¬ 
erans who are working under the apprentice training program 
previously outlined, may also qualify for educational subsistence 
allowances under the G. I. Bill. You will have to check your own 
case with the local joint apprentice committee and the regional 
office of the Veterans’ Administration. 

State Education Laws Affecting Veterans: The following 
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states have passed special laws on education for the benefit of 
war veterans and their families: 


ALABAMA 

KENTUCKY 

NORTH CAROLINA 

ARIZONA 

LOUISIANA 

NORTH DAKOTA 

ARKANSAS 

MAINE 

PENNSYLVANIA 

CALIFORNIA 

MARYLAND 

RHODE ISLAND 

CONNECTICUT 

MICHIGAN 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

DELAWARE 

MINNESOTA 

TENNESSEE 

FLORIDA 

MISSISSIPPI 

UTAH 

GEORGIA 

MONTANA 

VERMONT 

IDAHO 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

VIRGINIA 

INDIANA 

NEW JERSEY 

WASHINGTON 

ILLINOIS 

NEW MEXICO 

WEST VIRGINIA 

IOWA 

NEW YORK 

WISCONSIN 


For further information about these state laws you should 
get in touch with your state department of education, your state 
veterans’ agency, or the regional office of the Veterans’ Admin¬ 
istration, 
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Labor Unions* 


[ ABOR unions play an important role in the labor market 
and in most of the preceding chapters reference is made 
to the assistance they can give workers. This chapter con¬ 
tains additional information on their objectives and functions. 

FUNCTIONS OF A LABOR UNION 

Labor unions are composed of a group of persons who work 
for wages or salaries and are organized to advance their mutual 
interests. They band together into a union in the belief that 
when all workers of an establishment or an industry deal with 
their employers as a unit, they attain some equality of bargain¬ 
ing power with them. Once the union is organized, its members 
can discuss the conditions of their work, their pay, and their 
working hours in collective bargaining conferences. They can 
utilize the machinery of the union, once a contract is signed 
with the employers, to settle future grievances in a peaceful 
manner. Contracts can further provide arbitration of differences 
in order to insure peace in industry and establish good industrial 
relations. 

Through negotiations the union and the management reach 
agreements upon contracts which establish such important ben¬ 
efits as job security, seniority rights, systemized layoffs, equal 

* Based on pamphlets issued by governmental agencies, American Federa¬ 
tion of Labor, 901 Massachusetts Ave., N W., Washington, D.C., Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, 718 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington, D.C., 
and international labor organizations. 
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distribution of work, paid vacations, pension systems, and a host 
of other items such as hospitalization, severance pay, and health 
and sickness insurance. 

In some of the older and better established unions there is a 
great variety of benefits available to tire members. Educational 
programs are conducted in such subjects as history, economics, 
public speaking, law, English, political action, industrial man¬ 
agement, labor organization, and public health. Some unions 
have been able to establish medical service and health centers, 
and some have country or recreational homes operated on a non¬ 
profit basis for the benefit of members and their families. Some 
have group insurance programs for sickness, accident, and even 
death benefits. Many have athletic teams, debating teams, 
dances, social affairs, and other recreational activities. Some 
larger unions have been able to conduct banks and undertake 
co-operative housing projects. Many have built up credit unions 
from which the members may borrow at low or no interest rates. 

The more progressive and successful unions have found it 
profitable to hire lawyers and research staffs consisting of econ¬ 
omists and statisticians who are able to analyze industrial prob¬ 
lems, economic conditions, and various trade factors. With this 
information the union is frequently better able to conduct its 
collective bargaining negotiation with the managements and to 
present its requests before government departments and com¬ 
mittees. A few unions have been able to co-operate closely with 
some employers by hiring industrial engineers who are consulted 
by the employer about the most advisable structure of a plant 
and placement of factory machinery and other facilities. 

Practically every union of substantial size publishes some type 
of periodical to keep its membership advised of various topics 
of union interest. During the past few years labor unions have 
branched out further and further from their original narrow 
function of negotiating for wages, hours, and working condi¬ 
tions and have adopted a much more comprehensive role in the 
economic, political, and social life of the American society. 

To finance its activities, union members pay dues, which 
range in some cases from as little as one dollar to as much as 
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five dollars, and sometimes even more, a month, depending on 
earnings of members and needs of the organization in servicing 
its members. 

Most unions have an initiation fee of varying amounts. A sys¬ 
tem for dues-collecting known as the “checkoff” has been de¬ 
veloped m some places which facilitates collection of union 
dues. Wherever a system exists where the employer deducts the 
union member’s dues and assessments from his wages and turns 
them over to the union, it must be done with the consent of 
the workers. 

RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF UNION MEMBERS 

A labor union can frequently provide you with benefits or op¬ 
portunities winch you could never obtain by yourself. The in¬ 
dustrial system is too large and too complex in most instances 
for an individual worker to bargain on equal terms with an em¬ 
ployer. This is the basic reason for the labor union’s existence. 
But there are many others, too. 

Because many craft unions will admit to membership only 
those workers who can meet certain experience requirements 
and tests of skill or workmanship, a union membership card is 
often a proof of ability to do a job. In this and other ways a 
labor union can be of very great assistance in getting you a job. 
Once you have a job, a labor union usually protects you under 
its contracts with employers. You may not be discharged except 
for cause; improper discharges may be brought to arbitration 
and the union will argue your case for you. It will also advise 
you of your rights and responsibilities under various federal and 
state laws. 

Many union contracts provide for some sort of apprentice¬ 
ship-training program under which a number of young and inex¬ 
perienced wurkers are guaranteed the opportunity of further 
training and promotion to journeymen workers. 

In return for these benefits, the union asks something from 
the worker besides his dues and special assessments. So long as 
unions are voluntary associations of workers with a common 
purpose, individual members may be encouraged to contribute 
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time for union work. The union also expects each member to 
be acquainted with his rights and responsibilities in his own 
interest, and requires that each member understands union 
procedure and union practice. Failure to live up to the respon¬ 
sibilities of a member may affect his membership status and the 
benefits that go with it. Accordingly, it is to your own best in¬ 
terests to understand fully your standing in the union under its 
constitution and by-laws. You also ought to be familiar with the 
provisions of the contract concluded between your union and 
your employer. 

WHY SOME WORKERS DO NOT JOIN A UNION 

Some workers do not join labor organizations for a number of 
reasons, which can be divided into several categories: Some 
workers are not sufficiently well informed as to what the unions 
are all about. They may be influenced by the views of anti-union 
groups or they may misunderstand the principles which underlie 
labor organizations. They may not wish to join because they 
think their loyalty to their employers would suffer, or because 
they fear discharge because of their employer’s opposition to 
unions. They may be opposed to union organization as such, to 
the ways the unions run their affairs, or to the individuals who 
may lead the particular labor organization. Of course, in some 
instances, it may be found that the particular union may refuse 
to accept the worker into its membership, or that there may 
not be a union in a particular trade or locality'-. In the final analy¬ 
sis, a worker, irrespective of the ultimate economic benefits he 
may derive from union membership, joins or refrains from join¬ 
ing the union because of his personal evaluation of the role the 
union can play in his economic future. 

COMPOSITION OF UNIONS 

Organized labor in this country is composed of two large 
over-all organizations, the American Federation of Labor 
(AFoL), and the Congress of Industrial Organizations (CIO), 
associations of international (if membership is in Canada), na¬ 
tional, and directly affiliated local trade unions. Then there are 
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also the Railroad Brotherhoods and a great number of inde¬ 
pendent or unaffiliated organizations. 

National Organizations. The AFoL, the older of the two 
giant labor organizations, was originally set up on a craft-union 
basis, that is, all union members working at the same general 
skill, regardless of the over-all industry in which they are work¬ 
ing. Thus an electrician in a theater, a factory, a hotel, or a radio 
station might belong to the same electrician craft union. 

The CIO, the younger of the two organizations, was set up 
on exactly the reverse plan. It is based on industrial organiza¬ 
tion lines, that is, all union members working in the same plant, 
factory, or industry, regardless of what specific job they are 
doing. Thus, a janitor, an electrician, a carpenter, and a plumber, 
all of whom work in the same auto factory, would all belong to 
the same CIO union. 

As a result of changes on the industrial scene, the AFoL in¬ 
cludes many industrial type unions and even some older craft 
unions now organize workers on an industrial basis. Similarly, 
the CIO has many craft type unions. 

Unaffiliated anions, such as the railroad brotherhoods, tele¬ 
phone workers, and others who do not belong to the AFoL or 
CIO are known as independent unions. Independent unions 
should not be confused with so-called “company unions.” 

Company unions are, as a rule, dominated by employer repre¬ 
sentatives, frequently having been organized and even financed 
by management to prevent an outside union from organizing a 
shop. Company unions have been held to be illegal by both 
federal and state laws. 

State Organizations: Both the CIO and AFoL have state 
organizations comprising most of the local unions within the 
state. The chief objective of these groups is to press for desired 
legislation and oppose antilabor proposals. The AFoL organiza¬ 
tions are called State Federations of Labor, and the CIO groups 
are known as State Industrial Union Councils. 

Local or City Organizations: Frequently AFoL and CIO 
groups form city or local organizations which are components 
of the state groups and cany out much the same function on a 
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municipal level. The AFoL federations are known as Central 
Trades and Labor Councils and in some instances as United 
Trades and Labor Assemblies or Joint Boards, while the CIO or¬ 
ganizations are called Industrial Union Councils. 

As a rule most local unions hold meetings once a month, in 
a convenient meeting hall, labor temple, or their own meeting 
rooms. Regular business meetings are generally restricted to 
members in good standing, and nonmembers may attend by in¬ 
vitation and approval of the members only. Educational meet¬ 
ings and rallies, on the other hand, are usually open to the gen¬ 
eral public and the press, 

Shop Stewards: In all organized shops there is a shop stew¬ 
ard or unit chairman, always a worker himself, who is elected 
by the other workers or else appointed by the union officials. In 
larger shops there are several shop stewards who comprise the 
shop committee. They are responsible for seeing that the con¬ 
tract is adhered to by both the management and the union 
members and are expected to settle all grievances on the spot 
whenever possible In some shops they are also required to col¬ 
lect dues and obtain membership applications from nonunion 
members who are required to join the union. They axe the pri¬ 
mary liaison between the shop and the local union. 

Business Agents: One of the union officials, usually on a salary, 
is the business agent who is either elected or appointed by the 
elected local officials. A business agent devotes his full time to 
visiting various shops to see that union conditions are being 
observed, to help settle grievances, hear complaints of both 
workers and employer, and, when necessary, arrange for per¬ 
sonnel transfers between various shops. Frequently the business 
agent presides over shop meetings and negotiates for the union 
in bargaining sessions with the management. A business agent 
is an extremely important and responsible position, since the 
agent has tremendous latitude to make decisions on the spot. 

Women’s Organizations: While many labor organizations have 
women members—especially unions in manufacturing, mercan¬ 
tile, and service industries—there are also women’s organiza¬ 
tions as such in the labor movement. 
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Tlie best known of these is the National Women's Trade 
Union League, a federation of unions having women members. 
There are also members who are not themselves wage earners 
but who are interested in, and generally support, the aims of 
organized labor. The over-all objective of the League is to im¬ 
prove the working condition of working women through collec¬ 
tive bargaining and forward-looking legislation. The League has 
local branches in most large communities. 

Many unions have also organized women’s auxiliaries, com¬ 
prising wives and daughters of union members. The auxiliaries 
are generally active on the social activities connected with the 
union and frequently provide volunteers for various union 
administrative work. There also exist Women's Label Leagues 
that devote their energies to encouraging the buying of goods 
which carry a union label. 

DIFFERENT TYPES OF ORGANIZED SHOPS 

There are various degrees of union organization within shops 
depending on the type of contract between the union and the 
employer. In signing contracts with employers the unions 
usually insert provisions which specify under what conditions 
their members are to be employed. Historically, several types 
of such provisions are: 

Closed shop: All workers must be members of the union and 
an employer may hire only union members in good standing. 
Failure to maintain membership is grounds for immediate 
dismissal. This type of shop is outlawed under certain condi¬ 
tions by existing federal and some state laws. 

Union shop: Workers do not necessarily have to be members 
of a union when hired. However, in order to continue work in 
the shop they must join the union after a specified period, ot 
when competency has been demonstrated. 

Maintenance of membership: Workers may or may not be 
union members. However, all union members at the time the 
contract goes into force or who become union members during 
the life of the contract must remain in good standing for the 
duration of the contract. In such shops there is generally an 
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“escape period" when union members may withdraw at the 
expiration of one contract but prior to the beginning of the 
next. 

Preferential shop: Workers may or may not be union mem¬ 
bers. Union members are given preference in hiring, rehiring, 
and in time of layoffs. 

When the union has no official standing in a factory and is 
not generally recognized as collective bargaining agent for its 
members, such an establishment is usually spoken of as operat¬ 
ing on an “open shop” basis. Because nonunion members are 
often given preferential treatment in open shops, union mem¬ 
bers frequently find it advisable to keep their affiliations secret. 
Occasionally informal union recognition is given to a minority 
union in an open shop by some employers, but this is un¬ 
common. 

Nonunion members may sometimes receive a “working card” 
or “permit” entitling them to work in a closed or union shop 
for a trial period without immediately requiring application for 
union membership. 


FOR VETERANS 

Veterans with previous membership records in unions have 
no difficulty as a rule in gaining rcadnuttance to unions. Further, 
veterans who have acquired special skills in service are frequently 
permitted to join unions for which they might not otherwise 
have been qualified. Some unions actually waive initiation fees 
for veterans. 

Most unions have waived all dues and assessments for mem¬ 
bers while in service and frequently for a certain period upon 
return from service. Others have arranged to furnish free tool 
kits to all veteran members. Almost all union contracts con¬ 
tain specific provisions concerning seniority and experience 
credit due veterans for time spent in service. Frequently a 
veteran receives credit for seniority and experience rating equiva¬ 
lent to the time spent in service although his work may have 
been in a totally unrelated field. 
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WHERE TO GET ADDITIONAL INFORMATION ABOUT UNIONS 

If you are a wage earner and desire to join a union, you 
should be able to get the necessary information from the local 
in your craft or industry in the vicinity, Both the AFoL at 501 
Massachusetts Avenue, and the CIO, 718 Jackson Place, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C, can supply you with lists of all international or 
national unions and their local affiliates 
From the Superintendent of Documents, (J.S. Government 
Pnnting Office, Washington, D. C., you can procure the U. S. 
Dept, of Labor list of national organizations, entitled Directory 
of Labor Unions in the United States (10^), The local state 
employment sendee, the state department of labor, and various 
local community groups should be able to give you further 
information or else direct you to the proper channels, 
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Do You Want to Be on Your Own? 


O NE of the things that has made this country what it is 
today is that so many people here either came them¬ 
selves or are descendants of people who came here be¬ 
cause they wanted to work for themselves, think for themselves, 
and, in short, wanted “to be their own bosses.” 

Millions of Americans, taking their own heritage as an in¬ 
spiration, want to strike out for themselves every year. You 
may be one of them and want to start your own business, want 
to own your own home, or want to run your own farm. You 
want to work for yourself instead of for someone else. 

In planning to start out for yourself there are many factors 
you must carefully consider. You will have to choose between 
the security of the regular weekly paycheck and the possibility 
of making much more—or much less—in your own business. 
You will have to choose between the rigidity of a forty-hour 
week and the possibility of working much more, or, in the be¬ 
ginning, much less, in your own business. You will have to 
decide whether or not you want to have the pleasure of and 
still take the responsibility for making policy decisions. 

One all-important generalization deserves mention. Going 
into business or fanning for yourself is a tough job, immeasur¬ 
ably tougher than working for someone else. It is not a decision 
which you can afford to make either flippantly or hastily. If 
there is any doubt in your own mind that you are making the 
right decision in setting out on your own, the chances are you’d 
better hold off and consider the problem further. 
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In the final analysis no person—and certainly no book—can 
tell you when, how, where, why, or why not you should strike 
out for yourself. There is plenty of literature on the subject 
which contains valuable food for thought. This chapter will 
merely give some general ideas and refer you to publications 
and to organizations which can help you in making your de¬ 
cision. 


YOUR OWN BUSINESS 

Before you invest your own savings or any money which you 
can borrow for any business, you should be sure that you under¬ 
stand the basic principles of running any enterprise. In addition 
to that, you must be an expert in the practical as well as the 
technical aspects of the particular field which you are entering. 
In a competitive market there is no chance for laggards or 
incompetents. 

If you are choosing a partner, don’t take a chance. You have 
a right to demand not only ability but also character and in¬ 
tegrity. If you know that you are lacking in some particular 
phase of business management, by all means try to choose an 
associate who can supply the knowledge or imagination which 
you yourself lack. 

Here is a list of questions* which you should try out on your¬ 
self when you are considering going into business for yourself: 

Can I get along with people and inspire confidence? Am I 
willing to shoulder the responsibility of meeting a payroll and 
paying debts on time? Do I like the business I am planning 
to enter so that I won't mind working longer hours and making 
other personal sacrifices? Do I understand that business is a 
speculation and am I willing to take the risk involved? Do I 
like to sell? Can I make decisions and weather wrong ones? 
Am I resourceful in emergencies? Am I a good organizer? 

Causes of Business Failure :t Dunng ordinary business years, 

* Taken from the pamphlet, Starting Your Own Small Business in New 
York State, published by the New Y’ork State Department of Commerce, 
Albany, N.Y. 

t Taken from Establishing a Retail Business, published by National Cash 
Register Company, Dayton 9 , Ohio. 
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about one-seventh of all business enterprises in the United 
States discontinue and an equal number open during each 
year. There are various causes for business failures which have 
been broken down roughly into the following general categories: 


1, Due to faults of those failing: 


Incompetence 

34.5 per cent 

Inexperience 

5 -2 

Lack of capital 

34-9 

Unwise credits 

M 

Extravagance 

■5 

Neglect 

1.1 

Speculation 

•3 

Fraud 

3 6 


81.5 

Not due to faults of those failing: 


Failure of others 

1.3 pei cent 

Competition 

2.4 

Specific conditions 

14.8 


18.5 


Where You Can Get Information About Starting Your Own 
Business: It is almost impossible to get too much advice before 
you leap into any business venture. You must remind yourself 
to approach the problem with an open mind and not permit 
yourself to be dazzled by glamorous recommendations of a few 
people which may be counterbalanced by the pessimistic out¬ 
look of others. 

Business and professional men: In your home territory you 
must know several substantial business and professional men 
who have either had long experience or else intimate contact 
with your particular field. They will know the area, its customs, 
its clientele, its particular advantages and disadvantages. Don’t 
hesitate to draw on the experience of such men. As a rule they 
will consider it a privilege to help you and advise you even 
though you might become a competitor. 

Trade and professional associations - There are numerous trade 
and business associations throughout the country which are 
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equipped to give advice on starting and organizing new busi¬ 
nesses, Most communities also have local chambers of com¬ 
merce and local business and professional men’s organizations 
which are only too glad to give newcomers advice. Some of these 
same groups have published and will distribute, free of charge, 
pamphlets describing business opportunities in the area. You 
may also be able to make useful contacts and get some help 
from commercial and industrial banks, credit bureaus, or 
manufacturers and wholesalers with whom you might eventually 
be dealing. 

For those interested in trade and professional associations 
there is available a comprehensive directory of thousands of 
national and interstate associations in the fields of manufactur¬ 
ing, finance, service, transportation, agriculture, labor, con¬ 
sumer, military, foreign trade, wholesale and retail, and various 
professions. This directory can be purchased from the U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. for $1.50. 

Also available is a series of state and local lists, a compilation 
of the nation’s state and local trade associations and chambers 
of commerce for some 3,000 towns and cities. They can be 
procured free of charge from the Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., or its regional offices. 

The above-mentioned directories may also be available in 
your public library. 

Government Assistance:* For general information regarding 
industries see Chapter 2 and specifically “Information about 
Occupations and Industries.” Tire Bureau of Foreign and Domes¬ 
tic Commerce of the U. S. Department of Commerce is 
equipped to furnish expert information on all phases of busi¬ 
ness activity. You may write to them either at Washington, 
D. C. or get in touch with the business consultant at the 
nearest field office. 

In addition to the general information which they can furnish 
for the average businessman, the Bureau also compiles and 
publishes data specifically for the small businessman. It has 

* Taken from various publications of the U.S. Department of Commerce, 
"Washington, D.C. 
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prepared a whole series of manuals on the establishment and 
operations of small business which are listed in their leaflets. 
List of Publications of Interest to Small Business, which can be 
obtained free of charge from the Department of Commerce 
field offices or from the Government Printing Office in Wash¬ 
ington. 

These small books are intended primarily to serve as guides 
in setting up and running small shops and service establish¬ 
ments in a number of fields. In businesses which require me¬ 
chanical skill, it is assumed that the prospective businessman is 
a thoroughly experienced technician. The mechanical side of 
the business is therefore omitted except in its relation to man¬ 
agement. The manuals deal chiefly with such factors as: loca¬ 
tion, capital investment, organization and management of the 
business, operating costs and record keeping, increasing busi¬ 
ness, financing, buying, arrangement and display, pricing, credits 
and collections, and employe relations. 

The following manuals are available: 


PRICE 

$ -35 

■35 

.20 

1 .10 


Establishing and Operating a Metal Working Shop, 

No. 16 

” ” ” a Shoe Repair Business, 

No. 17 

Streamlined Wholesale Grocery Warehouse, No. 18 
Establishing and Operating Your Own Business, No, ig 
’’ ” a Small Sawmill Business, 

No. 20 

” ” ” a Grocery Store, No. 21 

Establishing and Operating a Service Station, No. 22 
Will Making Concrete Block Pay in Your Community? 

No. 23 

Establishing and Operating an Automobile Repair Shop, 

No. 24 

” ” " a Beauty Shop, No, 25 

a Real Estate and Insurance 
Brokerage Business, No. 26 
a Painting and Decorating 

Contracting Business, No. 27 .25 
an Electrical Appliance and 
Radio Shop, No. 28 .35 


•35 

•55 

•35 


35 

30 

3 ° 
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PRICE 

” ” ” a Retail Bakery, No. 29 -35 

” ” ” a Hardware Store, No. 31 .35 

” ” ” an Apparel Store, No. 32 .40 

” ” ” a Dry Cleaning Business, 

No. 33 .35 

” ” ” a Retail Shoe Business, 

No. 34 .35 

" " ’’ a Variety and General Mer¬ 
chandise Store, No. 35 .45 

” " ” a Heating and Plumbing 

Contracting Business, 

No. 36 .30 

” ” ” a Laundry Business, No. 37 .40 

” " ” a Restaurant, No. 39 .45 

” ” ” a Bookkeeping Service for 

Small Business, No. 41 .15 

" ” " a Book Store, No. 42 .10 

” ” ” a Weekly Newspaper, No. 43 .15 

” ” ” a Stationery and Office Supply 

Store, No. 44 .10 

” ” ” a Retail Feed and Farm Sup¬ 
ply Store, No 45 .15 

” ” ” a Mail Order Business, No. 46 .25 

” ’’ *' a Small Woodworking Shop, 

No. 47 .15 

” ” ” a Confectionery Tobacco 

Store, No. 48 .15 

Manufacturing Brick and Tile to Serve Your Community, 

No. 49 .15 

Establishing and Operating a Year-Round Motor Court, 

No. 50 .25 

" " ” a Paint, Glass and Wallpaper 

Store, No. 51 .15 

” a Trucking Business, No. 52 .20 

” ” ” a Gift and Art Shop, No. 53 .15 

” ” a Sporting Goods Store 

No. 54 .15 

a Jewelry Store, No. 55 .15 

a Small Print Shop, No. 56 .15 

a Music Store, No. 57 .20 

an Automatic Merchandising 
Store, No. 58 .15 

” ” '' an Air Conditioning and Re¬ 

frigeration Business, No. 39 .20 
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PRICE 

Merchandise Display in Department and Specialty Stores, 

No. 61 .25 

A Study of Tobacco Wholesaler’s Operations, No. 62 .20 

Opportunities for Establishing New Businesses in Aviation, 

No. 63 .40 

Establishing and Operating a Frozen Food Store (in 

preparation) 

You can also get valuable advice and information from some 
of the state departments of commerce. For instance, the New 
York State Department of Commerce, Albany, New York, has 
published free of charge the following pamphlets: 

Starting Your Own Small Business in New York State, #1 
Financial Services for Small Business, #2 
Picking a Location for a Small Business, #3 
Insurance for a Small Business, #4 

Purchasing and Inventory Control for a Small Business, #5 

Record Keeping for a Small Business, #6 

Advertising for the Small Business, #7 

Use and Control of Credit in a Small Business, #8 

Regulations Affecting Small Business, #9 

Publications for a Small Business, #10 

Other publications- There are any number of books, mag¬ 
azines, and trade papers which you may find helpful. The li¬ 
brarian in your community can probably show you the literature 
available. 


YOUR OWN FARM* 

The problems and pitfalls involved in running you own farm 
are similar to those of running your own business. Probably 
everyone at some time or another has dreamed of the attractive 
farmhouse off in the country with a nice green yard, a neatly 
laid-out garden, a big red barn, and all the trimmings. 

But farming is the hardest kind of physical labor. You must 
work outdoors in all weather from early in the morning until 

* Taken from Shall I Be A Farmer (free), published by the Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 
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late at night. Farm machinery is almost a necessity now for 
farmers who must compete in the open market, and farm 
machinery is very expensive. 

Also, cash returns from farming are unhappily often dis¬ 
appointingly small. The majority of all farmers have abnormally 
low cash income, a fact which is generally only partly offset by 
the low cash-living costs of farm life. 

There is one fool-proof piece of advice which you may safely 
follow before you invest any substantial sum of money in farm 
land or equipment. Be sure that you have personally worked 
on a farm and that you have first-hand experience in the type 
of fanning that you expect to pursue before attempting to fa mi 
on your own. 

Frequent Causes of Farm Failures: According to a U. S. 
Department of Agriculture survey, the more important factors 
contributing to failure of farm ventures are: 

Poor judgment or bad advice in selection of a farm; agree¬ 
ing to pay more than the farm is worth; lack of farm experience; 
lack of financial equity; entering farming during periods of price 
inflation, or other wrong times; undertaking the wrong type of 
farming; poor health. 

Where You Can Get Information About Starting Your Own 
Farm: Among the best sources for information about starting in 
the fanning industry are the following: U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C.; state departments of agricul¬ 
ture; state agricultural colleges; or the Agricultural Extension 
Service. 

This last-named service is a co-operative which is represented 
in almost every fanning county by a county agricultural agent. 
They are well informed and can supply valuable information 
concerning conditions and practices in the area as well as ex¬ 
pert advice about many things which the prospective fanner 
or farm purchaser needs to know. The directors of the State 
Extension Service will supply you with the name and address of 
any county agricultural agent in your state. 

The extension service has organized advisory groups in prac¬ 
tically all agricultural counties. Their membership is comprised 
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largely of local fanners, familiar with local agricultural condi¬ 
tions and with the necessary contacts and statistics to furnish 
complete information on the setting up of a farm of any size. 
The service is also equipped to investigate farming opportun¬ 
ities in any area within the county. 

Both the federal and state departments of agriculture and the 
state agricultural colleges have published numerous pamphlets 
of interest to farmers. The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has prepared a free booklet, Popular Publications for the Farmer 
and Homemaker, which lists all publications in this field issued 
by the Department. Among the titles of the free pamphlets are: 
Shall I Be a Farmer, Where Are the Farms, How to Get Help 
Buying a Farm, About the Farm You’re Going to Buy, Farm 
Land Values and the War, Getting Started in Farming, Sug¬ 
gestions to Prospective Farmers and Sources of Information. 

Your local librarian can probably show you numerous publica¬ 
tions on this and related subjects in the public library. 

PITFALLS TO AVOID WHEN STARTING ON YOUR OWN* 

Perhaps the greatest dangers you will encounter whenever 
you decide to get into business for yourself are the schemers, 
promoters, and professional advisers who will attempt to sell 
you some proposition which will bankrupt you even before you 
begin. These people are past masters at swindling the inexperi¬ 
enced and unknowing newcomer through unscrupulous mis¬ 
representations and half-truths. You cannot be too careful when 
you have money to invest in a business or a farm. 

In many of the larger communities there is a Better Business 
Bureau. This organization is aware not only of your own prob¬ 
lem but is constantly on the lookout for operators who take 
advantage of the unsuspecting. Jt is in a position to furnish 
you information that is unbiased, factual, and dependable. Its 
slogan is one that you should always follow, “Before you invest, 
investigate.” Not only do these bureaus have extensive informa¬ 
tion on rackets and racketeers and swindlers but frequently 

* Taken from various pamphlets issued by National Association of 
Better Business Bureaus, Inc., 212 Cuyahoga Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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they ate ready to look into any proposition or enterprise when 
you take it to them. The Better Business Bureau operates in 
the interest of the community as a whole and never charges for 
its assistance or information. 

The bureaus have published a series of "fact” booklets which 
will help you. Two in particular, Facts Veterans Should Know 
Before Starting a Business, by the Boston Bureau, and Facts 
You Should Know About Schemes (5^), which is available from 
the National Association of Better Business Bureaus, Inc., 212 
Cuyahoga Building, Cleveland, Ohio, are especially valuable. 

It is not fair to say that there are no honest and legitimate 
propositions available to persons who want to go into business. 
But the Better Business Bureau has been able to prepare a list 
of more than 800 schemes of various sorts designed to trap the 
unwary newcomer in the business world. Some of the outstand¬ 
ing pitfalls listed by the Bureau include: 

Absentee farming: The offering of land in a distant state on 
a co-operative arrangement to raise fruits or nuts, has its share 
of racketeers. Some sell land at exorbitant prices, minimize the 
hazards, and quote misleading figures. 

Advance fee: If your business needs financing, don’t fall for 
an unscrupulous promoter who offers to arrange a loan if you 
first pay his expenses. Front-money operators may offer to in¬ 
corporate your business and assist in selling stock. But, when 
advance fees have been paid to them or their associates, service 
usually stops or is found to be worthless. 

Business brokers: Some business brokers acting as agents for 
sellers of businesses are irresponsible, unfair to prospective 
purchasers, avoid all liabilities, and are interested only in collect¬ 
ing a fee. Do not be rushed into a deal. Get all verbal under¬ 
standings in writing from the seller. Put the deal in escrow with 
a third, reputable, disinterested party. Before you sign an agree¬ 
ment to purchase, have all papers checked by your attorney and 
all books and records showing earning capacity, past profits, 
inventory, equipment, obligations, etc., checked by an ac¬ 
countant. ■ 

Buy-back contracts: Buy-back contracts, like money-back 
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guarantees, are no better than the guarantors. They are fre¬ 
quently worthless promises made by dishonest promoters. 

Cash bond: The advertising of attractive jobs by swindlers, 
who request applicants to deposit a cash bond, is a vicious 
scheme that has swindled thousands. 

Fur farms: Animal breeding promotions or fur farms are some¬ 
times designed only for the promoters’ profit. They appeal for 
your investment through biological statistics which appear 
mathematically sound but which neglect to include the natural 
hazards incidental to such enterprises. Many include worthless 
offers to buy back the progeny at high but fictitious prices. 

Home work: Lucrative home employment is often advertised 
in help wanted columns when the real and only purpose of the 
promoter is to make a tremendous profit on "Home work” 
equipment which he has to sell. 

Job investments: Invariably large earnings or a better-than- 
average weekly salary are offered to those who will "invest" in 
the business of a promoter who misrepresents. 

Listing fee: This is a variation of the advance-fee scheme. The 
fake business broker gets you to pay a fee for listing your name 
with him for finding the type of business you wish to engage in. 
Listing fees are sometimes disguised as expenses for advertising 
or circularizing prospects. 

Loan sharks: “Loan sharks” take advantage of borrowers by 
imposing very unfair if not illegal terms. Some get as high as 
400 per cent interest. 

New promotions: Decide whether you can afford to lose 
before you invest in any new enterprise. A large number of new 
enterprises fail. 

Partner wanted: Partner-wanted propositions are sometimes 
nothing but deceptive frauds to get your investment in a sup¬ 
posedly profitable business claiming the need of new funds. In 
a partnership, each partner is responsible for all the debts of the 
finn. Know your partner, 

Patents and inventions: Investments in new inventions, 
patents, or patent litigation ventures are usually risky specula¬ 
tions and sometimes frauds. 
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Territorial rights: Should a high-pressure promoter lure you 
with the right to sell his product in exclusive territory, reserve 
your decision until you possess the facts. Some promoters mis¬ 
represent their products to get quantity orders and often sell 
several people the same territorial rights. 

Vending machines: Some promoters of coin-operated vending 
machines for nuts, confections, etc., exaggerate probable earn¬ 
ings and otherwise deceive. 

FOR VETERANS 

Government-Guaranteed Loans: Under the G. I. Bill of 
Rights, the federal government has made provisions for special 
guaranteed loans for veterans who need money to open a busi¬ 
ness or buy a farm. You should keep in mind that the govern¬ 
ment neither loans nor gives you any money; it merely guaran¬ 
tees repayment to the bank or lending company of the money 
which it lends to you. You arc still responsible for full repay¬ 
ment of the loan, and the government will not guarantee the 
loan unless it feels confident that you have a good chance of 
success in your venture and adequate income to carry the loan. 

If you are interested in obtaining further information on 
guaranteed loans, get in touch with the regional office of the 
Veterans' Administration. The basic requirement for eligibility 
are ninety days of military service since September 16, 1940 
and a discharge under conditions other than dishonorable. El¬ 
igible veterans discharged before July 25, 1947 (T-Day) or in 
service at that time will have until July 25, 1957 in which to 
apply for a loan guarantee. Veterans who entered the armed 
forces after T-Day (July 25,1947) will not be eligible for a loan 
guarantee. 

Under the G. I. Bill the federal government will guarantee 
up to half the amount of your loan provided that the guaranteed 
amount does not exceed $2,000 for a business loan and $4,000 
for a home loan. Another provision of the G. I. Bill permits 
guaranteed loans for repairs and improvements as well as the 
payment of back taxes and unpaid property assessments. 

Government-guaranteed loans cannot be made at a rate of 
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interest greater than 4 per cent, with the government also 
actually paying the first year's interest. The loan must be pay¬ 
able in full within twenty-five years for real estate or business 
loans and within forty years for farm loans. 

Readjustment Allowance for the Self-Employed: Self-employed 
veterans are also entitled to a readjustment allowance under 
the G. I. Bill. If you are on your own in your profession or own 
your business or farm or even if you are operating a farm as a 
tenant farmer you may be entitled to this allowance. Should 
your monthly earnings be less than $100 per calendar month 
you may receive readjustment allowances amounting to the 
difference between your earnings and $100 for a period not to 
exceed ten or eleven months. You can file a claim for this allow¬ 
ance with a local state unemployment compensation office. 



CHAPTER 13 & 


Directories of Federal and State 
Agencies 

i N THE following pages are directories, giving the proper 
name of federal and state agencies and cities in which the 
main office or regional or field offices arc located; in some 
instances street addresses are also given. Some of these agencies 
also have additional branch offices in many other cities; for their 
addresses consult the local telephone directory. Federal agencies 
are usually listed under “United States Government,” state de¬ 
partments under the name of city, all arranged alphabetically 
by organization. 

HOW TO OBTAIN FEDERAL AND STATE PUBLICATIONS 
All through this book you will find references to various 
federal and state publications. Some are available without 
charge while others can be bought at a nominal cost. For 
agencies and their addresses through which they can be pro¬ 
cured see pages where publications are mentioned or following 
directories. 

Federal Publications: For all free publications write directly 
to the issuing agency or department. All federal publications 
which arc for sale can be obtained through the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, North Capitol 
and H. Streets, N. W. Washington, 25, D. C. When order¬ 
ing, be sure to give the complete and correct title of the pub¬ 
lication, and, whenever possible, the sponsoring government 
agency. 
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Should you order by mail, use check or money order. Stamps 
will not be accepted and cash may easily be lost or stolen. You 
can get from the Supterintendent of Documents 20 coupons for 
$1.00 which you can use whenever ordering publications. 

For complete and latest information about federal publica¬ 
tions, you should consult the monthly catalog, U. S. Govern¬ 
ment Publications, which is certainly on hand at the public 
library in your community. You can purchase single copies 
directly from the Superintendent of Documents for 25^ or else 
subscribe for $2,25 a year. 

State Publications: State publications can generally be ob¬ 
tained by writing to the sponsoring department or agency. There 
is also a monthly Checklist of State Publications which is avail¬ 
able in your public library and will keep you up-to-date on the 
latest data. You may also buy this from the Superintendent 
of Documents for 15^ a copy, or $1.50 for the year. 

United States Department of Labor 
14th Street & Constitution Ave., N.W., Washington 25, D.C. 

Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Division 
Regional and Field Offices and Stations 


State 

Address 

City 

ALABAMA 

2026 2nd Ave. North 

Birmingham 3 
Juneau 

ALASKA 

Terntonal P 0 . Bldg. 

ARIZONA 

(Itinerant Station) 

Phoenix 

ARKANSAS 

420 Main St. 

Federal Office Bldg. 

(Fulton & Leavenworth Sts.) 

Little Rock 

CALIFORNIA 

San Francisco 2 


354 S. Spring St 

Los Angeles 13 

BIST. OF COLUMBIA 

Room 5415 

Dept, of Labor Bldg. 

Washington 25 

COLORADO 

New Custom House 
(19th Sc Stout Sts.) 

Denver 

CONNECTICUT 

13 Lewis St, 

Hartford 3 

DELAWARE 

(Itinerant Station) 

Wilmington 

FLORIDA 

456 New P.O. Bldg. 

Jacksonville 1 

GEORGIA 

114 Marietta St 

Atlanta 

HAWAII 

345 Federal Bldg. 

Honolulu 2 

IDAHO 

(Itinerant Station) 

Boise 

ILLINOIS 

222 W. North Bank Drive 

Chicago 54 

INDIANA 

108 East Washington St. 

Indianapolis 4 

IOWA 

Old Federal Bldg, 

(5th Sc Court Ave.) 

Des Moines 9 
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State 


KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 


NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 


NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 


OKLAHOMA 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 


PUERTO RICO 

RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 


Address 

911 Walnut St. 

429 W. Walnut St. 

108 Custom House 
76 Pearl St. 

Old Town Bank Bldg. 
(Fallsway & Gay Sts.) 

294 Washington St. 

2iii Woodward Ave. 

60 Monroe Ave. 

730 Hennepm Ave. 

137 State Office Bldg. 

102 N, Lamar St. 

911 Walnut St. 

815 Olive St, 

207 Lewisohn Bldg. 

Federal Bldg. 

(15th & Dodge Sts) 
(Itinerant Station) 

(Itinerant Station) 

31 Clinton St. 

P.O. Bldg. 

(4th & Market Sts.) 

413 Federal Bldg. 

341 Ninth Ave. 

117 Ellicott St. 

304 State Tower Bldg. 

State Dept Bldg, 

(Itinerant Station) 

Main P.O. 

(W. 3rd & Prospect Ave.) 
443 Post Office Bldg. 

65 Marconi Blvd. 

Old Federal Bldg. 

(St. Clair & Madison Ave.) 
Petroleum Bldg. 

(Corner 2nd Si Robinson) 
520 S. W. Morrison 
Widener Bldg. 

(Chestnut Si Juniper Sts.) 
Clark Bldg. 

(Liberty Ave. & 7th St.) 
Banco Popular Bldg. 

P.O. Bldg. 

24 Weybossett St. 

1734 Main St. 

217 Federal Bldg. 

152-154 4th Ave. North 
1114 Commerce St. 


City 

Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Louisville 2 
New Orleans 
Portland 3 
Baltimore 2 

Boston 8 
Detroit 1 
Grand Rapids 2 
Minneapolis 3 
St. Paul 1 
Jackson 24 
Kansas City 6 
St. Louis 1 
Butte 
Omaha 2 

Reno 

Manchester 
Newark 2 
Camden 

Albuquerque 
New York 1 
Buffalo 5 
Syracuse 2 
Raleigh 
Fargo 

Cleveland 13 

Cincinnati 
Columbus 15 
Toledo 4 

Oklahoma City 2 

Portland 4 
Philadelphia 7 

Pittsburgh 22 

San Juan 1 
Mayaquez 
Providence 3 
Columbia 
Sioux Falls 
Nashville 
Dallas 2 
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State 

Department 

City 

TEXAS 

Federal Office Bldg, 

Plouston 14 


615 E. Houston St. 

San Antonia 5 
Salt Lake City 

■UTAH 

(Itinerant Station) 

VERMONT 

(Itinerant Station) 

Rutland 

VIRGINIA 

205 West Grace St. 

Richmond 19 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 

P.O. Box 733 

Mayaquez, 
Puerto Rico 


P 0 . Box ri2 

San Juan, 
Puerto Rico 

WASHINGTON 

Federal Office Bldg. 

(1st Ave, & Madison St.) 

Seattle 4 

WEST VIRGINIA 

179 Summers St. 

Charleston 1 

WISCONSIN 

450-452 Federal Bldg. 

Milwaukee 2 

WYOMING 

(Itinerant Station) 

State Departments of Labor 

Casper 

ALABAMA 

Department of Industrial Re¬ 
lations 

Montgomery 

ALASKA 

Governor of Alaslca 

Juneau 

ARIZONA 

Industrial Commission 

Phoenix 

ARKANSAS 

Department of Labor 

Little Rock 

CALIFORNIA 

Department of Industrial Re¬ 
lations 

San Francisco 

COLORADO 

Executive Department 

Denver 

CONNECTICUT 

Department of Labor and 
Factory Inspection 

Hartford 

DELAWARE 

Labor Commission 

Wilmington 

D1ST. OF COLUMBIA 

Minimum Wage and Indus¬ 
trial Safety Board 

Washington 

FLORIDA 

Industrial Commission 

Tallahassee 

GEORGIA 

Department of Labor 

Atlanta 

HAWAII 

Department of Labor and In¬ 
dustrial Relations 

Honolulu 

IDAHO 

Bureau of Immigration, La¬ 
bor, and Statistics 

Boise 

ILLINOIS 

Department of Labor 

Springfield 

INDIANA 

Department of Public Works 
and Commerce 

Indianapolis 

IOWA 

Bureau of Labor 

Des Moines 

KANSAS 

Labor Department 

Topeka 

KENTUCKY 

Department of Industrial Re¬ 
lations 

Frankfort 

LOUISIANA 

Department of Labor 

Baton Rouge 

MAINE 

Department of Labor and In¬ 
dustry 

Commission of Labor and 
Statistics 

Augusta 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore 
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State 

Department 

City 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Department of Labor and In¬ 
dustries 

Boston 

MICHIGAN 

Department of Labor and In¬ 
dustry 

Lansing 

MINNESOTA 

Industrial Commission 

St. Paul 

MISSISSIPPI 

State Board of Health 

Jackson 

MISSOURI 

Department of Labor and In¬ 
dustrial Inspection 

Jefferson City 

MONTANA 

Department of Agriculture, 
Labor, and Industry 

Helena 

NEBRASKA 

Department of Labor 

Lincoln 

NEVADA 

Industrial Commission 

Carson City 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Bureau of Labor 

Concord 

NEW JERSEY 

Department of Labor 

Trenton 

NEW MEXICO 

Labor and Industrial Com¬ 
mission 

Santa Fe 

NEW YORK 

Department of Labor 

Albany 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Department of Labor 

Raleigh 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Department of Agriculture 
and Labor 

Bismarck 

OHIO 

Department of Industrial Re¬ 
lations 

Columbus 

OKLAHOMA 

Department of Labor 

Oklahoma City 

OREGON 

Bureau of Labor 

Salem 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Department of Labor and In¬ 
dustry 

(New York City office, 1881 

I-Iamsburg 

PUERTO RICO 



Broadway, New York City) 
Department of Labor 

San Juan 

RHODE ISLAND 

Department of Labor 

Providence 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Department of Labor 

Columbia 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Industrial Commission 

Pierre 

TENNESSEE 

Department of Labor 

Nashville 

TEXAS 

Bureau of Labor Statistics 

Austin 

UTAH 

Industrial Commission 

Salt Lake City 

VERMONT 

Department of Industrial Re¬ 
lations 

Montpelier 

VIRCINIA 

Department of Labor and In¬ 
dustry 

Richmond 

WASHINGTON 

Department of Labor and In¬ 
dustries 

Olympia 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Department of Labor 

Charleston 

WISCONSIN 

Industrial Commission 

Madison 

WYOMING 

Department of Labor and 
Statistics 

Cheyenne 
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States Havinc Laws Covering Private Employment Agencies 


State 

ALABAMA 

Agency- 

City 

ALASKA 

Governor 

Juneau 

ARIZONA 

Industrial Commission 

Phoenix 

ARKANSAS 

Department of Labor 

Little Rock 

CALIFORNIA 

Department of Industrial Re¬ 
lations 

San Francisco 

COLORADO 

Executive Department 

Denver 

CONNECTICUT 

Department of Labor and 
Factory Inspection 

Hartford 

DELAWARE 

Labor Commission 

Wilmington 

DIST. OF COLUMBIA 

Minimum Wage and Indus¬ 
trial Safety Board 

Washington 

FLORIDA 

Industrial Commission 

Tallahassee 

GEORGIA 

Department of Labor 

Atlanta 

HAWAII 

IDAHO* 

Department of Labor and In¬ 
dustrial Relations 

Honolulu 

ILLINOIS 

Department of Labor 

Springfield 

INDIANA 

Department of Public Works 
and Commerce 

Indianapolis 

IOWA 

Bureau of Labor 

Des Moines 

KANSAS 

Labor Department 

Topeka 

KENTUCKY 

Department of Industrial Re¬ 
lations 

Department of Labor 

Frankfort 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE* 

Baton Rouge 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS* 

Commission of Labor and 
Statistics 

Baltimore 

MICHIGAN 

Department of Labor and In¬ 
dustry 

Lansing 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

Industrial Commission 

St. Paul 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA* 

Department of Labor and In¬ 
dustrial Inspection 

Jefferson City 

NEBRASKA 

Department of Labor 

Lincoln 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE* 

Industrial Commission 

Carson City 

NEW JERSEY 

NEW MEXICO 

NEW YORK* 

Department of Labor 

Trenton 

NORTH CAROLINA 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Department of Labor 

Raleigh 

OHIO 

Department of Industrial Re¬ 
lations 

Columbus 
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State 

Agency 

City 

OKLAHOMA 

Department of Labor 

Oklahoma City 

OREGON 

Bureau of Labor 

Salem 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Department of Labor and In¬ 
dustry 

Harrisburg 

RHODE ISLAND* 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

Industrial Commission 

Pierre 

TENNESSEE 

Department of Labor 

Nashville 

TEXAS 

Bureau of Labor Statistics 

Austin 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

Industrial Commission 

Salt Lake City 

VIRGINIA 

Department of Labor and In¬ 
dustry 

Richmond 

WASHINGTON 

Department of Labor and In¬ 
dustries 

Olympia 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Department of Labor 

Charleston 

WISCONSIN 

Industrial Commission 

Madison 

WYOMING 

Department of Labor and 
Statistics 

Cheyenne 


* No state wide law, inquire at city hall for city ordinances. 


Federal and State Apprenticeship Agencies 

Federal: Apprentice Training Service, U.S. Department of Labor, 14th 
Street & Constitution Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

State Apprenticeship Councils 
State Agency Address 


ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

Apprenticeship Council 

Juneau 

ARIZONA 

Department of Labor 

Phoenix 

ARKANSAS* 

Department of Labor 

Little Rock 

CALIFORNIA* 

Department of Industrial Re¬ 

San Francisco 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

lations 

Department of Labor 

Hartford 

DELAWARE 

DIST. OF COLUMBIA 

Apprenticeship Training Serv¬ 

Washington 

FLORIDA 

ice 

State Industrial Commission 

Tallahassee 

GEORGIA 

HAWAII* 

Department of Labor and In- 

Honolulu 

dustrial Relations 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

* States having apprenticeship laws. 
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State 

Agency 

City 

IOWA 

Bureau of Labor 

Des Moines 

KANSAS 

Labor Department 

Topeka 

KENTUCKY* 

Department of Industnal Re¬ 
lations 

Frankfort 

LOUISIANA 

Department of Labor 

Baton Rouge 

MAINE* 

Department of Labor and In¬ 
dustry 

Augusta 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS* 

Department of Labor and In¬ 
dustries 

Boston 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA* 

Apprenticeship Council 

St. Paul 

MISSISSIPPI 



MISSOURI 

MONTANA* 

Division of Labor 

Helena 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA* 

Department of Labor 

Carson City 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Bureau of Manufacturing 

Manchester 

new jersey 

NEW MEXICO 

Labor and Industnal Com¬ 
mission 

Albuquerque 

NEW YORK* 

Department of Labor 

Albany 

NORTH CAROLINA* 
NORTH DAKOTA 

Department of Labor 

Raleigh 

OHIO 

Department of Industrial Re¬ 
lations 

Columbus 

OKLAHOMA , 
OREGON* 

Department of Labor 

Portland 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Department of Labor and In¬ 
dustry 

Harrisburg 

PUERTO RICO 

Apprenticeship Council 

San Juan 

RHODE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

Department of Labor 

Providence 

UTAH 

VERMONT* 

Department of Industrial Re- 
, lations 

Montpelier 

VIRGINIA* 

Department of Labor and In¬ 
dustry 

Richmond 

WASHINGTON 

Department of Labor and In¬ 
dustry 

Seattle 

WEST VIRGINIA 


WISCONSIN* 

WYOMING 

Industrial Commission 

Madison 


* States having apprenticeship laws. 
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Social Security Administration 


Fourth & Independence Ave., S.W., Washington 25, D.C. 



Regional Offices 


State 

Address 

City 

ALABAMA 

441 West Peachtree St. 

Atlanta 3, Ga. 

ALASKA 

P. 0 . Box 1331 

Juneau 

ARIZONA 

Fed. Office Bldg. 

San Francisco 2, 
Calif. 

ARKANSAS 

911 Walnut St, 

Kansas City 6, Mo, 

CALIFORNIA 

785 Market St, 

San Francisco 2 

COLORADO 

Fed. Office Bldg. 

Denver 2 

CONNECTICUT 

120 Boylston St. 

Boston 16, Mass. 

DELAWARE 

11 West 4ind St. 

New York 18, N. Y. 

DIST, OF COLUMBIA 

1712-12 St, N. W. 

Washington 25 

FLORIDA 

441 West Peachtree St. 

Atlanta 3, Ga, 

GEORGIA 

441 West Peachtree St. 
Dillingham Bldg. 

Atlanta 3 

HAWAII 

Honolulu, 16 

IDAHO 

730 17th St. 

Denver 2, Colo. 

ILLINOIS 

188 West Randolph St. 

Chicago l 

INDIANA 

188 West Randolph St. 

Chicago 1, Ill. 
Minneapolis 1, 

Minn 

IOWA 

Fourth St. and Second Ave. 

KANSAS 

gi2 Walnut St. 

Kansas City 6, Mo. 

KENTUCKY 

1100 Chester Ave. 

Cleveland 14, Ohio 
San Antonio 5, Tex. 

LOUISIANA 

North Presa and East Hous¬ 
ton Sts. 

MAINE 

120 Boylston St. 

Boston 16, Mass. 

MARYLAND 

1712-1 z St., N. W. 

Washington 2 5, 

D. C. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

120 Boylston St. 

Boston 16 

MICHIGAN 

1100 Chester Ave. 

Cleveland 14, Ohio 

MINNESOTA 

Fourth St, and Second Ave. 

Minneapolis 1 

MISSISSIPPI 

441 West Peachtree St. 

Atlanta 3, Ga. 

MISSOURI 

911 Walnut St. 

Kansas City 6 

MONTANA 

730 17th St. 

Fourth St. and Second Ave. 

Denver 2, Colo. 

NEBRASKA 

Minneapolis 1, 
Minn. 

NEVADA 

Fed. Office Bldg, 

San Francisco 2, 
Calif. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

120 Boylston St. 

Boston 16, Mass. 

NEW JERSEY 

11 West 42nd St. 

New York 18, N. Y. 

NEW MEXICO 

North Presa and East Hous¬ 
ton Sts. 

San Antonio 5, Tex. 

NEW YORK 

11 West 42nd St. 

New York 18 

NORTH CAROLINA 

1712-12 St. N. W. 

Washington 25, 

D. C. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Fourth St. and Second Ave. 

Minneapolis 1, 
Minn. 
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State 

Address 

City 

OHIO 

1100 Chester Ave. 

Cleveland 14 

OKLAHOMA 

911 Walnut St. 

Kansas City 6, Mo. 

OREGON 

Fed. Office Bldg. 

San Francisco 2, 
Calif. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

ii West 42nd St. 

New York 18, N. Y. 

RHODE ISLAND 

120 Boyston St. 

Boston 16, Mass. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

441 West Peachtree St. 

Atlanta 3, Ga, 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Fourth St. and Second Ave. 

Minneapolis i, 
Minn. 

TENNESSEE 

441 West Peachtree St 

Atlanta 3, Ga. 

TEXAS 

North Presa and East Hous¬ 
ton Sts. 

San Antonio 5 

UTAH 

730 Seventeenth St. 

Denver 2, Colo. 

VERMONT 

120 Boylston St. 

Boston 10, Mass. 

VIRGINIA 

1712-12 St. N. W. 

Washington 25, 

D. C. 

WASHINGTON 

Fed Office Bldg. 

San Francisco 2, 
Calif. 

■WEST VIRGINIA 

1712-12 St. N. W. 

Washington 25, 

D. C. 

WISCONSIN 

188 West Randolph St. 

, Chicago 1, Ill. 

WYOMING 

730 Seventeenth St. 

Denver 2, Colo. 

State Unemployment Compensation Agencies 
and 

State Employment Services 

State 

Name 

Address 

ALABAMA 

Department of Industrial Re¬ 
lations 

Montgomery 

ALASKA 

Unemployment Compensation 
Commission 

Juneau 

ARIZONA 

Employment Security Com¬ 
mission 

Phoenix 

ARKANSAS 

Employment Security Divi¬ 
sion 

Little Rock 

CALIFORNIA 

Employment Stabilization 
Commission 

Sacramento 

COLORADO 

Department of Employment 
Security 

Denver 

CONNECTICUT 

Employment Security Division 

Hartford 

DELAWARE 

Unemployment Compensation 
Commission 

Wilmington 

DIST, OF COLUMBIA 

Unemployment Compensation 
Board 

Washington 

FLORIDA 

Industrial Commission 

Tallahassee 

GEORGIA 

Employment Security Agency 

Atlanta 

HAWAII 

Bureau of Unemployment 
Compensation 

Honolulu 
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State 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 


Name 

Unemployment Compensation 
Division 

Commission of Placement and 
Unemployment Compensation 
Employment Security Division 
Employment Security Commis¬ 
sion 

Unemployment Compensation 
Commission 

Unemployment Compensation 
Commission 

Division of Employment 
Security 

Unemployment Compensation 
Commission 

Unemployment Compensation 
Board 

Division of Employment Secu¬ 
rity 

Unemployment Compensation 
Commission 

Division of Employment and 
Security 

Unemployment Compensation 
Commission 

Division of Employment Secu¬ 
rity 

Unemployment Compensation 
Commission 

Division of Placement and Un¬ 
employment Insurance 
Employment Security Depart¬ 
ment 

Unemployment Compensation 
Division 

Unemployment Compensation 
Commission 

Employment Security Commis¬ 
sion 

Division of Placement and Un¬ 
employment Insurance 
Unemployment Compensation 
Commission 

Unemployment Compensation 
Division 

Bureau of Unemployment 
Compensation 

Employment Security Commis¬ 
sion 


Address 

Boise 

Chicago 

Indianapolis 
Des Moines 

Topeka 

Frankfort 

Baton Rouge 

Augusta 

Baltimore 

Boston 

Detroit 

St. Paul 

Jackson 

Jefferson City 

Helena 

Lincoln 

Carson City 

Concord 

Trenton 

Albuquerque 

Albany 

Raleigh 

Bismarck 

Columbus 

Oklahoma City 
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State 

Name 

Address 

OREGON 

Unemployment Compensation 
Commission 

Salem 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Bureau of Employment and 
Unemployment Compensation 

Harrisburg 

RHODE ISLAND 

Unemployment Compensation 
Boaid 

Employment Security Commis¬ 
sion 

Providence 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Columbia 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Unemployment Compensation 
Department 

Aberdeen 

TENNESSEE 

Department of Employment 
Security 

Nashville 

TEXAS 

Unemployment Compensation 
Commission 

Austin 

UTAH 

Department of Employment 
Security 

Salt Lake City 

VERMONT 

Unemployment Compensation 
Commission 

Montpelier 

VIRGINIA 

Unemployment Compensation 
Commission 

Richmond 

WASHINGTON 

Office of Unemployment Com¬ 
pensation and Placement 

Olympia 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Department of Unemployment 
Compensation 

Charleston 

WISCONSIN 

Industrial Commission 

Madison 

WYOMING 

Employment Security Commis¬ 
sion 

Casper 

United States Civil Service Commission 

U.S. Civil Service Commission, Eighth and F St, N W., Washington, D C. 
Regional Offices 

State 

Address 

City 

ALABAMA 

New P.O. Bldg, 

Atlanta 3, Ga. 

ARIZONA 

630 Sansome St. 

San Francisco 11, 
Calif. 

ARKANSAS 

New Federal Bldg. 

St, Louis r, Mo. 

CALIFORNIA 

630 Sansome St 

San Francisco 11 

COLORADO 

New Customhouse Bldg. 

Denver 2 

CONNECTICUT 

P.O. and Courthouse Bldg. 

Boston 9, Mass. 
Philadelphia 6, Pa, 

DELAWARE 

Customhouse, Second and 
Chestnut Sts. 

DIST. OF COLUMBIA 

Nissen Bldg, 

Winston Salem 3, 
N. C. 

FLORIDA 

New P.O. Bldg. 

Atlanta 3, Ga. 

GEORGIA 

New P.O. Bldg. 

Atlanta 3 

HAWAII 

630 Sansome St. 

San Francisco 11, 
Calif. 

IDAHO 

.437 Central Bldg. 

Seattle 4, Wash. 

ILLINOIS 

New P.O. Bldg. 

Chicago 7 
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State 

Agency 

Address 

INDIANA 

P.O. and Courthouse Bldg. 

Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

IOWA 

P.O. and Customhouse Bldg. 

St. Paul i, Minn. 

KANSAS 

New Federal Bldg. 

St. Louis i, Mo. 

KENTUCKY 

P.O. and Courthouse Bldg. 

Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
New Orleans 16 

LOUISIANA 

Customhouse 

MAINE 

P.O. and Courthouse Bldg. 

Boston 9, Mass. 

MARYLAND 

Nissen Bldg. 

Winston-Salem 3, 
N. C. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

P.O. and Courthouse Bldg. 

Boston 9 

MICHIGAN 

New P.O Bldg. 

Chicago 7, Ill. 

MINNESOTA 

P.O and Customhouse Bldg. 

St. Paul i 

MISSISSIPPI 

2io South Harwood St. 

Dallas 1, Tex. 

St. Louis 1 

MISSOURI 

New Federal Bldg. 

MONTANA 

437 Central Bldg. 

Seattle 1, Wash, 

NEBRASKA 

ai 6 P.O. Bldg. 

Omaha 2 

NEVADA 

630 Sansome St. 

San Francisco 11, 
Calif. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

P.O. and Courthouse Bldg. 

Boston 9, Mass. 
New York 14, 

N. Y. 

NEW JERSEY 

Federal Bldg., Christopher St. 

NEW MEXICO 

New Customhouse Bldg. 

Denver 2, Colo. 
New York 14 

NEW YORK 

Federal Bldg., Christopher St. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Nissen Bldg. 

Winston-Salem 3 

NORTH DAKOTA 

P.O. and Customhouse Bldg. 

St. Paul 1, Minn. 
Cincinnati 2 

OHIO 

P.O. and Courthouse Bldg. 

OKLAHOMA 

New Federal Bldg. 

St. Louis 1, Mo. 

OREGON 

437 Central Bldg. 

Customhouse, Second & Chest¬ 
nut Sts. 

Seattle 1, Wash. 
Philadelphia 6 

PENNSYLVANIA 

RHODE ISLAND 

P.O. and Courthouse Bldg. 

Boston 9, Mass. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

New P.O. Bldg. 

Atlanta 3, Ga. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

P.O. and Customhouse Bldg. 

St. Paul 1, Minn. 

TENNESSEE 

New P.O. Bldg. 

Atlanta 3, Ga. 

TEXAS 

210 South Harwood St. „ 

Dallas 1 

UTAH 

New Customhouse Bldg. 

Denver 2, Colo. 

VERMONT 

P.O. and Courthouse Bldg. 

Boston 9, Mass. 

VIRGINIA 

Nissen Bldg. 

Winston-Salem 3, 
N. C. 

WASHINGTON 

437 Central Bldg. 

Seattle 4 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Nissen Bldg. 

Winston-Salem 3, 
N. C. 

WISCONSIN 

New P.O. Bldg. 

Chicago 7, Ill. 
Denver 2, Colo. 

WYOMING 

New Customhouse Bldg. 


State Civil Service Agencies 

ALABAMA 

State Personnel Board 

Montgomery 

ARIZONA* 

Merit System Council 

Phoenix 

ARKANSAS* 

Merit System Council 

Little Rock 
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State 

Agency- 

Address 

CALIFORNIA 

State Personnel Board 

Sacramento 

COLORADO 

Civil Service Commission 

Denver 

CONNECTICUT 

Personnel Department 

Hartford 

DELAWARE * 

Advisory Board for Merit Sys¬ 
tem Personnel Administration 

Dover 

FLORIDA* 

Merit System Council 

Tallahassee 

GEORCIA* 

Merit System of Personnel Ad¬ 
ministration 

Atlanta 

IDAHO* 

Merit System Council 

Boise 

ILLINOIS 

Civil Service Commission 

Springfield 

INDIANA 

State Personnel Board 

Indianapolis 

IOWA 

Merit System Council 

Dcs Moines 

KANSAS 

Department of Civil Service 

Topeka 

KENTUCKY 

Division of Personnel Effi¬ 
ciency 

Frankfort 

LOUISIANA 

Department of State Civil 
Service 

Baton Rouge 

MAINE 

State Personnel Board 

Augusta 

MARYLAND 

Department of State Employ¬ 
ment and Registration 

Annapolis 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Department of Civil Service 
and Registration 

Boston 

MICHIGAN 

Department of Civil Service 

Lansing 

MINNESOTA 

Department of Civil Service 

St. Paul 

MISSISSIPPI* 

Merit System Council 

Jackson 

MISSOURI* 

Merit System Council 

Jefferson City 

MONTANA* 

Merit System Council 

Helena 

NEBRASKA* 

Merit System Council 

Lincoln 

NEVADA* 

Merit Examination Board 

Carson City 

NEW HAMPSHIRE* 

Merit System Council 

Concord 

NEW JERSEY 

Civil Service Commission 

Trenton 

NEW MEXICO 

Merit System Council 

Santa Fe 

NEW YORK 

Department of Civil Service 

Albany 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Merit System Council 

Raleigh 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Merit System Council 

Bismarck 

OHIO 

Civil Service Commission 

Columbus 

OKLAHOMA 

System of Merit Examination 

Oklahoma City 

OREGON 

Merit System Council 

Salem 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Personnel Secretary 

HarrisbuTg 

RHODE ISLAND 

Department of Civil Service 

Providence 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Merit System Council 

Columbia 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Secretary of Finance 

Pierre 

TENNESSEE 

Department of Civil Service 

Nashville 

TEXAS 

Merit System Council 

Austin 

UTAH 

Merit System Council 

Salt Lake City 

VERMONT 

Merit System Council 

Montpelier 

VIRGINIA 

State Personnel Department 

Richmond 


* Limited to special state departments. 
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State 

WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 


Agency 

State Personnel Board 
Merit System Council 
Bureau of Personnel 
Merit System Council 


Address 

Olympia 

Charleston 

Madison 

Cheyenne 


Federal and State Departments op Education 

United States Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, 
Fourth & Independence Ave., S.W., Washington 25, D.C. 

State Education Departments 


State 

Name 

Address 

ALABAMA 

Department of Education 

Montgomery 

ARIZONA 

State Board of Vocational Edu¬ 
cation 

Phoenix 

ARKANSAS 

Department of Education 

Little Rock 

CALIFORNIA 

Commission for Vocational 
Education 

Sacramento 

COLORADO 

Department of Education 

Denver 

CONNECTICUT 

Department of Education 

Hartford 

DELAWARE 

State Board of Education 

Dover 

FLORIDA 

Department of Public Instruc¬ 
tion 

Tallahassee 

GEORGIA 

Department of Education 

Atlanta 

IDAHO 

Office of Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 

Boise 

ILLINOIS 

Board of Vocational Education 

Springfield 

INDIANA 

Department of Education 

Indianapolis 

IOWA 

State Board for Vocational 
Education 

Des Moines 

KANSAS 

State Board for Vocational 
Education 

Topeka 

KENTUCKY 

Department of Education 

Frankfort 

LOUISIANA 

Department of Education 

Baton Rouge 

MAINE 

Department of Education 

Augusta 

MARYLAND 

State Board of Education 

Annapolis 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Department of Education 

Boston 

MICHIGAN 

Department of Public Instruc¬ 
tion 

Lansing 

MINNESOTA 

Department of Education 

St, Paul 

MISSISSIPPI 

Department of Education 

Jackson 

MISSOURI 

Department of Public Schools 

Jefferson City 

MONTANA 

Bureau of Vocational Rehabili¬ 
tation 

Helena 

NEBRASKA 

Department of Vocational Edu¬ 
cation 

Lincoln 

NEVADA 

Department of Vocational Edu- 

Carson City 


cation 
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State 

Name 

Address 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Department of Education 

Concord 

NEW JERSEY 

State Board of Education 

Trenton 

NEW MEXICO 

State Board of Education 

Santa Fe 

NEW YORK 

Department of Education 

Albany 

NORTH DAKOTA 

State Board of Higher Educa¬ 
tion 

Bismarck 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Department of Public Instruc¬ 
tion 

Raleigh 

OHIO 

Department of Education 

Columbus 

OKLAHOMA 

Department of Education 

Oklahoma City 

OREGON 

State Board for Vocational 
Education 

Salem 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Department of Public Instruc¬ 
tion 

Harrisburg 

RHODE ISLAND 

Department of Education 

Providence 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Department of Vocational 
Education 

Columbia 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Department of Public Instruc¬ 
tion 

Pierre 

TENNESSEE 

Department of Education 

Nashville 

TEXAS 

Department of Education 

Austin 

UTAn 

Department of Public Instruc¬ 
tion 

Salt Lake City 

VERMONT 

Department of Education 

Montpelier 

VIRGINIA 

Department of Education 

Richmond 

WASHINGTON 

State Board for Vocational 
Education 

Olympia 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Department of Education 

Charleston 

WISCONSIN 

Board of Vocational and Adult 
Education 

Madison 

WYOMING 

Division of Vocational Educa¬ 
tion 

Cheyenne 

State Agricultural Colleces and State Extension Services 

State 

College 

Address 

ALABAMA 

Polytechnic Institute 

Auburn 

ALASKA 

University of Alaska 

Juneau 

ARIZONA 

College of Agriculture 

Tucson 

ARKANSAS 

College of Agriculture 

Fayetteville 

CALIFORNIA 

College of Agriculture 

Berkeley 

COLORADO 

College of Agriculture 

Fort Collins 

CONNECTICUT 

Connecticut State College 

Storrs 

DELAWARE 

School of Agriculture 

Newark 

FLORIDA 

College of Agriculture 

Gainesville 

GEORGIA 

College of Agriculture and the 
Mechanic Arts 

Athens 

IDAHO 

College of Agriculture 

Moscow 
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State 

College 

Address 

ILLINOIS 

College of Agriculture 

Urbana 

INDIANA 

Purdue University 

LaFayette 

IOWA 

College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts 

Ames 

KANSAS 

College of Agriculture and 
Applied Science 

Manhattan 

KENTUCKY 

College of Agriculture 

Lexington 

LOUISIANA 

Agricultural and Mechanical 
College 

Baton Rouge 

MAINE 

College of Agriculture 

Orono 

MARYLAND 

University of Maryland 

College Park 

MASSACHUSETTS 

State College 

Amherst 

michican 

State College of Agriculture 
and Applied Arts 

East Lansing 

MINNESOTA 

University of Minnesota 

St. Paul 

MISSISSIPPI 

State College 

State College 

MISSOURI 

College of Agriculture 

Columbia 

MONTANA 

State College 

Bozeman 

NEBRASKA 

College of Agriculture 

Lincoln 

NEVADA 

College of Agriculture 

Reno 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

College of Agriculture and the 
Mechanic Arts 

Durham 

NEW JERSEY 

State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts 

New Brunswick 

NEW MEXICO 

College of Agriculture and the 
Mechanic Arts 

State College 

NEW YORK 

State College of Agriculture 

Ithaca 

NORTH CAROLINA 

State College of Agriculture 
and Engineering 

Raleigh 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Agricultural College, State Col¬ 
lege Station 

Fargo 

OHIO 

College of Agriculture 

Columbus 

OKLAHOMA 

Agricultural and Mechanical 
College 

State Agricultural College 

Stillwater 

OREGON 

Corvallis 

PENNSYLVANIA 

The School of Agriculture 

State College 

RHODE ISLAND 

State College 

Kingston 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Clemson Agricultural College 

Clemson 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts 

Brookings 

TENNESSEE 

College of Agriculture 

Knoxville 

TEXAS 

Agricultural and Mechanical 
College 

College Station 

UTAH 

State Agricultural College 

Logan 

VERMONT 

College of Agriculture 

Burlington 

VIRGINIA 

Agricultural and Mechanical 
College and Polytechnic Insti- 

Blacksburg 


tute 
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State 

College 

Address 

WASHINGTON 

State College of Washington 

Pullman 

WEST VIRGINIA 

College of Agriculture 

Morgantown 

WISCONSIN 

College of Agriculture 

Madison 

WYOMING 

College of Agriculture 

Veterans' Administration 

Laramie 

Vermont Ave. 

between H & J Streets, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Regional Offices 

State 

Address 

City 

ALABAMA 

400 Lee St. 

Montgomery 4 

ALASKA 

Goldstein Bldg. 

Juneau 

ARIZONA 

137 N. Second Ave. 

Phoenix 

ARKANSAS 

Federal Bldg. 

Little Rock 

CALIFORNIA 

1380 Sepulveda Blvd 

Los Angeles 25 


49 Fourth St. 

San Francisco 3 
San Diego 12 


P.O. Box 1111 

COLORADO 

1108 15 St. 

Denver 2 

CONNECTICUT 

95 Pearl St. 

Hartford 4 

DELAWARE 

Dravo Bldg. 

Wilmington 50 

DIST. OF COLUMBIA 

. 1825 H. St., N.W. 

Washington 25 

FLORIDA 

r.o. Box 1791 

Miami 

Pass-a-Grillc Beach 

GEORGIA 

105 Pryor St., N.E. 

Atlanta 3 

Honolulu 1 

HAWAII 

P 0 Box 3198 

IDAHO 

National Guard Barracks 

Boise 

ILLINOIS 

366 W. Adams St. 

Chicago 6 

INDIANA 

36 S. Pennsylvania St. 

Indianapolis 9 

IOWA 


Des Moines 9 

KANSAS 

3801 S Oliver St. 

Wichita 15 

KENTUCKY 

1405 West Broadway 

Louisville 3 

LOUISIANA 

333 St Charles St. 

New Orleans 12 


501 Oakley Drive 

Shreveport 63 

MAINE 


Togus 

MARYLAND 

1313 St. Paul St. 

Baltimore 2 

MASSACHUSETTS 

17 Court St. 

Boston 8 

MICHIGAN 

Guardian Bldg. 

Detroit 26 

MINNESOTA 

1006 W. Lake St. 

Minneapolis 8 

MISSISSIPPI 


Jackson 

MISSOURI 

1009 Wyandotte St. 

Kansas City 6 


415 Pine St. 

St. Louis 2 

MONTANA 


Fort Harrison 

NEBRASKA 

12 and 0 St, 

Lincoln 1 

NEVADA 


Reno 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Federal Bldg. 

Manchester 

NEW JERSEY 

20 Washington PI. 

Newark 2 

NEW MEXICO 

1151 S. Third St. 

Albuquerque 
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State 

Address 

City 

NEW YORK 

Watervliet Arsenal 

Albany 1 


35 Ryerson St. 

Brooklyn 5 


151 W. Mohawk St. 

Buffalo 1 


252 Seventh Ave. 

New York 1 


500 South Salina St. 

Syracuse 

NORTH CAROLINA 

310 West 4th St. 

Winston-Salem 

NORTH DAKOTA 


Fargo 

OHIO 

209 East 6th St. 

Cincinnati 2 


Cuyahoga Bldg. 

Cleveland 14 

OKLAHOMA 

Second and Court St. 

Muskogee 


1101 N Broadway 

Oklahoma City 

OREGON 

1019 S. W. Tenth Ave. 

Portland ; 

PENNSYLVANIA 

128 N. Broad St. 

Philadelphia 2 


107 6 St 

Pittsburgh 22 


19-27 North Main St. 

Wilkes-Barre 

PHILIPPINE 

A.P 0 . 900 % P.M. San 

Manila 

REPUBLIC 

Francisco, Cal. 


PUERTO RICO 

P.O. Box 4424 

San Juan 

RHODE ISLAND 

100 Fountain St. 

Providence 3 

SOUTH CAROLINA 


Fort Jackson 

SOUTH DAKOTA 


Sioux Falls 

TENNESSEE 

White Bridge Road 

Nashville 5 

TEXAS 

Love Field 

Dallas 9 


Federal Office Bldg. 

Houston 2 


Army Air Field 

Lubbock 


102 West Crochette St. 

San Antonio 5 
Waco 

UTAH 

1710 S, Redwood Rd. 

Salt Lake City 4 

VERMONT 

White River Junc¬ 
tion 

VIRGINIA 

211 West Campbell Ave. 

Roanoke 11 

WASHINGTON 

Federal Office Bldg. 

Seattle 4 

WEST VIRGINIA 

824 Fifth Ave. 

Huntington 1 

WISCONSIN 

342 N. Water St. 

Milwaukee 2 

WYOMING 

State Veterans' Commissions 

Cheyenne 

State 

Name 

Address 

ALABAMA 

Department of Veterans Affairs 
Veterans’ Service Office 

Montgomery 

ARIZONA 

Phoenix 

ARKANSAS 

Veteran’s Service Office 

Little Rock 

CALIFORNIA 

Department of Veterans 

Affairs 

Sacramento 

COLORADO 

State Service Office 

Denver 

CONNECTICUT 

Re-employment and Advisory 
Commission 

Hartford 

DELAWARE 

State Service Offices 

Dover 
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State 

FLORIDA 

CEORCIA 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHICAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 
ORECON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
RHODE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRCINIA 

WASHINCTON 

WEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 


YOUR JOB 

Name Address 

Veterans Commission Tallahassee' 

Depaitment of Veterans Service Atlanta 

Veterans Welfare Commission Boise 

Veterans Commission Springfield 

Department of Veterans Affairs Indianapolis 

Veterans Service Committee Des Moines 

Office of Veterans Affairs Topeka 

Disabled Ex-Service Men’s Lexington 

Board 

Department of Veterans Affairs Baton Rouge 

Veteran Affairs Commission Augusta 

Veterans Commission Baltimore 

Commissioner of Veterans Boston 

Services 

Office of Veteran Affairs Lansing 

Department of Veterans Affairs St. Paul 

State Service Commission Jackson 

State Service Officer Jefferson City 

Veterans Welfare Commis- Helena 

sion 

Department of Veterans Affairs Lincoln 

Office of Veterans Service Carson City 

Commission 

State Veterans Council Concord 

Division of Veterans Services Trenton 

Veterans Service Commission Santa Fe 

Division of Veterans Affairs Albany 

Veterans Commission Raleigh 

Department of Veterans Affairs Fargo 

Department of Soldiers Claims Columbus 

Veterans Affairs Oklahoma City 

Department of Veterans Affairs Salem 

Department of Military Affairs Harrisburg 

Veterans Retraining and Re- Providence 

employment Committee 
Veterans Service Bureau Columbia 

Veterans Department Pierre 

Department of Veterans Affairs Nashville 

Veterans Service Office Austin 

Department of Veterans Affairs Salt Lake City 

Veterans Board Montpelier 

State Veterans Claims Coni- Roanoke 

mission 

Veterans Rehabilitation Coun- Olympia 

cil 

Department of Veterans Affairs Charleston 

Department of Veterans’ Affairs Madison 

Department of Veterans Affairs Cheyenne 
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Industrial and Occupational Material 
Published by Federal Agencies 


The following is a list of publications issued by various federal 
agencies up till November 1, 1947. Publications with the price 
listed can be procured from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Those 
listed free can be produced directly from the issuing agency (see 
“How to Procure Federal and State Publications” in Chapter 
13). Should you be interested in material about a specific industry 
or occupation and do not find it listed below, inquire of the U. S. 
Government Printing Office or of the federal agency you think 
may have such a publication available. In Chapter 12 you will find 
listed additional publications about businesses and farms. 


ACCOUNTANT 


ACCOUNTING 


ACTUARIAL SCIENCE 


ADVERTISING LAY-OUT 
MAN 

ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Aeronautical 

ENGINEER 


Occupational brief 1. National Roster 
of Scientific and Specialized Person¬ 
nel, 1945. 17 PP- .. ,, , -°5 

Description of profession. National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel, 1945. 4 PP- - 10 

Description of profession. National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel, 1945. 3 pp- -i° 

Job description. U. S. Employment 
Service -°5 

Occupational brief 2. National Roster 
of Scientific and Specialized Person¬ 
nel, 1945. 11 pp- _ -°5 

Occupational brief 13- National Roster 
of Scientific and Specialized Person¬ 
nel, 1945. 13 pp. -°5 
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AERONAUTICAL 

ENGINEERING 

AGRICULTURAL AND 
BIOLOGICAL SCIENTIST 

AGRICULTURAL 

ENGINEERING 

AGRICULTURE 


AGRONOMY 


AGRONOMY 


AIRCRAFT-ENGINE 

MECHANIC 

AIRCRAFT 

MECHANIC 

AIRPLANE 

COVERER 

AIRPLANE-ENGINE 

MECHANIC 

AIRPLANE 

MECHANIC 

AIRPLANE PILOT 


AIRPLANE 

TRANSPORTATION 

AIRPLANE 
WOODWORKER 
ALUMINUM AND 
MAGNESIA 


Description of profession. National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel, 1945. 4 pp. .10 

Occupational brier 3. National Roster 
of Scientific and Specialized Person¬ 
nel, 1945. 22 pp. _ .0; 

Description of profession. National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel, 1945. 2 pp. ll0 

Agricultural and biological sciences. 

U. S. Employment Service, 1947. 39 

PP- , -15 

Handbook of descriptions of special¬ 
ized fields in agronomy and soil 
science. National Roster of Scientific 
and Specialized Personnel. U. S. Em¬ 
ployment Service, 1945. 10 pp. .05 

Description of profession. National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized 


Personnel, 1945. 2 PP- .10 

Job description. War Manpower 
Commission, U. S. Employment 
Service, 1944. 5 pp. ,05 

Job description. U. S. Employment 

Service, 1947 5 pp. .05 

Job description. War Manpower 
Commission, U. S. Employment 
Service, 1944. 4 pp. .05 

Occupational guide. U. S. Employ¬ 
ment Service .10 

Occupational brief 79. Industrial 
Service Division, U. S. Employment 
Service, 1946. 14 pp. .05 

Occupational brief 69. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, U. S. Department 
of Labor, 1945.16 pp. .05 

Labor market information—industry 
series #43-1, U. S. Employment 
Service, 1944. 6 pp. .15 

Job description. U. S. Employment 
Service .05 

Labqr market information—industry 
series #55-1, U. S. Employment Serv¬ 
ice, 1944. 8 pp. .15 
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ANATOMY 


ANIMAL, DAIRY, AND 
POULTRY HUSBANDMEN 

and technologists 
animal, dairy, and 

POULTRY HUSBANDMEN 
AND TECHNOLOGISTS 
ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


ANTHROPOLOGY 

APPRENTICES 


ARCHITECT 

ARCHITECTURE 

ARCHITECTURE 

ARCHITECTURE 


ARMATURE WINDER 
ART 

ASBESTOS WORKER 
ASTRONOMY 


Description of profession. National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel, 1945. 2 pp. .10 

Occupational brief 4. National Roster 
of Scientific and Specialized Person¬ 
nel, 1945. 14 pp. .05 

Description of profession. National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel, 1945. 2 pp. .10 

Handbook of descriptions of spe¬ 
cialized fields in animal, dairy, and 
poultry husbandry, and dairy products 
technology.; National Roster of Scien¬ 
tific and Specialized Personnel. U. S. 


Employment Service, 1945. 18 pp. .10 
Description of profession. National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel, 1945. 2 pp. .10 

National physical demands informa¬ 
tion series, no. 1, apprenticeable occu¬ 
pations. War Manpower Commis¬ 
sion, U. S. Employment Service, 

1945. 114 pp. .30 

Occupational brief 5. National Roster 
of Scientific and Specialized Person¬ 
nel, 1945. 10 pp. .05 

Description of profession. National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel. Monograph. U. S. Employ¬ 
ment Service, 1945. 3 pp. .10 

Career monograph #10. U. S. Office 
of Education .05 


Handbook of descriptions of special¬ 
ized fields in architecture. National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel. U. S. Employment Service, 


1946. 14 pp.. .05 

Job description. U. S. Employment 
Service .05 

Career monograph #20. U. S. Office 
of Education .05 

Job description. U. S. Employment 
Service .05 

Description of profession, National 
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AUTOMOBILE 
MECHANIC 
AUTOMOBILE 
MECHANIC 
AUTOMOBILE SALES 
AND SERVICE RETAIL 

AUTOMOTIVE 

ENGINEER 

AVIATION 


AVIATION 


BACTERIOLOGIST 


BACTERIOLOGY 


BACTERIOLOGY 


BAKER 

BAKER 

BAKERY 


BARBER 

BEAUTY OPERATOR 

BENDING-ROLL 

OPERATOR 


Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel, 1945. 2 pp. .10 

Occupational brief 80. U. S. Employ¬ 
ment Service, 1946. 14 pp. .05 

Occupational guide. U. S. Employ¬ 
ment Service .10 

Labor market information. Industry 
series #55-1 U. S. Employment 
Service, 1946. 10 pp. .15 

v-v . ■ 1 1 / 1. Y . 1 


Occupational brief 14. National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel, 1945. 12 pp. 

Employment opportunities in avia¬ 
tion occupations. (Bulletin 837-1) 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1945. 


36 pp. _ .10 

women in aviation. Women's 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, 

1946. 10 pp. free 

Occupational brief 6. National Roster 
of Scientific and Specialized Person¬ 
nel, 1945-10 pp. .05 

Handbook of descriptions of special¬ 
ized fields in bacteriology. National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel. U. S. Employment Service, 

1945. 8 pp. .05 

Description of profession. National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel, 1945. 2 pp. .10 

Job description. U. S. Employment 
Service .05 

Occupational information. U. S. Em¬ 
ployment Service, 1946. 6 pp. .10 

Job description for Bakery Products 
Industry. U. S. Employment Service, 

1939. 322 pp. $1.00 

Job description, U. S. Employment 
Service .05 

Job description. U. S. Employment 
Service, 1947. 4 pp. .05 

Job description. War Manpower 
Commission, U. S. Employment 
Service, 1944. 5 pp. .05 
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BERRY-FARMER 


BESSEMER-CONVERTER 

BLOWER 

BLACKSMITH 

BLAST-FURNACE 

BLOWER 

BOATBU1LDER 

WOOD 

BOILERMAKER 

BOILERMAKER 

LOFTSMAN 

BOLTER AND REAMER 

BOOKBINDER 

BOOKBINDER 

BOOKKEEPER 

BOTANIST, PLANT 
PATHOLOGIST, AND 
PLANT PHYSIOLOGIST 
BOTANY 


BRICKLAYER 

BRICKLAYER, 

CONSTRUCTION 


Occupation brief 54. National Roster 
of Scientific and Specialized Person¬ 
nel, 1945. 12 pp. .05 

fob description. War Manpower 
Commission, U. S. Employment 
Service, 1944. 4 pp. .05 

Occupational guide. U. S. Employ¬ 
ment Service .10 

fob description. War Manpower 
Commission, U. S. Employment 
Service, 1944. 4 pp. .05 

fob description. War Manpower 
Commission, U. S. Employment 
Service, 1944. 7 pp. .05 

Occupational guide. U. S. Employ¬ 
ment Service .10 

fob description. War Manpower 
Commission, U. S. Employment 
Service, 1944. 7 pp. .05 

Job description. U. S. Employment 
Service .05 

fob description. U. S. Employment 
Service .05 

Occupational information. U. S. Em¬ 
ployment Service, 1947. 6 pp. .05 

Occupational brief 81. U, S. Employ¬ 
ment Service, 1946. 12 pp. .05 

Occupational brief 7. National Roster 
of Scientific and Specialized Person¬ 
nel, 194;. 14 pp. .05 

Description of profession. National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel, 1945. 2 pp. .10 

Occupational guide. U. S. Employ¬ 
ment Service .05 

Occupational brief 70. Occupational 
Outlook Division of Bureau of Labor 


Statistics, U. S. Department of 
Labor, 1945. 13 pp. .05 

bucker-up fob description. War Manpower 

Commission, U. S. Employment 
Service, 1944. 5 pp. .05 

building contractor Occupational brief 101. U. S. Depart- 
(light construction) ment of Labor, 1946. 18 pp. .05 
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BUS DRIVER 

fob description. U. S. Employment 



Service 

•°s 

BUTCHER, MEAT 

fob description. U. S. Employment 


Service, 1947, 4 pp. 

Occupational guide. U. S. Employ¬ 

•°5 

CABINETMAKER 


ment Service 

.05 

CABLE-HANGER MAN 

Job description. U. S. Employment 


Service 

•°5 

CANVAS WORKER 

Job description. U. S. Employment 


Service 

■°5 

CARPENTER 

Occupational brief 82. U. S. Employ¬ 


ment Service, 1946. 14 pp. 

•°5 

CARPENTER 

Occupational guide. U. S. Employ¬ 


ment Service 

.10 

CARPENTER, FAIRING 

fob description. U. S. Employment 



Service 

•°5 

CARPENTER, SHIP 

Job description. U. S. Employment 


Service 

.05 

CARVER, HAND 

fob description. U. S. Employment 


Service 

.05 

CATHOLIC CLERGYMAN 

Occupational brief 9. National Ros¬ 
ter of Scientific and Specialized Per¬ 


sonnel, 1945. 10 pp. 

•°5 

CERAMICS 

Description of profession. National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized 


Personnel, 1945. 2pp. 

.10 

CERAMICS 

Handbook or descriptions of special¬ 
ized fields in ceramic technology and 
engineering. National Roster of Sci¬ 
entific and Specialized Peisonnel. U. 



S. Employment Service, 1945. 9 pp. 

•°5 

CHEMICAL ENGINEER 

Occupational brief 15. National Ros¬ 
ter of Scientific and Specialized Per¬ 


sonnel, 1945. 14 pp. 

•°5 

CHEMICAL 

Chemical engineering as profession. 

ENGINEERING 

National Roster of Scientific and 
Specialized Personnel; Vocational 
booklet 3 U. S. Employment Serv¬ 



ice, 1946. 21 pp. 

.10 

CHEMICAL 

Description of profession. National 


ENGINEERING 

Roster of Scientific and Specialized 



Personnel, 1945. 2 pp. 

.10 

CHEMICALS 

Labor market information. Industry 
Series #28-2. U. S. Employment 



Service, 1945. 10 pp. 

•15 
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CHEMIST 

CHEMISTRY 

CHEMISTRY 

CHEMISTRY 

CHEMISTRY AND 
CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING 
CHIPPER 

CHIPPER, METAL 

CIVIL ENGINEER 

CIVIL ENGINEERING 
CIVIL ENGINEERING 

CIVIL ENGINEERING 

CLAY PRODUCTS 

CLEANING 


Occupational brief 8. National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel, 1945. 13 pp. .05 

Chemistry as profession. National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel; Vocational booklet 2. 

U. S, Employment Service, 1946. 

20 pp. .10 

Description of profession. National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel, 1945. 2 pp. .10 

Handbook of descriptions of special¬ 
ized fields in chemistry and chemical 
engineering. National Roster of Sci¬ 
entific and Specialized Personnel. 

U. S. Employment Service, 1945. 


10 3 PP' - 3 ° 

Career monograph #19. U. S. Office 

of Education .05 

Job description. War Manpower 
Commission, U. S. Employment 
Service, 1944- 5 pp- -05 

Job description. War Manpower 
Commission, U. S, Employment 
Service, 1944. 5 pp. .05 

Occupational brief 16. National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel, 1945. 13 pp. .05 

Career monograph #11. U. S. Office 
of Education .05 

Description of profession. National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel, 1945, 2 pp. .10 


Handbook of descriptions of special¬ 
ized fields in civil engineering. 
National Roster of Scientific and 
Specialized Personnel, U. S. Employ¬ 
ment Service, 1945. 27 pp. .10 

Industry wage studies, job descrip¬ 
tions for wage studies. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1946. 16 pp. free 

Job description. Cleaning, Dyeing, 
and Pressing industry. U. S. Employ¬ 
ment Service, 1938. 374 pp. 1.25 
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CLERK— 
STENOGRAPHER 
CLOTHES DESIGNER 

COAL MINING, 
BITUMINOUS 

COKE BURNER 


COMMERCIAL ARTIST 

COMMERCIAL ARTIST, 

ILLUSTRATING 

COMMERCIAL, 

PORTRAIT, NEWS, AND 
AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 
COMPOSITOR 

COMPRESSION-MOLDING 

MACHINE OPERATOR 

COMPRESSION-MOLDING 

MACHINE OPERATOR 

CONFECTIONERY 

INDUSTRY 

CONSTRUCTION 


CONSTRUCTION 

INDUSTRY 

COOPER 

COPPERSMITH 

COREMAKER 

COHN-HOC-CATTLE 

FARMER 

COTTON FARMER 


Occupational brief 90. Material han¬ 
dling, shipping, receiving, and stock 
clerk. U. S. Employment Service, 

1946. 12 pp. ,0^ 

Job description. U. S. Employment 
Service, 1947. 4 pp. .05 

Occupational guide. U. S. Employ¬ 
ment Service .05 

Labor market information. Industry 
series #12-1. U S. Employment Serv¬ 
ice, 1944. 7 pp. .15 

Job description. War Manpower 
Commission, U. S. Employment 
Service, 1944. 4 pp. .05 

Occupational brief 91, U S. Employ¬ 
ment Sendee, 1946. 14 pp. .05 

Job description. U. S. Employment 
Service .05 

Occupational brief 86. U. S. Em¬ 
ployment Service, 1946. 14 pp. .05 

Job description. U. S. Employment 
Service .05 

Job description. U. S. Employment 
Service, 1947. 6 pp. .05 

Occupational guide. U. S. Employ¬ 
ment Service .10 

Job description. U. S. Employment 
Service, 1939. 218 pp. 1.25 

Labor market information. Industry 
series #15-1. U. S. Employment 
Service, 1944. 6 pp. .15 

Job description. U. S. Employment 
Service, 1936. 1539 pp. 5.75 

Job description. U. S. Employment 
Service .05 

Job description. U. S. Employment 
Service .0; 

Occupational guide. U, S, Employ¬ 
ment Service .10 

Occupational brief 55. National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel, 1945. 13 pp. .05 

Occupational brief 56. National 
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COTTON TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 
CRANE RIGGER 


CUTTER, HAND 

CYLINDER-PRESS MAN 

CYLINDRICAL-GRINDER 

OPERATOR 

DAIRY FARMER 


DENTAL HYGIENE 


DENTAL HYGIENST 

DENTIST 

dentistry 

DENTISTS 


DEPARTMENT STORES 

DIE DESIGNER 

DIE MAKER 

DIESEL-ENGINE 

MECHANICS 


Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel, 1945. 13 pp. .05 

Job description. U. S. Employment 
Service, 1939. 323 pp. 1.25 

Job description. War Manpower 
Commission, U. S. Employment 
Service, 1944. 5 pp. .05 

Job description. U. S. Employment 
Service .05 

Job description. U. S. Employment 
Service .05 

Job description. U. S. Employment 
Service .05 

Occupational brief 57, National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel, 1945. 13 pp .05 

Outlook for women in occupations in 
medical and other health services; 


Dental hygienists. (Bulletin 203 no. 
10.) Women’s Bureau. U. S. De¬ 


partment of Labor, 1945. 1 7 PP- - 10 

Description of subprofession. Na¬ 
tional Roster of Scientific and 
Specialized Personnel, 1945. 2 pp. .10 

Occupational brief 10. National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel, 1945. 10 pp. .05 

Career monograph #7. U. S. Office 
of Education .05 


Outlook for women in occupations 
in medical and other health services: 
Women dentists. (Bulletin 203 no. 
9.) Women’s Bureau, U. S. Depart¬ 


ment of Labor, 1945. 21 pp. .10 

Labor market information. Industry 
series #53-1. U. S. Employment 
Service, 1945. 11 pp. .15 

Job description. U. S. Employment 
Service .05 

Job description. U. S. Employment 
Service - 0 ? 


Employment opportunities for diesel- 
engine mechanics. Bulletin 813. Bu¬ 
reau of Labor Statistics, 1945. 10 pp. .05 
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DIESEL MECHANIC 

diesel mechanic 


DIETICIAN 


DIETICIAN 


DIVER 


DOCKMASTER 


DOMESTIC SERVICE 


DUAETSMAN 

DRAFTSMAN, 

ARCHITECTURAL 

DRILLER 


DROP-HAMMER 

OPERATOR 

DRY CLEANER 

ECONOMIST 


ECONOMIST 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
(ELECTRONICS AND 
RADIO) 

ELECTRICAL 

ENGINEERING 


fob description. U. S. Employment 
Service, 1947. 6 pp. ,05 

Occupational brief 71. Occupational 
Outlook Division of Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U. S. Department of 
Labor, 1945. 11 pp. .05 

Description of profession. National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel, 1945. 2 pp. .10 

Occupational brief u. National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel, 1945. 13 pp. .05 

fob description. War Manpower 
Commission, U. S. Employment 
Service, 1944. 6 pp. • .05 

fob description. War Manpower 
Commission, U. S. Employment 
Service, 1944. 5 pp. .05 

fob description. Personal Service oc¬ 
cupation, U. S. Employment Service, 

1939. 261 pp. 1.00 

Occupational brief 83. U. S. Em¬ 
ployment Service, 1946. 14 pp. .05 

fob description. U. S. Employment 
Service .05 

fob description. War Manpower 
Commission, U. S. Employment 
Service, 1944. 5 pp. .05 

Job description. War Manpower 
Commission, U. S. Employment 
Service, 1944. 5 pp. .05 

fob description. U. S. Employment 
Service .05 

Description of profession. National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel, 1945. 4 pp. .10 

Occupational brier 12. National Ros¬ 
ter of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel, 1945. x 4 PP- -°5 

Occupational brief 17. National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel, 1945. 13 pp. .05 


Handbook of descriptions of special¬ 
ized fields in electrical engineering. 
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electrical 

engineering 

electric refriger¬ 
ator SERVICEMAN 

ELECTRICIAN 

ELECTRICIAN, AIRPLANE 

ELECTRICIAN, SHIP 

ELECTRICIAN, SHOP 

ELECTRIC TRUCK 
OPERATOR 

ENGINEER, GENERAL 
SURVEY 

ENGINEERING 

ENGINE-LATHE 

OPERATOR 

ENGINE TESTER 


ENTOMOLOGY 


EXECUTIVE CHEF 

FABRIC WORKER 

FARMER, GENERAL 
SURVEY 

FARMER 


U. S. Employment Service, 1946, 
22 pp. 

Description of profession. National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel, 1943. 2 pp. 

Job descriptions. War Manpower 
Commission, U. S. Employment 
Service, 1944. 4 pp. 

Occupational guide. U. S. Employ¬ 
ment Service 

Job description. U. S. Employment 
Service 

Job description. U. S. Employment 
Service 

Job description. U. S. Employment 
Service 

Job description. U. S, Employment 
Service 

Occupational brief 18. National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel, 1945. 14 pp. 

Engineering sciences. U. S. Employ¬ 
ment Service, 1947. 51 pp. 

Job description. War Manpower 
Commission, U. S. Employment 
Service, 1944. 7 pp. 

Job description. War Manpower 
Commission, U. S. Employment 
Service, 1944. 4 pp. 

Handbook of descriptions of special¬ 
ized fields in entomology. National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel. U. S. Employment Serv¬ 
ice, 1945. 14. pp. 

Job description. U. S. Employment 
Service 

Job description. War Manpower 
Commission, U. S. Employment 
Service, 1944. 4 pp. 

Occupational brief 58. National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel, 1945. 16 pp. 

Occupational brief 60. National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel, 1945. 14 pp. 


.10 


.10 


•°5 


.10 


•°5 

•°5 

.05 

.05 

■°5 

■°5 

•°5 


■°5 

.05 


•°5 
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FIREMAN 

(fire-figiiter) 

FIREMAN, STATIONARY 
BOILER 

FIRE-PROTECTION 

ENGINEERING 

FIRST HELPER 


FLAME-CUTTER 

OPERATOR 

FLANCE-FACING- 
MACHINE OPERATOR 

FLANGING PRESS 

OPERATOR 

FLOOR ASSEMBLER 

FLOOR LAYER 

FOLLOW-UP MAN 

FOOTWEAR 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
SPECIALIST 

FORESTER 


FORESTS AND 
FORESTRY 


Matching men and farms. Voca¬ 
tional Division bulletin 229; Occupa¬ 
tional information and guidance 
series no. 12. U. S. Education Office, 

1944. 38 pp. .10 

Occupational brier 95. U. S. Em¬ 
ployment Service, 1946. 12 pp. ,05 

Occupational information. U. S. Em¬ 
ployment Service, 1946. 4 pp. .05 

Description of profession. National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel, 1945. 4 pp. .10 

Job description. War Manpower 
Commission, U. S. Employment 
Service, 1944. 4 pp. .05 

Job description. War Manpower 
Commission, U. S. Employment 
Service, 1944. 6 pp. .05 

Job description. War Manpower 
Commission, U. S. Employment 
Service, 1944. 5 pp. .05 

Job description. U. S. Employment 
Sendee .05 

Job description. U. S. Employment 
Service .05 

Job description. U. S. Employment 
Service .05 

Job description. U. S. Employment 
Service .05 

Industry wage studies, fob descrip¬ 
tions tor wage studies. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1946. 14 pp. free 

Descriptions of professional occupa¬ 
tions in foreign languages. National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel, 1944. 2 pp. .10 

Occupational brief 23: National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel, 1945. 10 pp. .05 

Occupational brief 24. National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel, 1945. 13 pp. -05 

Handbook of descriptions of special¬ 


ized fields in forestry. National 




forestry 

forestry and 
rance management 

form builder 


four-column- 
hydraulic-press 
OPERATOR 
FRUIT FARMER 


funeral director 
and embalmer 
fur farming 


furnaceman 


FURNACE TENDER, 
COKE OR COAL 
FURNACE TENDER, 
OIL OR GAS 
FURNITURE REPAIR¬ 
MAN 
FURRIER 

GARMENT MANUFAC¬ 
TURING INDUSTRY 
GAS-REFRIGERATOR 
SERVICEMAN 

GEAR-HOBBLER 

OPERATOR 

GENETICS 


GEOGRAPHY 


APPENDIX 1 

Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel, 1945. 11 pp. 

Career monograph #10. U. S. Office 
of Education 

Description of profession. National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel, 1945. a pp. 

Job description. War Manpower 
Commission, U. S. Employment 
Service, 1944. 5 pp. 

Job description. War Manpower 
Commission, U. S. Employment 
Service, 1944. 7 pp. 

Occupational brief 59. National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel, 1945. 14 pp. 

Occupational brief 104. U. S. Em¬ 
ployment Service, 1946. 14 pp. 
Publications on fur tanning, includ¬ 
ing rabbits. U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, no. 82, Animal Industry 
Bureau, 1946. 4 pp. 

Job description. War Manpower 
Commission, U. S. Employment 
Service, 1944. 7 pp. 

Job description. U. S, Employment 
Service 

Job description. U. S. Employment 
Service 

Job description. U. S. Employment 
Service 

Occupational information. U. S. Em¬ 
ployment Service, 1947. 5 pp. 

Job description. U. S. Employment 
Service, 1939. 237 pp. 

Job description. War Manpower 
Commission, U. S. Employment 
Service, 1944. 4 pp. 

Job description. U. S. Employment 
Service 

Description of profession. National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel, 1945. 2 pp. 

Description of profession. National 
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•°s 

•°s 
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free 
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GEOLOGIST 

CEOLOGY 

GEOLOGY 


GEOPHYSICS 

GEOPHYSICIST 

GLASS 

GLAZIER 

GOVERNMENT, 

FEDERAL 

GRAIN AND FEED 
MILLING INDUSTRY 

GRATING INSTALLER 

HAMMERSMITH 

HANGERMAN 

HEATER 

HEATER, FORGE 


Rostei of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel, 1945. 2 pp. .10 

Occupational brief 25. National 

Rostei of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel, 1945. 13 pp. .0; 

Handbook of descriptions of special¬ 
ized fields in geology. National Ros¬ 
ter of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel, 1945. 16 pp. .10 

Geology as profession. National 

Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel; Vocational booklet 1, 

U. S. Employment Service, 1946. 


19 pp. .10 

Geophysics as profession. U. S. Em¬ 
ployment Service, 1947. 16 pp. .10 

Occupational brief 26. National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel, 1945. 13 pp. .05 

Labor market information. Industry 
series #32-1. U. S. Employment Serv¬ 
ice, 1945. 8 pp. .15 

Job descriptions. War Manpower 
Commission, U. S. Employment 
Service, 1944. 5 pp. .05 

Labor market information. Industry 
series #94-1. U. S. Employment 
Service, 1946. 34 pp. .15 

Job descriptions for grain and feed 

milling industry. U. S. Employment 

Service, 1945. 146 pp. 1.25 

Job description. War Manpower 
Commission, U. S. Employment 
Service, 1944. 6 pp. .05 

Job description. U. S. Employment 
Service .05 

Job description. War Manpower 
Commission, U. S. Employment 
Service, 1944. 6 pp. .05 

Job description. War Manpower 
Commission, U. S. Employment 
Service, 1944. 4 pp. .05 

Job description. War Manpower 
Commission, U. S. Employment 
Service, 1944. 5 pp. .05 



HEAT THEATER 
HIGH SCHOOL 

teacher 

historian 


horizontal-boring- 

AND'MILLING- 

maciiine operator 
horticulture 


horticulture 


horticulturist, 
agronomist, and 
SOIL scientist 
hosiery 


HOT BENDER 


hotel manager 

HOTELS 


HOTELS AND 
restaurants 
industrial 
engineer 

INDUSTRIAL 

ENGINEERING 


APPENDIX 2iy 


Job description. U. S. Employment 
Service .05 

Occupational brief 48. National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel, 1945. 13 pp. .05 

Description of profession. National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel, 1945. 2 pp. .10 

Job description. War Manpower 
Commission, U. S. Employment 
Service, 1944. 7 pp. .05 

Description of profession. National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel, 1945. 8 pp. .10 

Handbook of descriptions of special¬ 
ized fields in horticulture. National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel, 1945. 6 pp. .05 

Occupational brief 27. National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel, 1945. 13 pp. -05 

Postwar employment prospects for 
women in hosiery industry. Bulletin 
835. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1945. 

12 pp. .05 

Job description. War Manpower 
Commission, U. S. Employment 
Service, 1944. 5 pp. .05 

Occupational brief 8y. U. S. Em¬ 
ployment Service, 1946. 12 pp. .05 

Labor market information. Industry 
series #70-1. U. S. Employment 
Service, 1947. 6 pp. .15 

Job description. U. S. Employment 
Service, 1938. 47^ pp. 2.50 

Occupational brief in. National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel, 1945. 12 pp- -05 


Handbook of descriptions of special¬ 
ized fields in industrial engineering 
and business management. National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel. U. S. Employment Serv¬ 
ice, 1945. 14 pp. 


.10 
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industrial 

Description of profession. National 


engineering 

Roster of Scientific and Specialized 



Personnel, 1945- 2 pp- 

.10 

INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 

Job description. U. S. Employment 


AND MAINTENANCE 

Service, 1939. 265 pp. 

1.50 

JOB 

INSPECTOR, MACHINE 

Job description. U. S. Employment 


SHOP 

Service 

■°5 

INSTRUMENT MAN 

Job description. War Manpower 
Commission, U. S. Employment 


Service, 1944. 5 pp. 

•°S 

INSURANCE AGENT, 

Occupational brief 102. Association 

CASUALTY AND FIRE 

of Casualty and Surety Executives, 



1946. 18 pp. 

.05 

INTERNAL-GRINDER 

Job description. U. S. Employment 

operator 

Service 

■°5 

IRON AND STEEL, . 

Labor market information. Industry 

BASIC 

series #33-1- U. S. Employment Serv¬ 



ice, 1944. 8 pp. 

Labor maricet information. Industry 

•15 

IRON AND STEEL, 

FOUNDRIES 

senes #33-2- U. S. Employment Serv¬ 



ice, 1945. 12 pp. 

Job description. U. S. Employment 

•15 

JIG-BORING MACHINE 

OPERATOR 

Service 

•°5 

JOB FOUNDRIES 

Job description. U. S. Employment 

Service, 1938. 336 pp. 

1.25 

JOB MACHINE SHOPS 

Job description. U. S. Employment 

Service, 1938. 196 pp. 

1.25 

JOINER 

Job description. War Manpower 
Commission, U. S. Employment 



Service, 1944. 8 pp. 

.05 

JOURNALISM 

Career monograph #8. U. S. Office 



of Education 

.05 

LANDING-GEAR 

Job description. War Manpower 

ASSEMBLER 

Commission, U. S. Employment 



Sendee, 1944. 5 pp. 

.05 

LANDSCAPE 

Description of profession. National 


ARCHITECT 

Roster of Scientific and Specialized 



Personnel, 1945. 3 pp. 

.10 

LAUNDRY 

Job description, U. S. Employment 


INDUSTRY 

Service, 1937. 291 pp. 

1.25 

lawyer 

Occupational brief 28. National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized 



Personnel, 1945. 13 pp. 

•°5 
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lay-out man Jo b description. War Manpower 

\ ^_■ ■ tt n n 1 


(aircraft MFC.) Commission, U. S. Employment 

Service, 194^.. 5 pp. .05 

lay-out man, Job description. U. S. Employment 

boilermaking Service .05 

lay-out man, Job description. U. S. Employment 

machine shop Service .05 

lay-out man, ship Job description. U. S. Employment 
and boat building Service .05 

lay-out man, Job description. U. S. Employment 

woodworking Service .05 

librarian Occupational brief 29. National 

Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel, 1945. 14 pp. .05 

librarianship Career monograph #9. U. S. Office 

of Education .05 

library science Description of profession. National 

Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel, 2945. 2 pp. .05 

life insurance Occupational brief 99. U. S. Em- 

acent ployment Service, 1946. 20 pp. .05 

lineman Job description. U. S. Employment 

Service .05 

linotype operator Job description. U. S. Employment 

Service, 1947. 4 pp. .05 

linotype operator Occupational brief 84. U. S. Employ¬ 
ment Service, 1946. 13 pp. .05 

livestock farmer Occupational brief 6 i. National 

Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel, 1945. 14 pp. .05 

loftsman Job description. U. S. Employment 

Service .05 

locging camps and Labor market information. Industry 
lumber mills series #24-1. U. S. Employment Serv¬ 
ice, 1945. 13 pp. -15 

loom fixer Occupational guide. U. S. Employ¬ 
ment Service .10 

lumber Job descriptions for lumber and 


lumber products industries including 
sawmill, planing mill, excelsior, and 
general woodworking jobs, U. S. Em¬ 
ployment Service, 1939. 347 pp. 1.25 
lumber and lumber Job description. U. S. Employment 
products industries Service, 1945. 347 pp. 1.25 
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MACHINIST, 

ALL-ROUND 


MACHINIST, 

OUTSIDE 

MACHINIST 

MANGLE-ROLL 

OPERATOR 

MARINE ENGINEERING 


MATHEMATICS 


MECHANICAL 

ENGINEER 

MECHANICAL 

ENCINEERINC 

MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 
MEDICAL LABORATORY 
TECHNICIAN 

MEDICAL LABORATORY 
TECHNICIAN 


MEDICAL PATHOLOGY 


MEDICAL PHYSIOLOGY 


MEDICAL PROFESSIONS 


Occupational brief 72. Occupa¬ 


tional Outlook Division of Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, U. S. Department 
of Labor, 1945. 13 pp. .05 

Job description. War Manpower 
Commission, U. S. Employment 
Service, 1944. 8 pp. .05 

Occupational guide. U. S. Employ¬ 
ment Service .10 

Job description. U. S. Employment 
Service .05 

Description of profession. National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel, 1945. 2 pp. .10 

Description of profession. National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel, 1045. 2 pp. .10 

Occupations 1 brief 20., National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel, 1945. 14 pp. .05 

Description of profession. National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel, 1945. 2 pp. .10 

Career monograph #13. U. S. Office 
of Education .05 

Description of profession. National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel, 1945. 3 pp. .10 

Outlook for women in occupations 
in medical services: Medical labo¬ 
ratory technicians. Bulletin 203 no. 5. 


Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department 
of Labor, 1945. 20 pp. .10 

Description of profession. National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel, 1945. 2 pp. .10 

Description of profession. National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel, 194^. 2 pp. .10 

Dentist, dietitian, nurse registered, 
optometrist, pharmacist, physician, 
speech pathologist, veterinarian. 

U. S. Employment Service, 1947. 

20 pp. 


.10 
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medical record 
librarian 


medical service 


medical service 


medical 

technologist 

medicine 

MEDICINE AND 
SURGERY DEPARTMENT 


MERCHANT MARINE 


METALLURGICAL 

ENGINEER 

METALLURGICAL 

ENGINEERING 

METALWORK 


METEOROLOGIST 


METEOROLOGY 


METEOROLOCY 


Outlook for women in occupations 
in medical services: Medical record 
librarians. Bulletin 203 no. 6. Wom¬ 
en’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Labor, 1945. 9 pp. 

Occupations 1 Dental hygienist, med¬ 
ical laboratory technician, occupa¬ 
tional therapist, physical therapist, 
x-ray technician. U. S. Employment 
Service, 1947. 9 pp. 

Outlook for women in occupations 
in medical and other health services. 
Women's Bureau, U. S. Department 
of Labor, 1946. jt; pp. 

Occupational brief 30. National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel, 1945. 13 pp. 

Career monograph #6. U. S. Office 
of Education 

General medical and surgical oppor¬ 
tunities in Department of Medicine 
and Surgery, Veterans’ Administra¬ 
tion, 1946. 12 pp. 

Labor marJcet information. Industry 
series #44-1. U. S. Employment Serv¬ 
ice, 1944. 10 pp. 

Occupational brief 21. National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel, 1945. 14 pp. 

Description of profession. National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel, 1945. 2 pp. 

Job descriptions for metalworking 
industries. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 

^945- 47. PP- 

Occupational brief 31. National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel, 194;. 14 pp. 

Meteorology as profession. National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel. Vocational booklet 4. 
U. S. Employment Service, 1946. 

17 PP- 

Description of profession. National 


•°5 


•°S 


.10 

•°5 


.10 


free 


•*5 

.05 


.10 


■°5 

.05 


•°5 
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MILLER 

MILLER 

MILLING MACHINE 

OPERATOR 

MILLMAN 

MILLWRIGHT 
MINES AND MINING 

MINING 

MINING ENGINEERING 


MINING ENGINEERING 

MINING ENGINEER 

MOCK-UP 

ASSEMBLER 

MOLDER 

MOLDER, BENCH 

MOLDER, FINISH 

MOTION PICTURE 
THEATER 


Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel, 1945* 3 pp. 

Job description. U. S. Employment 
Service 

Occupational information. U. S. Em¬ 
ployment Service, 1947. 5 pp. 

Job description. U. S. Employment 
Service 

Job description. War Manpower 
Commission, U. S. Employment 
Service, 1944. 6 pp. 

Occupational guide. U. S. Employ¬ 
ment Service 

Description of occupations for min¬ 
ing industries. Bureau of Labor Sta¬ 
tistics, 1945. 11 pp. 

Industry wage studies, job descrip¬ 
tions for wage studies. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1946. 21 pp. 
Handbook of descriptions of special¬ 
ized fields in mining engineering, 
petroleum engineering, and metal¬ 
lurgy or metallurgical engineering. 
U. S. Employment Service, 1946 
17 pp. 

Description or profession. National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel, 1945. 2 pp. 

Occupational brief 22. National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel, 1945. 14 pp. 

Job descriptions. War Manpower 
Commission, U. S. Employment 
Service; Manpower Utilization Bu¬ 
reau; Occupational Analysis Division, 
1944. 5 pp. 

Occupational information. U. S. Em¬ 
ployment Service, 1947. 6 pp. 

Job description. U. S. Employment 
Service 

Job description. U. S. Employment 
Service 

Labor market information. Industry 
series #78-1. U. S. Employment 
Service, 1945. 10 pp. 


.10 


■°5 

•°5 


.05 


■°5 


.10 


free 


free 


.10 
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MUSIC 

MUSICIAN 


musician, 
instrumental 
naval architecture 


nurses 


nurses, practical 


nurses, practical 


NUTRITION RESEARCH 


occupational 

therapy 


office-machine 

OPERATOR 

office-machine 

serviceman 

office occupations 


OFFSET PRESSMAN 


OPTOMETRIST 


Career monograph #17, U. S. Office 
of Education -05 

Occupational brief 32. National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel, 1945. 14 pp. -05 

Occupational information. U. S. Em¬ 
ployment Service, 1946. 5 pp. >05 

Description of profession. National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel, 1945. 2 pp. - 10 

Outlook for women in occupations 
in medical and other health services.' 
Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department 
of Labor, revised edition, 1946. 

66 pp. _ • 1 5 

Outlook for women in occupations 
in medical services: Practical nurses 


and hospital attendants. Bulletin 203 
no. 5. Women’s Bureau, U. S. De¬ 
partment of Labor, 1945. 20 pp. 
Analysis of practical nurse occupa¬ 
tions with suggestions for organiza¬ 
tion of training programs. Education 
Office. (Misc. no. 8.), 144 pp-_ 
Description of profession. National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel, 1944. 3 pp. 

Outlook for women in occupations in 
medical services: Occupational thera¬ 
pists. Bulletin 203 no. 2. Women’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, 
1945. 15 pp. 

Occupational brief 92. U. S. Employ¬ 
ment Service, 1946. 13 pp. 

Job description. U. S. Employment 
Service 

Job descriptions for office occupa¬ 
tions. Occupational Analysis Divi¬ 
sion. War Manpower Commission, 
U. S. Employment Service, 1944- 
204 pp. , 

Occupational brief 73. Bureau ot 
Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of 
Labor, 1945. 14 pp. 

Occupational brief 34. National 
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Roster of Scientific and Specialized 



Personnel, 1945. 10 pp. 

.05 

OPTOMETRIST 

Description or profession. National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized 


Personnel, 1945. 2 pp. 

.10 

OPTOMETRY 

Career monograph #22., U. S. Office 



of Education 

.05 

ORNAMENTAL 

Job description. U. S. Employment 

IRONWORKER 

Service 

•°5 

OSTEOPATHIC 

Occupational brief 105. American 

PHYSICIAN 

Osteopathic Asociation, 1946. 14 pp. 
Career monograph #23., U. S. Office 

■°5 

OSTEOPATHY 


of Education 

.05 

OSTEOPATHY 

Guidance leaflet #23. U. S. Educa¬ 


tion Office, 1945. 11 pp. 

■°S 

OXYGEN-PLANT 

Job description. War Manpower 

OPERATOR 

Commission, U. S. Employment 



Service, 1944. 6 pp. 

■°5 

PACKER 

Job description. Ship & boat bldg. 
& rep packer. War Manpower Com¬ 
mission, U- S. Employment Service, 


x 944 - 3 PP' , , 

.05 

PAINTER 

Occupational guide.! U. S. Employ¬ 


ment Service 

.10 

PAINTER, AIRCRAFT 

Job description. U. S. Employment 



Service 

.05 

PAINTER, 

Occupational brief 74. Bureau of 

CONSTRUCTION 

Labor Statistics, U. S. Department 



of Labor, 1945. 12 pp. 

•°5 

PAINTER, 

Occupational brief 75. Bureau of 

MANUFACTURING 

Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of 



Labor, 1945. 6 pp. 

•°5 

PAPER HANGER 

Job description. U. S. Employment 


Service 

■°5 

PAPER HANGER 

Occupational information. U. S. Em¬ 


ployment Service, 1947. 5 pp. 

•°5 

PARASITOLOGY 

Description of profession. National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized 


Personnel, 1945. 2 pp. 

.10 

PART-TIME FARMER 

Occupational brief 63. National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized 



Personnel, 1945. 14 pp. 

.05 

PATTERNMAKER 

Job descriptions. U. S. Employment 


Service, 1947. 6 pp. 

.05 
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patternmaker, 

fob description. U. S. Employment 


metal 

Service 

■°5 

patternmaker, 

Job description. U. S. Employment 

WOOD 

Service 

■°5 

PECAN, TUNG-NUT, 

Occupational brief 62. National 

WALNUT, AND SIMILAR 

Roster of Scientific and Specialized 


FARMERS 

Personnel, 1945. 12 pp. 

■°5 

PERSONNEL 

Description of profession. National 

ADMINISTRATION 

Roster of Scientific and Specialized 



Personnel, 1945. 4 pp. 

.10 

PERSONNEL WORKER 

Occupational brief 35. National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized 



Personnel, 1945. 14 pp. 

•°5 

PETROLEUM AND 

Description of profession. National 

NATURAL GAS 

Roster of Scientific and Specialized 


ENGINEERING 

Personnel, 1945. 2 pp. 

.10 

PETROLEUM 

Labor market information. Industry 


PRODUCTION AND 

series #29-1, U. S. Employment 


REFINING 

Service, 1945. 11 pp. 

■*5 

PHARMACIST 

Description of profession. National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized 


Personnel, 1945. 2 pp. 

.10 

PHARMACIST 
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Ability, 4 

Advancement, 118 
Advertisements 
help wanted, 66 
situation wanted, 67 
Age, 82, 88, 107 
Agricultural colleges, 198 
American Council on Education, 
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American Federation of Labor 
(A. F. L.), 161-169 
American Psychological Association, 
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American Vocational Association, 
Inc., 144 

Application Blank, 66 
letters, 68 

Apprentice, 149-153, 189 
Aptitudes, 5 
Army training, 72 

Badges, 55 

Better Business Bureau, 18, 38, 63, 

115. 17 8 

B’nai B’ritli, 16, 72, 97 
Business agents, 166 
Business machine companies, 65 
Business, own, 171 

Census, 20 

Children's Bureau, 83 
Citizenship, 55 
Civil Service, 
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Federal, 30, 194 
Municipal, 37 
State, 37,195 
Closed shop, 167 
Collective bargaining, 161 
Colleges, 64, 145-147 
Commission sales jobs, 38 
Company union, 165 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
(C. I. 0 ,), 161-169 
Co-operative education programs, 
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Correspondence schools, 149 
Counseling, 15-19 
Craft unions, 165 

Dictionary of occupational titles, 21 
Direct-mail campaign, 68 
Disabled workers, 72-76, 153 
Discrimination, 94-99, 106 
Distributive education program, 144 
Domestic service, 88 
Dressing, 104 

Education Departments, Federal and 
State, 197 

Efficiency rating, 34, 115 
Employers’ organizations, 63 
Employment agencies, 57 
Employment Service, State, 16, 58, 
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Equal pay laws, 88 
Evaluation, 35, 115 
Extension services, 198 
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Factory jobs, 6 

Fair Wage-Hour Administration, 42 
Farm, own, 176 

Federal Fair Labor Standards Act, 
40, 42 
Films, 30 

Forty Plus Clubs, 85 
Four-H (4-H) Club, 92 
Friends, 15, 65 
Future Farmers of America, 91 

G. I, Bill of Rights, 69, 154 
Guidance, 15-19 

Health certificate, 55 
Help Wanted signs, 66 
Hiring at the gate, 66 
Hobbies, 6, 7 
Houts, 40-47 

Household employment, 88 

Identification booklet or card, 55 
Independent union, 165 
Industrial homework, 38 
Industrial pamphlets, 203-235 
Industrial union, 165 
Industries, 19, 26 

Inexperienced young worker, 76-83, 
102 

Interests, 5 
Interview, 101-m 
Introductions, 52 

fob, 113-121 
changing, 120 
choice, 114 
entry, 80 
holding, 115 
looking for, 113 
losing, 128 
part time, 78 
previous, 65 
seasonal, 78 
summer, 79 
temporary, 79 
vacation, 78 
volunteer, 80 
year-round, 81 


Labor camps, 93 

Labor market, 20 

Labor unions, 16, 64, 161-169 

Languages, 54 

Leisure time, 6, 7 

Licenses, 54 

Machine Companies, 65 
Maintenance of membership, 167 
Man-Marketing Clinics, 85 
Maritime workers, 125 
Mental ability, 5 
Migratory worker, 93 
Minority groups, 94-99 
Minimum Wage and Hours Laws, 
45' 4 6 
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National Vocational Guidance As¬ 
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Non-profit employment agencies, 63 

Occupational pamphlets, 203-235 
Occupations, 20, 26 
Occupation study, 22 
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Old Age and Survivors' Insurance, 
138-142 

Older worker, 83-85 
Open shop, 168 

Patronage, 38 

Personal folder, 56 

Personal history, 53 

Personality, 5, 8 

Personality traits, 8-15 

Personnel departments, 65 

Photograph, 54 

Physical characteristics, 4 

Physically handicapped, 72-76, 153 

Planning, 2-3 

Preferential shop, 168 
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Private employment agencies, 61, 
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Professional degrees, 5; 

Professional organizations, 63 
Professions, 20 
Promotion, 118 
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Bellman Publishing Co, 29 
B'nai B’rith Vocational Service 
Bureau, 29 

Commonwealth Book Co., 29 
Glamour Magazine, 29 
Institute for Research, The, 29 
Mademoiselle (magazine), 29 
Morgan-Dillon Co., 29 
National Vocational Guidance As¬ 
sociation, 29 

Occupational Index, New York 
University, 29 

Quarry Corporation, The, 29 
Rochester Institute of Technology, 
29 

Row Peterson and Co„ 29 
Science Research Associates, 29 
Vocational Guidance Manuals, 29 
Western Personnel Service, 29 
Pull, 38 

Racketeering, 
business, 178 
employment, 61 
farm, 178 
guidance, 17 
school, 148 
Radio, 30 

Railroad brotherhoods, 165 
Railroad Retirement Act, 142 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance, 
rag 

Recommendations, 52 
References, 52 
Relatives, 15 
Retraining, 143-154 
Rural workers, 92 

Safety, 121 
Schools, 64, 145-147 
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Self-teaching courses, 149 
Sheltered workshops, 40 
Shop stewards, 166 
Social agencies, 16 
Social security, 123-142 
Social Security Administration, 191 
Social Security card, 49 
State Departments of Labor, 186 
State Education Departments, 197 
State Extention Services, 198 
State Minimum Wage Laws, 45, 46 
State Unemployment Compensation 
Agencies, 192 

State Veterans Commission, 19 

Testing, 15-18 
Trade associations, 16 
Training, 143-154 

Unemployment compensation, 123- 
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Unemployment Compensation Agen¬ 
cies, 192 

Unemployment insurance, 123-130 
Unemployment Insurance Agencies, 
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Union membership cards, 168 
Union shop, 167 

United States Civil Service Commis¬ 
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United States Dept, of Agriculture, 
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United States Dept, of Commerce, 
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United States Employment Service, 

58 

Veterans, 70-72 

apprentice training, 159 
Civil Service, 36 
counseling, 19 
disabled, 76 
discharge papers, 56 
employment, 60, 70 
guidance, 19 
labor unions, 168 
loans, 181 
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Veterans—Conh'n ued 
on the job training, 157 
readjustment allowances, 130-135 
schools, 154 
self-employed, 182 
Veterans’ Administration, 200 
Vocational counseling, 15-19 
Vocational guidance, 15-19 
Vocational rehabilitation, 65-153 

Wages 
annual, 41 
apprentice, 44 
bonus, 41 
collections, 47 
commission, 42 
daily, 41 
deductions, 46 
dismissal, 42 
entry wages, 41,107 
equal pay, 88 
handicap, 44 
hourly, 41 
incentive, 42 
increase of, 119 
laws, 40, 45-46 
learners, 44 
living quarters, 41 
meals, 41 
minimum, 42 
monthly, 41 
pensions, 41 
piece rate, 42 


prevailing, 42 
profit sharing, 41 
record of earnings, 47 
semi-monthly, 41 
severance, 42 
sickness, 41 
take-home, 46 
tips, 41 
union, 42 
vacation pay, 41 
weekly, 41 

Walsh-Healy Act, 45 
White collar jobs, 6 
Withholding Tax Certificate, 48 
Women, 85-92, 107 
Women’s Bureau, 29,91 
Women's organizations, 91 
Work experience, 5, 78 
Working card, 168 
Working papers, 82 
Workmen’s compensation, 135-138 
Work permits, 82 
Work samples, 56 
Work study plans, 147 
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16 
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16 
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